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QUEEN V 


Tue present year is the fifteenth of the reign of 
Victoria; and after the experience of a period 
which may be said to embrace a generation, it 
may not be deemed premature or irrelevant if we 
now take a brief view of the character and de- 
meanour of the existing Sovereign of this mighty 
empire. We do not wish to anticipate the labour 
of a future Pepys or Macaulay. We have no 
friend at Court to give us palace scandal or royal 
gossip, and if we had, we respect the sanctity of 
domestic life too much to propagate information of 
such questionable propriety. Nor, on the other 
hand, do we wish to make any contribution to 
State history. Our sole object is to treat of the 
public and palpable principles on which our pre- 
sent monarch discharges the duties of her exalted 
office. The constitutional maxim, that the Sove- 
reign can do no wrong, seems in our day to be in 
one sense reversed. ‘lhe Queen can do no wrong, 
so that we are denied the privilege of accusing her ; 
and as a corollary, the nation seems to be of 
opinion, that although she does good, the elevation 
of position which absolves her from responsibility 
issuch as prevents her subjects from expressing 
their satisfaction with, and gratitude for, her vir- 
tues. Beyond censure, we conclude that she is 
above praise. One of the misfortunes of royalty 
8 its pedestal exaltation, as it removes it from 
the ordinary sympathies of nature, and makes 
that which may be really cordial assume the aspect 
of constraint and formality. It is not enough that 
the people vote supplies to the Sovereign, or give 
them hat and lip applause when royalty appears in 
public. Most, if not all, of the chief magistrates 
of this nation have been accustomed to services 
aid compliments of these descriptions, so that 
honey and street popularity have long since ceased 
to be peculiar exponents of popular gratitude to 
the throne. Charles II., despite the assertion of 
Dr. Johnson, was not one of the best of kings, and 
yet Parliament voted or connived at his receiving 
about a million a-year, whilst Queen Victoria's 
“vl list is 385,0001.; and making every allow- 
‘ce for the relief granted in modern times to the 
firse of the Crown, still the pecuniary gratitude 
the country to the “ merry monarch” was greater 
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than has been awarded to the Queen. And as to 
out-door plaudits, Charles was as well received in 
the streets of London as ever Victoria has been. 
The divinity that hedges a king does indeed pro- 
duce remarkable effects. George IV., about the 
time of the trial of Queen Caroline, did much 
which one would think was calculated to cool the 
loyalty of his subjects, but the instant he visited 
Edinburgh and Dublin the bagpipe and the harp 
sounded their highest notes to bid him welcomed 
just as cordially as if his reputation had never re- 
ceived a stain. 

Mere personal popularity, then, as applied to a 
Sovereign, means little; its absence would be a 
serious matter, but its existence does not indicate 
great depth of feeling. In chemistry there is a 
latent heat which thermometric measurement can- 
not tell ; and so in like manner, as we are equally 
benignant to our crowned potentates, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, there must, during the present 
reign, be an amount of devotion to the throne 
which neither parliamentary supplies nor buzzas 
can adequately express. Our motto is, * Honour 
to whom honour is due.” ‘The Queen has received 
nothing from us that her predecessors have not 
received before, but we have received that from 
her which we did not receive from her predeces- 
sors; and therefore we gre bound to give due 
expression to our convictions ou this point. ‘There 
are perhaps some who may regard these as strange 
opinions to emanate from the Liberal school of poli- 
tics, but a thorough-going Liberalism must be just, 
and honest, and fearless. We are Liberal, Radical, 
if you will, but not Republican. A monarchy ex- 
ists among us, whether by divine right or not we 
shall not curiously inquire; that monarchy has, for 
the last fifteen years, been so conducted as it never 
was before—been so conducted as to give the fullest 
scope for the development of Liberal principles ; 
and we were cravens did we hesitate frankly to 
acknowledge our obligations to the illustrious lady 
to whom we are in such large measure indebted 
for these important results. 

We have had three Parliaments and three Ad- 
ministrations since Victoria ascended the throne ; 
and she has held the reins so steadily ra no one 
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can tell whether her leanings be in favour of and facility would in turn veer to all points of tho 


ism or Toryism. She has not intrigued for compass. A steady sustained neutrality is not g 


Whiggis , ive quality ; it i 
the downfall of one administration in order to negative quality; it is, on the contrary, something 
Itisa something that 


make way for another. No sooner does a Minister that is eminently positive. 
tender his resignation than he is asked, “‘ Who must resist the encroaching as well as support the 
should be sent for?” The party suggested is sent retiring. It is a something that requires a clear 
for. If he accept office, it is well—the royal | eye, a steady hand and a bold heart; for amidst 
favour is extended to him, and all goes smoothly; the clamour of contending parties it requires some 
if he do not accept office, and if a third decline discretion to ascertain in what neutrality really 


office, the first incumbent resumes his functions, consists, and having ascertained it, it requires 


and still all is smooth ; and this we regard as im- moral courage to preserve this strict neutrality 
intact. ‘The tendency to grasp at power is jn. 


partiality of the highest type. The king or queen 

who heads or supports any given section of politi- stinctive ; Queen Victoria must have had many 
cians ceases to be a Sovereign in the large sense of opportunities to augment hers, but has wisely 
the term, and becomes a mere partisan. George III. | resisted. , 
and George LV. were continually interfering in the; One sometimes is enabled to see truth more 
internal affairs of the state, and rival parties re- | clearly by contrasting small things wich great, and 
garded them as personal combatants, and not as | we shall attempt that method on the present occa- 


dignified arbiters in the impending struggle. sion. We all know about mayors in London and 
the provinces, and how, when those functionaries 


Queen Victoria, on the other hand, wields the | 
sceptre in an atmosphere of calm serenity, recog- | assume their high offices, they dilate in magnilo- 


nising the principle that the Government of this | quent terms on the dignity of impartiality, and 
country substantially rests with the people, and | signify their rigid determination to be the burgo- 
that her sphere is administrative more than legis- | masters, not of any sect or party, but the Syndics 
lative ; she waits till the feuds of contesting parties | of the whole community. How many mayors or 





subside, and then gives effect to prevailing influ- | boroughreeves keep their pledges? 
ence. It is indeed true, that the gradual although 


almost imperceptible progress of constitutional 
government has practically diminished the prero- 
gatives of the Crown and the House of Lords, and 
silently augmented the potency of the House of 
Commons ; but this does not invalidate the credit 
to which Victoria is entitled as a constitutional 
Sovereign. National liberty would have advanced 
in our day, although a queen opposed to liberal 
opinions had sat on the throne, but the cause 
could not have made such rapid or smooth and 
agreeable progress as it has done under the aus- 
pices of Queen Victoria. When the late revolu- 
tions broke out on the Continent, the ground-swell 
reached Britain, but our constitutional system, like 
a mountain bulwark, opposed its massive slope to 
the onward tide, and its waters swelled in vain. 
Had Ernest, King or Elector of Hanover, been 
our liege lord, we shall not venture to predict 
whither those waters might not have gone. We do 
not wish to speak disparagingly even of the 
anointed of the Orange Lodges, but, during the 
crisis in question, we should not have felt as secure 
under his sway as we did under that of his niece. 
Nay more, there are many cf our dukes and nobles 
wise in their generation, who make speeches and 
otherwise essay to rule the nation, whom we are 
glad to know do not belong to the royal line, as we 
are very confident that had they wielded the sceptre 
something more than the repeal of the corn-laws 
would have been added to their afflictions. 

It were a mistake to conclude that this absti- 
nence from active participation in the game of 
politics arises from indifference or facility of dis- 

ition, because if this were the case one party 
or other would gain the ascendancy at Court, or 
failing that, the royal influence would vacillate be- 
tween the contending sections. Indifferentism 
would allow the strongest party to ride triumphant, 


Do they not 
drag the ermine through the mire before they are 
in office for a few months? And are they not 
to be found scrambling amongst their constitu- 
encies as keenly as the most violent partisans in 
the whole district? The example of the Queen 
never seems to have occurred to these magnates, 
and much are we afraid that even royalty itself 
will continue to fail in impressing them in this 
respect, until the corporative mind assumes a higher 
altitude of reflection. The town-councils of our 
cities have water-pipes and policemen, corn-riots 
and races, to disturb their equanimity; and yet, 
with such petty elements of discord, their chiefs 
cannot bear the mace aloft but must sink the 
magistrate in the borough politician. 

During the fifteen years that the crown of Great 
Britain has pressed on the brow of Victoria, we 
have had revolts in Canada, Affghan and Sikh 
wars, Chinese wars, boundary-disputes with the 
United States, revolts in Ireland, Papal Aggres- 
sions, Chartist riots, corn and navigation agita- 
tions, &c., not to speak of European revolutions. 
On all these matters, and in their numerous col- 
lateral ramifications, although doubtless holding 
her own peculiar views, the Queen's voice has not 
been heard; her Ministers, as the representatives 
of the people, have done all. The prerogatives of 
monarchy centre in her person, not dormant 
cause unexercised, but simply waiting until req 
to be called forth by some extraordinary emergency. 
In that slow but sure gravitation towards the strong 
government of the people which causes the three 
great powers of the country to work harmoniously, 
few things occur which require to be placed in 
category of the extraordinary. Industry well de 
veloped, the people intelligent, the rulers versed in 
diplomacy, what can occur to call forth the veto 
the Throne or the summary dissolution of the #4 
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into giving constitutions to their people, we have 
been taught by our National Debt to mind our own 
affairs and to intermeddle not with those of our 
neighbours. If Irish rebellions are got up in 
cabbage-fields, we can safely leave a railway-guard 
to collar the ringleader, and the thing is at an end. 
Or if Chartist rioters threaten the peace of towns, 
we have only to put batons into the hands of our 
intelligent mechanics, and there is no more dis- 
turbance. The Queen's prerogative is as much in 
desuetude as the State axe in the Tower. But was 
it so in her grandfather's time? It was not: the 
current of Liberalism began to flow in his reign ; 
he resisted it, and the Throne became a seat of 
thorns. The Regency and reign of George LV. 
were a repetition of the same tale. 

To be respected, high functions must not often 
be exercised. The Papacy was never so much de- 
spised as when it was continually fulminating and 
pouring forth its anathemas, and parading bell, 
book and candle; and so, in like manner, if we 
see a king exercising his veto and dissolving Par- 
liament almost every other year, as was the case with 
James I., Charles I., Charles I1., and James II., 
we may rest assured there is little wisdom at Court, 
and that ruin or revolution is close at hand. Specu- 
lative Monarchists would say that powers allowed 
to fall into abeyance are apt to become extiuct ; and 
they would probably plead for a more active exem- 
plification of royalty than we have been eulogising. 
But they would be wrong. The foundations of 
monarchy during the wildest days of divine right 
were never so strong as they are at the present 
moment, when the masses look on monarchy as a 
hereditary institution, an expedient arrangement, 
or a something which has its foundations so stable 
that all attempts to undermine it were useless. 
We hear Chartists laughing at the House of Lords 
and grumbling at the House of Commons, but 
we never hear a word against the Throne, except 
in the most abstract shape, and never a syllable 
against the Queen personally. Indeed, if we ex- 
cept our American visitors, who have a morbid 
aversion to crowns and sceptres, and who appa- 
rently are annoyed that we do not enjoy the trien- 
nial luxury of their presidential contests, we are 
aware of no class, home, colonial, or foreign that 
does not rejoice under the mild and intelligent 
sway of Queen Victoria. 

No one can read the history of England as re- 
vealed in biography and other internal sources of in- 
formation without observing that in all the leading 
questions of the day there was a Court side and 
the reverse. A young senator entering Parliament 
and flushed with the hope of rising to high office, 
think of him being told by a whipper-in on the 
first night that he is called on to give an important 
Vote,“ If 'you vote so-and-so you will offend the 
Vourt.” What a stumbling-block this to virtue! 
lawyers and clergy, they too must walk circum- 
‘pectly; and as at one period judges were paid 
directly by the Crown, there can be little doubt that 
justice has often been deaf as well as blind. From 

this we have been delivered during the reign 
of Victoria; we were beginning to shake ourselves 
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clear in the days of King William 1V., but good 
church-building Adelaide was too Conservative in 
her notions to allow full developmnent.? Now, how- 
ever, we may be said to be free from Court fear. 
People may do this or that to gain the smiles or 
avoid the frowns of Lord John Russell or the 
Minister for the time being, but the insulation of 
the Queen is so thoroughly complete that reward 
or revenge at her hands is not considered as falling 
within the range of probability. yen in personal 
matters the royal composure“does not appear to be 
affected. It will be recollected that immediately 
after her Majesty's marriage, Lord John Russell 
introduced a bill regarding the allowance to be 
made to Prince Albert. Sir Robert Peel sup- 
ported an amendment that a smaller sum than the 
one named by Lord John should be voted ; and 
backed by Mr. Hume and the economists, a8 well 
as by numerous Conservatives, the smaller sum 
carried the day. But we never heard that her 
Majesty or her Consort resented this movement. 
The sum proposed would doubtless have met with 
the approval of Lord John Russell, himself a Whig, 
and by necessity careful in the administration of 
the national finances ; whilst the Opposition must 
have borne the ungracious aspect of economising 
economy, and of defeating a Liberal Administration 
on its own ground and with its own weapons ; but, 
as we have just remarked, the sin does not appear 
to have been visited on Sir Robert Peel, unless 
we are prepared to trace a connexion between the 
celebrated ‘‘ bed-chamber plot,” and the stern par- 
simony of the ex-Minister. The promised “ Me- 
moirs of Peel” may throw some light on this as 
well as on more important matters; but as human 
nature does not generally suffer great evils to be 
inflicted and passed over in silence, we are fairly 
entitled, in the absence of public remonstrance, to 
infer that Sir Robert Peel was not seriously inter- 
fered with by the Crown in his abortive attempts 
to form an Administration. 

In ordinary circumstances the marriage of a 
lady*is nobody's affair but her own; but one of the 
penalties attached to the office of Queen of Eng- 
land is, that a tie in which the meanest of her 
subjects is free to use her wildest discretion, the 
Sovereign is and must be trammelled by numerous 
relative considerations. Her own happiness and 
the welfare of the country require that the public 
character and station of her intended consort must 
be taken into account to an extent that may trench 
harshly on that freedom which ever should guide 
in forming the marital relation. State 
furnish many instances where domestic felicity has 
been sacrificed for supposed public good; whilst 
the subsequent history of those ill-judged con- 
nexions has resulted in more damage to public 
morals than any political benefit could ever atone 
for. Queen Victoria's marriage has afforded a 
happy illustration of how public and private in- 


* The Times of Nov. 15, 1834, contains the following para- 
oo epiphany ng ans hen Gio Cagney oo Se eee 
eath to turn out the Ministry ; there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Duke of Wellington has been seat for. The 
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terests may mect and be subservient and beneficial 
to each other. ‘The Queen might have given her 
hand to a British nobleman or commoner; but it 
is obvious that any individual having sufficient 

retension to entitle him to such distinction must 

ave occupied a place so conspicuous with the one 
great political party or the other, that from thence- 
forth the Queen's name would have been a tower 
of strength to Whig or Tory. Passing from a 
British to an ultramontane husband, it was com- 
petent for her Majesty to have formed an alliance 
with a despotic power such as Austria or Prussia, 
with an intriguing one such as France, with a 
powerless and needy heir-apparent such as some 
of the smaller States of Germany. One or other 
of these courses was open to her; wealth of choice 
is said to make wit waver, and like Queen Eliza- 
beth and other ladies embarrassed by a like cause, 
she might have abstained from matrimony; but in 
this view it is obvious that, considering who would 
have succeeded to the throne had she remained 
unmarried, the nation would have viewed with 
anxiety any declaration of celibacy on the part of 
the Queen. The exact end was gained by affiance 
with Prince Albert, her Majesty's cousin and 
second son of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobourg 
Gotha. The consanguinity of the parties added no 
new foreign connexions to the Court of St. James’; 
while from the circumstance of the Prince being 
only the second son of the ducal house, there was 
no danger of his being summoned to assume the 
sovereignty, or to have his thoughts engrossed by 
the Duchy of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha. 

As to the character of Prince Albert, there can 
be but one opinion. Possessed of undoubted talent, 
he maintains a dignified seclusion ; and instead of 
pushing himself forward to preside at public meet- 
ings, or to take part in the proceedings of learned 
societies, as many noblemen and gentlemen of less 
ability are constantly in the habit of doing, he has 
in almost every one of his public appearances been 
solicited, or rather urged, to come forward. His 
public appearances have not been numerous,*but 
they have always been successful. His speeches 
at the meeting of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge and at the Servants’ Insti- 
tution, were models of what addresses of the kind 
should be. And as to his share in the Great 
Industrial Exhibition, we should probably have 
been disposed to say more on that head were it 
not that the subject has become hackneyed. All 
classes of men have swelled the chorus of his 
praise, from the unvarnished prose of Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson, the contractors of the building, up 
to the prose run mad of the author of the “ Lily and 
the Bee.” And we are afraid of saying one word 
more, in case we should be thought guilty of join- 
ing in what seems likely to swell into a hymn of 
flunkey adulation. We believe the greatest merit 
of the Prince to have consisted in his untiring 
perseverance at the outset of the undertaking, and 
that in the face of discouragements of no ordinary 
kind. We have reason to believe that men high 
in office pooh-poohed the idea of the Crystal Palace, 
that they looked on it as a whim of the Prince 
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Consort, and tried by that “ faint praise” so wel] 
known in criticism to strangle the bantling befor. 
it had well begun to draw breath. To overcome 
such obstacles would to movement-men have, per- 
haps, been no great difficulty; but to one who 
holding an exalted position, had from the first 
made conscience of not prostituting it to political 
purposes ; to one who, amidst the numerous party 
strifes incidental to a nation popularly governed as 
this is, had resolved to stand aloof from such con. 
tests ; to one who, consistently with his principles, 
had no Court influence to offer; to one, in short, 
who had adopted and chimed thoroughly in with the 
State policy of Queen Victoria—to such an one 
the objections made to the Exhibition in liming 
must have presented themselves in a shape more 
formidable than the public at large may be willing 
to believe. Industrial progress appears to have 
been the only argument used, and it carried the 
day. The alleged difficulties vanished one by one, 
and the Exhibition became a great fact. That 
much social enjoyment has been one result is un- 
deniable; and as to effects on arts and manufac. 
tures, time alone will develope them. America, 
which at first was said to have so signally failed in 
its contribution to the World's Fair, gave the 
mother-country several home lessons before that 
Fair came to an end; and if the display has only 
the single effect of making us speak more respect- 
fully of our transatlantic brethren, and of causing 
us to emulate their success in those artistic efforts 
where their skill is superior to ours, an important 
end will be gained. As to the alleged effects of 
the Exhibition on trade and commerce we are not 
disposed to lay much stress. Traffic has its ebbs 
and flows, arising from causes too remote to be 
distinctly appreciable by the masses, who are too 
apt to ascribe stagnation to the first tangible object 
that presents itself; and during the present lull 
the Exhibition is at once, and without much in- 
quiry, made the scape-goat. 

Wealth and station indispose all men to exer- 
tion; and accustomed as we are to whole zaces of 
nobility who pass before us in stately pageantry 
without doing aught to distinguish themselves from 
the fathers who wore their coronets before, or their 
sons who will don them after, we are hard to be- 
lieve that a prince can be possessed of any ability; 
but in the case now under consideration we must 
bear in mind that, reared in a humbler Court, 
and with no great expectations before him, Prinee 
Albert's was just the species of mind that was 
likely to improve under the liberal aud expansive 
culture which characterises German education 1 
our day. The political may be stinted, but m al 
other respects the training in Germany is second to 
none in Europe; and however it may have m 
counter to our preconceived notions, there can 
no question as to the fact that, born and edu 
in a continental state, Prince Albert has not beet 
found unsuitable to occupy the second position ® 
one of the freest nations in the world. —_ 

The biography of Queen Victoria will be writes 
in due time; and if there be defects, histor 
will record them and posterity will not rem 
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ignorant of them; but in the meantime we are 
warranted in saying that no grave contemporary 
charges can be advanced: and that is a circum- 
stance of no mean significance. The affair of Lady 
Flora Hastings was a very unfortunate matter ; but 
few will venture to ascribe personal blame to her 
Majesty. The “ bed-chamber plot” may bring out, 
when Sir Robert Peel's * Life” is published, some 
carious palace secrets ; but as yet we know nothing 
of them, and may safely suspend our judgment till 
then. Mr. Birch’s resignation as tutor to the 
Prince of Wales may give rise to some Court gossip, 
although, had the incident occurred in any other 
family than the Royal Family, it would never have 
been heard of, or, being heard of, would have ex- 
cited no attention. ‘The explanation hinted at by 
a Puseyite organ, that the tutor to the heir-apparent 
may have been shocked by the countenance given 
by her Majesty to the Presbyterian form of worship 
while resident in Scotland, is one which, if correct, 
will not find much sympathy out of the diocese of 
Exeter. : 

We have no means of accurately knowing, but 
so far as rumour goes, we are not aware that 
the Queen has influenced appointments, or, at all 
events, leading ones, in Church or State. We have 
indeed heard that it is to royal connexion that the 
present Chancellor owes his custody of the Great 
Seal. It may be so, and we are not in a position 
to say yea or nay to the assertion. Queen Elizabeth 
was captivated by the dancing of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and thereafter raised to the woolsack a 
personage with whom no one would think of com- 
paring Lord Truro. It is possible, however, that 
his lordship may have to thank some other cause 
than the royal sunshine for his good fortune. There 
isto be a partition in the duties of the Chancellor- 
ship; and when the new legal Chancellor makes 
his appearance, we may then see through more of 
the mystery; or possibly. there may have been 
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other claimants for the honour of such nicely- 
balanced qualitications so that the selection of a 
third candidate, less qualified than either, became a 
matter of imperative necessity ; such things have 
happened before and will occur to the end of time. 
So that, on the whole, no case can be made out 
founded on any of those counts. We are not pry- 
ing for matters of accusation nor searching for 
apologetic explanations when they are mooted ; 
we are dealing with the publix, state, and ascer- 
tained history of the Queen; and we maintain 
that the calm observer will find that it is not 
more exalted than it is pure, patriotic and un- 
challengeable. 

ffer Majesty gave up her privilege of free 
postage when Rowland Hill's system was intro- 
duced; and it is right that her numerous corre- 
spondents should know that when their communi- 
cations are not prepaid, the royal purse must pay 
double postage just as ordinary mortals must do. 
The yielding up of this immunity was a graceful 
acknowledgment of the importance of a great 
social improvement; and if her Majesty continue 
to pursue the course indicated by a step like this, 
and refuse her royal countenance to such items of 
expenditure as erection of stables for the Prince 
of Wales before his Royal Highness can possibly 
require such accomodation, the people will continue 
to bless her and hail her as the Sovereign who, of 
all others, has entered most profoundly into their 
feelings and sympathised with their hopes and 
struggles. ‘The million is naturally disposed to 
reverence the throne; and if our present remarks 
tend to deepen mere conventionality, when the 
Queen's health is proposed, or the Queen’s anthem 
is performed, our end shall be served. ‘The people 
are rising every day, and the higher that they rise 
the higher does the Sovereign rise; for the chief 
jewel in the crown is, that it symbolises rule over 
& FREE as well as loyal community. 





THE MESSENGER. 


(FROM THE DANISH.) 


Few lads at the age of twenty were ever more 
wild and thoughtless than myself. Reckless alike 
of the lessons of the past or the prospects of the 
future, I lived only to pursue each mad impulse of 
the hour, “Experience makes wise,” they say. 
Tam a living instance of the fallacy of the adage ; 
for spite of the numberless scrapes into which my 
heedless humour involved me, my wisdom was 
uever one whit increased by the process. 

All this I have thought it necessary to premise 
Y way of introduction to the following episode of 
ay youthful days. 

y father, deeming it advisable in his wisdom 

o separate me from the young men among whom 
ved in Copenhagen, sent me to a commercial 
in Hamburg—as though there were no boon- 
‘mpanions in that city—the head of which, being 





wed for his rigid morality, was to have the eutire 


control over me. Before the lapse of a fortnight, 
I had thrice contrived to elude the vigilance of my 
employer, and had twice reached home towards 
morning without having got into a scrape, which 
proved that I sought good company, among whom 
the risks of getting a thrashing were as one to 
three. late, however, favoured me; and at the ex- 
piration of a year I returned to Copenhagen in as 
good health as I had left it, and enriched with a 
stock of experience in all sorts of pranks, which I 
longed to put into practice. 

Asa matter of course, I was to resume in Copen- 
hagen the dull office-duties which I had com- 
menced in Hamburg; but in the interval before 
this took place, I obtained permission to spend a 
month in the country with aunts and uncles who 
lived in different parts of Sealand. 

One fine afternoon in the month of September, 
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having found out a peasant who was willing to 
take me in his waggon the first four miles on my 
journey, I was standing with my travelling-bag in 
my hand at the door of the inn where he put up, 
waiting for him to take his departure, when a ser- 
vant appeared, and asked if there was an oppor- 
tunity of sending to Thijége. 

“The gentleman who stands there is just going 
to start for Thjige,” answered the ostler, pointing 
to me. 

The servant took off his hat. “I have a letter 
which my master is anxious should arrive safely 
at the Corporal’s Inn, where a carriage will be 
waiting for him ; but as he is il], and cannot leave 
town, he wishes the letter to be delivered to the 
coachman, who will otherwise be kept waiting.” 

“Give it to me,” said I, “and I will be your 
master’s messenger. What is his name ?” 

He gave mea name I never heard before, and 
I put the letter into my pocket and drove off. 

My usual luck had deserted me for the nonce, 
for it rarely happened to me to ride a mile without 
meeting with some adventure; if nothing else, I 
took up a passenger, or mystified some credulous 
peasant, or flirted with a bar-maid, but this time 
it was as if everything were bewitched, and I was 
thoroughly out of humour. The road to Thjége is 
the most uninteresting of all roads; the foot-pas- 


sengers are too dirty and too ragged to allow of: 


your offering to give them a lift, the peasants look 
as savage as the colliers of Fredericksborg, and the 
bar-maids are either as ugly as sin or betrothed to 
the tapster, in both of which cases they are unsuited 
for their office. I was weary of myself, and, to 
complete my misery, one of the horses fell lame, 
and we were forced to proceed at a snail’s pace. 
Anyone who has been weary and out of humour 
on a journey will be able to appreciate my posi- 
tion; he will not wonder that now I walked, now 
got into the waggon again, then sang in despair, 
then whistled out of sheer vexation, then thrust 
my hands into my pockets and played with my 
keys, then drew them out again, in order to button 
and unbutton my coat. As a last resource, I took 
out the letter which had been intrusted to my care, 
and judge of my consternation when I found that 
I had unconsciously made it the victim of my im- 
patience, and that it was so crumpled and torn 
that it looked like anything but a letter. In this 
condition I could not deliver it; and there was 
nothing left for me to do but to try to read its 


contents, and communicate them verbally to the | 


eoachman. Fortunately, the peasant who was driv- 
ing me did not know who I was, and this proves 
how great a safeguard responsibility is to human 
virtue. 

With the help of conjectural criticism, I came 
to the conclusion that the contents of the letter 
were as follows: 

“Dear Uncre,—I have received your honoured 
letter of the 5th instant, and find from it that my 
father has informed you of my arrival in Copen- 
hagen by the steamer, and that you are so good as 
to say that your carriage will be in waiting for me 
at the Corporal’s Inn on the 11th instant, precisely 
at seven o'clock, to convey me to your house. A 
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week my visit to my dear unknown relatives, A; 
the same time that I announce this delay, I beg 
you will allow me to express how much pain jt 
causes me, and to present my best compliments ty 
my lovely cousins,” &c., &c., 

and (after sundry polite and pedantic phrases) 
signed, “ Your obedient Cart.” 

He will be with them in a week; he excnges 
himself with a cold in the head; all this I must 
tell the coachman in a few words. How much 
paper might be spared if people would only make 
use of a little common-sense! With these reflec. 
tions I threw the letter on the road, where it goon 
became part and portion of the mud ; for, to add to 
my misfortunes, it rained pretty heavily. 

At last we reached the inn, just as the raip 
began to fall in torrents. It was eight o'clock and 
almost dark. <A snug closed carriage stood at the 
door, and the horses were stamping impatiently, 
The blessings of this world are unequally divided, 
thought I, as I looked at the wretched waggon in 
which I had been brought hither, and by which I 
could not hope to reach my uncle’s house before 
midnight. ‘ Whose carriage is that ?” 

“ Tt is the Justitsraad’s at gaard,” answered 
the coachman. 

This was only a mile distant from my uncle’s 
place. 

“Then it is you who are waiting for a gentleman 
from Copenhagen ?” said I. 

“Qh, is it you, sir? We may start immediately, 
if it please you, for the horses have baited and I 
do not think the weather will clear up to-night,’ 
replied the man. 

Done! thought I; the idea is not a bad one. I 
shall get so far on my journey with a dry skin, and 
will alight a little before we arrive at the house, 
or, like a trusty messenger, deliver the message 
in person. In the country one may always hope 
for the offer of a night’s lodging, and to-morrow 
morning I will walk over to my uncle’s. Then, at 
all events, my journey will not have gone off with- 
out an adventure. 

The temptation was great to exchange a wet and 
rumbling peasant-waggon, proceeding at a snails 
pace, for a comfortable carriage, with horses going 
at a smart trot, and I could not resist it. I jumped 
into the vehicle, and, lulled by its easy motio?, 
soon fell into a profound sleep. 

When it stopped I was awoke by the jerk ; and, 
before I had time to recover myself the door wa 
thrown open and the glare of lights and the buzze 
voices which burst upon me bewildered and am: 
me. I was almost dragged out of the carriage. 
“Tt is he! it is Cousin Carl!” exclaimed sev 
voices; and the circle drew closer around me. 

I was at ——gaard. 

Recovering from my amazement, I was on the 
point of executing my commission to the best 
my abilities, and of asking pardon for having co™ 
in person to do so, when I espied the head of 8 
most captivating little cousin grouped with ¢ 
rest. What a lovely face! I was so struck 
admiration that I lost the favourable moment 











bad cold, which I caught on the voyage, confine; 
me to my room, and obliges me to postpone for a 
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offering my excuses; and, before I was aware of 
it, I had silently received the dear family’s greet- 
ings as Cousin Carl—I who was only his unworthy 
messenger. 

The Justitsraad immediately conducted me to 
the dining-room, and we sat down at once to 
supper which seemed only to have been awaiting 
my arrival. My position was a most embarrassing 
one, and became every instant more painful. My 
usual flow of spirits forsook me; and as for my 
usual impudence, I sadly felt the want of it at this 
most critical moment. 

The party consisted of my uncle, his wife, a 
handsome old lady of fifty; my cousin Jette, a 
pale, silent girl with an interesting expression of 
countenance ; my cousin Hanne, the lovely little 
cherub who was the cause of my losing my pre- 
sence of mind; and my cousin Thomas, a tall boy 
of twelve, with long arms and short sleeves. My 
embarrassment was so great that I devoured all 
that was put upon my plate as if [ had not seen 
food for a fortnight ; and with every glass of wine 
that I swallowed I formed a new plan by which to 
release myself from the awkward position wherein 
my giddy thoughtlessness had involved me. 

“Bravo, nephew!” said the Justitsraad, as he 
replenished my plate for the fifth time. ‘I like to 
see young people eat heartily, and I expect every- 
body to feel at home in my house. One glass more, 
to your happy return to Denmark, That’s right! 
drain it to the bottom! Iam glad that you have 
learned to appreciate good cheer. When you were 
aboy you gave no promise of being a hoon-com- 
panion ; but eleven years sometimes work wonder- 
ful changes.” 

I drank to the health of my father and mother, 
to the prosperity of the whole family, and particu- 
larly to the happiness of my cousin Jette, which 
toast was proposed by the Justitsraad with a 
knowing nod towards me; but my cousin scarcely 
tasted her wine and did not deign to look at me. 
My cousin Hanne diligently replenished my glass, 
and at length I felt my head begin to acknowledge 
the effect of my repeated potations. 

“And now to bed, children,” said the Justits- 
raad; “it is late. Wecan hear all that your cousin 
has to tell us to-morrow.” 

I was on the point of asking for a private inter- 
view with him, but the favourable moment again 
escapel me and the opportunity was lost. The 
family retired for the night, and a servant con- 
ducted me to my room and left me to my reflec- 
tions—the reflections of a giddy fellow of one-and- 
twenty! Hanne’s pretty face and the Justitsraad’s 
wine had turned my head. I hurried to bed, 
and, like a certain Theban tyrant, reserved serious 
bnsiness for the morrow. 

But I could not sleep; for conscience, which is 
generally widest awake when all else slumbers, most 
tamercifully compelled me to keep it company. 
At length it got so much the better of me that it 
firly drove me from bed. My first impulse was 
'o make my exit vid the window and then pro- 
ceed, with my knapsack on my back, to the resi- 
dence of him whom I was justly and fairly entitled 
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as one detected in playing the tmpostor for the 
sake of obtaining a commodious conveyance and 
comfortable quarters. So galling was this last 
suggestion of my conscience-stricken spirit that I 
involuntarily decreased the distance betwixt my- 
self and the fatal window. 

It had ceased raining ; but the night was very 
dark. As far as concealment was concerned, dark- 
ness was favourable to my plan; but how should 
I manage to find my way About a strange place? 
I then thought of keeping awake till daybreak 
and stealing away, leaving the family to search for 
their cousin until the real Simon Pure had got rid 
of his cold. But in that case I should never again 
see little Hanne’s sweet face. 

I dressed and seated myself at the open window, 
in order to wait for the first dawn of day. I had 
a good long watch before me, for it was only half- 
past twelve. Snddenly I heard footsteps outside, 
and, in a few moments the branches of a tree 
opposite my window began to shake. Some one 
was climbing up the tree, but evidently not with 
the intention of paying me a visit, for he climbed 
higher than my room, and had but just got on a 
level with the window above when it was opened. 

Ha, ha! a rendezvous, thought I. After all, 
it is a good thing to have a tender conscience ; 
without it I should have been fast asleep and igno- 
rant of what was passing around me. But who 
ean it be? I will listen. 

“For heaven’s sake, make no noise!” said a 
voice in a whisper at the window; he has arrived, 
and is in the room immediately below this; he can 
scarcely have fallen asleep yet.” 

“'The candle was extinguished half-an-hour 
ago,’ answered a voice from the tree; “ and what 
should keep an idiot like that awake ?” 

Idiot, forsooth ! As if I were not as wide awake 
as he ? 

“Only think of my painful position, dear Gus- 
tav!” continued the voice from the window. “ My 
father proposed my health at supper, and I was 
obliged to take wine with my consin ; but oh, how 
I do hate him! Perhaps he will be treating me 
as his affianced bride to-morrow, and be calling 
me thee and thou, and so on; and I am sure that 
my father will give him every encouragement. Oh, 
how unhappy I am!” 

“This is all the result of our keeping matters a 
secret, dearest Jette; had we spoken to your father 
before your cousin’s arrival, he might have been 
persuaded into breaking the foolish engagement 
made in your childhood.” 

“No, no, he would never have done that,” an- 
swered Jette; “he is too much attached to his 
brother, and he would go any lengths to keep the 
promise which they gave each re eleven years 
ago, at the expense of the happiness of their chil- 
dren.” 

“What a pity that he did not break his neck on 
his way here! but such fellows travel the whole 
world over without ever meeting with the most 
trifling accident,” said Gustav. ‘“ However, as he 
has come he shall hear from me. I'll pick a quarrel 
with him, I'll challenge him ; one of us must make 





fo hail as uncle, rather than remain to be treated 


room for the other.” 
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“ Dear Gustav,” said my cousin, “do not say 
such horrid things! Am I not already miserable 
enough? I see nothing, nothing but misery before 
me.” Jette wept; I could hear her sobs. Poor 
girl! Now I understand why she was so pale and 
silent. I was her betrothed ! 

“Forgive me, dear girl, I scarcely know what I 
say. Becalm!—do not weep! Heaven will protect 
us. We will find means to soften your father’s heart ; 
and surely no man of sense would marry a woman 
against her inclination. If your cousin be a man 
of honour he will give up all claim to your hai.d.” 

“Then he would not have come here. His 
father wrote to say that he came expressly to claim 
me as his betrothed and that we might learn to 
know each other before our marriage; and added, 
that as we had been engaged eleven years, it was 
time—oh, I cannot bear to think of it!” 

“What is he like? Is he handsome ?” 

“ He is not at all like what he was as a boy, he 
is much altered, he is handsomer; in fact, he is 
decidedly bandsome.” 

Anyhow, she’s a girl of taste, thought I; and if 
I could do her a good turn I would. 

“Oh, he is handsome, is he? Well, I wish you 
joy of him.” And here I heard the tree violently 
agitated. 

“ Gustav, are you in earnest?” said Jette, in a 
tone of voice that would have pierced the heart of 
a stone, assuming stones to have hearts. 

“Dear, dear Jette!” He stretched himself so 
far out from the tree, that I believe to this hour 
he was able to take her hand and kiss it. 

“ Indeed, you have no reason to be jealous,” con- 
tinued Jette, “his awkwardness makes one forget 
that he is handsome; none could ever take him for 
a person accustomed to good society ; he eats immo- 
derately and drinks in proportion. It was great 
fun to Hanne to help him to wine; and I do 
believe that he drank at least two bottles at supper. 
And, with all this, not a word did he say. No, I 
cannot bear him; but my father seemed to take to 
him and was loud in his praises after he left the 
room.” 

A nice impression to leave behind me, forsooth ! 
Let me just sum up the goodly list of my social short- 
comings: Ztem, unaccustomed to good society ; 
ergo, no gentleman. Pretty well for a beginning! 
—Item, eats like a beast and drinks like a fish. 
({ wish she knew what a journey in a peasant’s 
car is.) And to sum up all, the little witch, Hanne, 
with that innocent face of hers, has been amusing 
herself at my expense! A pretty dilemma I am in! 

“T will speak to your father to-morrow,” said 
Gustav, after a pause. “I shall soon have it in 
my power to offer you a comfortable home; my 
family’s position is in every way equal to his own. 
Give me your consent, dearest Jette, to make our 
secret known to your father, and all may yet end 
well for us.” 

“Gustav, you do not know my father! I feel 
persuaded that he will insist upon my keeping my 
plighted word. Promises are sacred in his eyes, 
nor was he ever known to have broken one. I was 
a child when I gave mine, and since then I have 
ever worn the ring placed at our betrothal on my 
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finger. Little did I deem it was but the link of g 
chain binding me to a life of wretchednesg !" 

After a short pause, they resumed their eop- 
versation. 

“ How long is he likely to stay here ?”’ asked 
Gustav. 

“I do not know, perhaps only a few days. He 
is my only hope,” answered Jette. “I musts 
to him alone to-morrow. We must come to an 
understanding. I will ask him to meet me in the 
garden—if you promise not to be jealous,” she added 
playfully. 

“TI don’t much like being beholden to my riya] 
but I do not see any alternative,” said Gustay. 
“Speak to him; but should you not succeed, then 
—dearest girl ! then— ?” 

“Then I promise—but what was that? I heard 
something move. Go, you must not be seen here !” 

“To-morrow night at one, dear Jette.” And 
then I heard something that sounded very like a 
kiss. 

My fortunate rival stepped from branch to branch 
with an agility which proved him no novice inthe 
exercise. When he had reached the ground I 
heard the window close. 

It was now my turn to mount the tree. Gustay 
had taught me the easiest way to free myself from 
my troubles.—I should like to know what kind 
of a fellow that Gustav is. Poor Jette! she has 
given away her heart, and is doomed nevertheless 
to be chained for life to a man who begins a letter 
to his future father-in-law with these words, ‘I 
have received your honoured letter of the 5th 
instant, and who puts off his visit to his betrothed 
because he has a cold! Funny world, this! It is 
getting lighter and lighter, and she intends to con- 
fide in me to-day. I was her only hope. We are 
to come to an understanding. She'll meet me in 
the garden. No one knows me, and the right 
cousin will not be here for a week. I might as 
well stay one day on his account. Surely the 
chapter of accidents will have some lucky ones in 
store for me. I will not forsake Jette and I will 
revenge myself on little Miss Hanne who thought 
it good fun to make me tipsy ; and I will prove 
to the whole family that I learned manners m 
Hamburg, and that I am not the fool they take me 
for, and that I don’t always eat and drink like 4 
starving mechanic. My honour is concerned. 
Stay I will! But what if they begin to question 
me? Hem! Well, the worst that can happens, 
that I must leave a coat and some linen behind 
me and take to my heels. But there is no danget. 
I will, however, reconnoitre the premises, for 4 
yet Ido not know whether I am to turn to 
right or to the left ; and to-night—well, good night, 
my well-beloved friends, and thanks for your hos 
pitality. While you sleep I will disappear, leav- 
ing not a clue to the discovery of who I am. It 
will give them something to talk about until Christ 
mas. But who would have thought it of thos 
girls ?—intriguing little things that they are! 
wait, my turn will come! 

During this monologue I again undressed a! 
got into bed, and soon fell as sound asleep * 
though I had as just claims to my couch as 
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odious cousin himself. But the next morning, 
when I was called to breakfast, matters assumed a 
different aspect. I had slept away the effects of 
the wine—sober sense had resumed its sway; the 
fear of impending discovery would have scared me 
far hence had the well-trained footman for a 
moment lost sight of me. As it was, I had no 
alternative but to allow him to conduct me to the 
dining-room. ‘The scene of my last night's ex- 
loits tended in some measure to restore me to my 
wonted spirits, and with the firm resolve to efface 
all previous impressions to my discredit, I shook 
hands with each member of the family; and 
as I now knew that I was engaged to Jette, I 
kissed her hand with the utmost gallantry. The 
r girl looked as if she were going to faint, and 
I coloured very much as I recollected that I had 
no ring on. Jette, on the contrary, wore the plain 
gold ring before alluded to, but it was almost 
entirely hidden by another with a “ forget-me-not” 
on it. Who could have given it to her? 

“Tiow are you to-day, dear girl?” inquired the 
Justitsraad. “Jette has been delicate of late. She 
looks ill, and has lost her appetite.” 

Jette assured her father that she was quite well. 
That neither mother nor sister was half as much in 
her confidence as I at that moment, I soon per- 
ceived. But then they had not stood at an open 
window from twelve to three o’clock the preceding 
night. 

At first all went on smoothly enough. We talked 
about the wind and the weather, but my horizon 
soon began to lour. 

“Well, nephew, tell me something about the 
old fellow. How is my brother ?” 

“He is quite well, uncle, thank you.” 

“But the gout has been very troublesome,” 
observed the Justitsraad. 

“The gout? Yes, it has; but he is accustomed 
to it.” I was on thorns,.and the earth would not 
open to overwhelm and rescue me. 

“ And your mother ?” 

“She is likewise in good health, only they are 
growing older every day.” 

“Well, and so are the best of us. 
does your Aunt Abelone get on?” 

“Very well indeed, uncle.” 

“Odd enough that is, considering she has only 
got a leg and a half to get on with.” 

It’s all up now, I mentally ejaculated. “Yes 
—that is to say, as well as can be expected with a 
leg and a half.” No wonder I stammered. Poor 
Aunt Abelone, her privations quite took me by 
surprise ! 

“Now only listen to the fellow! he thinks half 
4 leg more or less of no consequence.” 

The clouds dispersed for a while, but speedily 
gathered again. Breakfast was no sooner over 
than my soi-disant uncle wanted me to tell him 
about the new system of agriculture which my 
father had introduced on his estate, with whose 
locality I was utterly unacquainted. ‘This time, 
my aunt came to my aid by suggesting that we 
should reserve that subject until we took a stroll 
in the fields together, or went shooting; as she was 
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“Well, we'll talk of that another day,” said the 
Justitsraad. “But now tell us something about 
your travels, it will amuse the ladies. You have 
been to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and divers other 
places. Why, man, you must have a budget full 
of news !" 

I had never been within a hundred miles of 
any of the places he mentioned. I fear my love 
of truth would have sucgqumbed.to the emergency 
of the moment had not my grand inquisitor come 
himself to the rescue. 

“ Well, nephew, I don’t hold you to be burdened 
with an excess of bashfulness, but you don’t seem 
inclined to give us a few passages from your jour- 
nal; never mind, this is Liberty Hall, everyone 
does as he likes. I know that many years ago, 
when I came back from Hamburg, I was so full of 
what I had seen and heard that my friends were 
actually obliged to beseech me not to pester them 
with particulars of my journey. But perhaps it is 
old fashioned to talk about one’s travels.” 

Here I got into smooth water at once. I knew 
Hamburg as well as the beggar does his dish ; and 
taking the hint from my respected relative, [ started 
off at score. I discussed edifices, men, manners, 
politics, literature, arts and sciences, all in one 
breath. It pleased and interested the old gentle- 
man to hear of the changes time had wrought in 
the good old city. He fancied it was still walled 
and moated round about as in the days of his 
youth. He listened to me attentively, and so did 
the rest. Cousin Thomas rested both elbows on 
the table and laughed with all his might; my aunt 
laid aside her knitting to inspect the sketches with 
which I accompanied my description of the city ; 
cousin Jette looked less sulkily at me; and Hanne, 
sweet little Hanne, for whose sake I had got into 
this scrape, asked questions without end about the 
Hamburg ladies, the fashions and the theatre. 
Fortunately, these had been the objects of my 
particular study. 

‘“T was sure that when his tongue was once set 
a-going there would be no lack of talk. How 
long were you in Berlin?” asked the Justitsraad. 
“Stop a little, uncle! We are still in Ham- 
burg, and I have much more to tell about it. We 
must proceed systematically. I am determined 
to answer no questions to-day that do not bear 
reference to Hamburg; to-morrow we will go on 
to Berlin.” To-morrow, indeed! thought I. Happy 
be my dole an’ I weather out the day. 

“Well, be it so,” replied the Justitsraad. “ Li- 
berty Hall, you know. In the meantime, amuse 
yourself as you best can. In that room you will 
find books, in the other a choice of guns, and in 
the stables there are horses at your service ; 80 make 
yourself at home, and do what you like.” 

“T think I'll take a stroll in the garden,” said I, 
with a speaking glance at Jette. But she did not 
observe it, and I was compelled to say that, being a 
stranger, I should require a guide. Dut even this 
hint she appeared not to notice, though we were to 
have some serious conversation, and the sooner the 
better. 

“A stranger!” exclaimed my uncle. “But, to 











hot inclined to listen to discussions on rural economy. 


be sure, in eleven years you may have forgotten 
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the place. You were then—let me see !—ay, now 
you are three-and-twenty—twelve years old: Who 
would have thought at that time that you would 
have turned out such a light-hearted fellow ? Well, 
show him about, children. Thomas must go to his 
studies, and my wife has household matters to 
attend to; Jette must—” 

“T am not well, father; I have a violent head- 
ache,” said poor Jette. 

She really did look ill, and her eyes were very 
red and swoln. 

“Vapours!” said the Justitsraad peevishly, and 
shook his head. “ You ought to but I suppose 
matters will right themselves on a nearer acquaint- 
ance,’ he continued. “I understand this kind of 
migraine, as the fine folks at Hamburg used to 
call it. [These last words were addressed to me, 
and I returned a nod which implied sat. sapienti. | 
But, here, Hanne! you don’t mind the morning 
air, I suppose? Then take your cousin Carl under 
your protection, and show him the garden and 
grounds, and do not forget to point out to him the 
view from the Swing Hill; and now be off with 
you, children !” 

“Come, cousin,” 
‘thou’ or ‘ you?’” 

“<«Thou,’ by all means!” I exclaimed. “We 
would not be real cousins if we did not say ‘ thou.’ 
Am I not right, uncle ?” 

“You are after my own heart, boy! 
keep your spirits up, that’s what [ say.” 

Was I not right, I ask, when I said that I was 
a giddy, thoughtless fellow? I believe that I was, 
But what will you say, dear reader, when you learn 
that I did actually walk in the gargen and ramble in 
the woods with this lovely little Hanne? I, her 
pseudo-cousin, I, who deserved the stocks for having 
dared, under ‘another man’s name, to foist my self 
upon a respectable family—lI who, under false pre- 
tences, had violated the sanctity of a seal—I walked 
arm-in-arm with the daughter of the Justitsraad of 
gaard, the angelic little Hanne—I, who richly 
deserved to be scourged off the premises with all 
the dogs at my heels! Alas for human justice | 

As I gazed upon my companion [ felt smitten 
with remorse and shame. Dear little Hanne looked 
so lovely, so bewitching in her pretty morning 
dress that she seemed the incarnation of the beau 
idéal of the romantic day-dream of a stripling of. 
three-and-twenty. 

We ran about like two children, gathering | 
flowers and teaching each other their botanical 
names; and then Hanne would prattle about a} 
thousand little things with which she thought the 
new cousin ought to be made acquainted, till, at 
length, I half forgot that | was not the real cousin 
Carl. 





said Hanne, “are we to say 
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“T am sorry that Jette did not accompany us,” | 
said she; “ but I trust her head-ache will be better | i 
by to-morrow.” | 

I assured her that her company left me nothing 
to desire. 

“A pretty declaration to make after leavi ing the 
girl you are engaged to for eleven long years! 

“ But I don't think Jette seemed over pleased 





at my arrival.” 





THE MESSENGER. 


“Oh, that you musn’t mind. 


She has been j in 
very low spirits lately ; but I daresay that will 
soon wear off, and, besides, she is such an excel]. 
lent girl—much better than I am, or any body I 
know !” 

“ But I must have a lively wife, for I am myself 


lively,” observed I. 

$6 You are very different to what we expected to 
find you, as we always understood that you were 4 
quiet, sedate person, ‘stupid and uninteresting, Ip 
my heart I often pitied Jette, for I cannot ima- 
gine anything more insupportable than a dull, 
stupid husband; but I do not pity her any longer.” 

I could have hugged her upon the spot. Sp 
you were unfavourably prepossessed towards me, 
T’o whom am I indebted for go favourable a cha- 
racter ?” 

“'To your own father; and the letter which yon 
wrote to Jette on the day of her confirmation, in- 
closing a ring, did not give us a better opinion of 
you. It was but a sorry performance, and my 
father had some difficulty in persuading Jette to 
reply to it, when she was to send you a ring in 
return. But you were very young at that time, 
and as we did not hear from you again, your letter 
was soon forgotten. I am sure that Jette has not 
thought six times of you in the six years that have 
since elapsed, which is, perhaps, fortunate for you. 
It was not until your father wrote to say that you 
were coming home and sent remembrances from 
you, that your name was again mentioned by any 
of us; but my father never approved of our laugh- 
ing at your letter.” 

I stored my memory with every little circum. 
stance that might assist me in playing the part 
before me, and I learnt more from this conversa- 
tion than I had been able to glean before. 

“It is folly to make children engage themselves 
for what do they know about love 2” said eeie 

“Tt is worse than folly, Hanne; it is barbarous; 
it is trampling upon our most sacred rights.” 

“You may, however, be thankful for that piece 
of barbarity,” she replied, “without which you 
would never have been engaged to Jette. She has 
many admirers.” 

“Indeed? And who are they, pray? You 
make me jealous.” 

“ Why the young clergyman at , and 
Gustav Holm; both pay her great attention, and 





| Jette is not indifferent to the latter.” 


“ And who is this Gustav Holm, who seems to 
be the more dangerous of the two ?” 

“He is studying practical agriculture over at 
sted, and has visited us occasionally for the last 
three years, principally for Jette’s sake, I am sure.” 

“ Or for yours, little Hanne ?” 

“Indeed, no one comes here for my sake, I 
would not make a secret of it if they did. Jette 
is much more liked and admired than I am, at 
go she deserves to be.” 

“ Perhaps Jette likes Gustav Holm better than 
she likes me, whom in fact she does not know?” 

“Indeed she does not—it would be a bad busi- 
ness if she did; you have been engaged to 
other for eleven years and are to be marri 
Why, you are to be husband and wife.” 
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“What would you have done had you been in’ 
Jette’s place ?” 

“T should perhaps—no, I do not think that I, 
would have done that. But I am not as good and 
as tractable as she is, and no one should have per- 
suaded me on the day of my confirmation to 
accept a ring of betrothal, that I can assure you;, 
particularly if it had been accompanied by such an 
epistle as yours.” 

Hanne plaited some blades of grass together and 
tied them round her finger in a complicated knot. 
“Can you do that,” she asked. 

I tried, but I did not succeed, and she took hold 
of my hand to teach me. ‘“ But what does this 
mean, Carl?” she exclaimed. ‘Where is your 
ring ?” 

“Tt is—-I have—I wear it in a ribbon round my 
neck. I was tired of answering all the questions 
that it called forth, so I determined to wear it in 
that manner.” 

“You were tired of wearing it, indeed! Did 
any one ever hear the like! Jette has constantly 
worn hers, and has besides placed a ‘forget-me- 
not’ on the same finger, as a reminder, I presume, 
not to forget you; and it annoyed you to be asked 
if you were engaged! You men do not deserve 
to be remembered; but come along and I will 
show you a fine view.” 

We walked through a lovely shady grove where 
several paths wound among the trees and crossed 
each other. Hanne led the way, looking like 
Diana with her light and elastic step and flowing 
garments, and I followed like the love-sick Acteon, 
whose fate I was doomed to share. For how soon 
might not the veil be torn asunder? how soon 
might I not stand detected and transformed in the 
eyes of these worthy people, and be consigned 
over to my conscience, which would inflict on me 
tortures more poignant far than the ill-starred 
Actweon experienced beneath the fangs of his own 
hounds. ! 

We approached an eminence whereon stood two 
pillars supporting a swing which from a distance 
looked not unlike a gibbet. From the top of the 
hill the view was very fine and embraced a num- 
ber of village churches, among which was probably 
that of my real uncle. 

‘But why did you erect that gibbet on this 
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presence, for it is one of his most favourite haunts. 


_Now come and swing ine by way of penance,” 


said Hanne, getting into the swing. 

Oh that I could so easily expiate my invo- 
luntary transgression ! 

I could have gone on swinging her for ever, so 
much did I love to gaze on her. But she showed 
for me that consideration I lacked towards myself. 

“You are getting tired, I fear, and I cannot 
allow you to work so hard,” said she. “Come and 
convince yourself that the swing is well placed— 
that is to say, if you are not afraid of the gallows,” 
she added, making room for me in the swing. 

“ Even the gallows would I brave for your sake,” 
said I, seating myself by her side. I set the swing 
in motion, and it was indeed a charming sight to 
see the landscape spread out beneath us. I felt as 
if I were flying through the air with an angel. 

“ How beautiful!’ I exclaimed, and threw my 
arm round Hanne. 

“ Not so bad, considering that it isa gallows. But 
you had better hold fast by the rope, cousin, and 
not by me: Let us continue our walk, we have 
had enough of swinging.” 

“First allow me to proffer an earnest request, 
dear Hanne,” said I, taking her hand. “ Listen to 
me before we leave this spot. I foresee that this 
swing will hereafter, at least in your mind, retain 
the name which I thoughtlessly bestowed upon it. 
Promise me, that should you hear my name men- 
tioned with reproach and doubts cast on my 
honour, you will remember that on this spot I im- 
plored you to judge mercifully of the absent, how- 
ever much appearances might be against him. 
Fate sometimes plays odd pranks with us, dear 
Hanne, and leads us into temptations which we are 
not strong enough to resist.” 

For one moment the lively girl looked seriously 
at me, and then burst into a hearty laugh. One 
moment more, and I should have made a full con- 
fession. 

“T promise you that I will come hither and 
think as well of you as you deserve,” said she, 
“always presuming that I have nothing better to 
do, or nothing better to think on. But for the 
present I can give no more time to reflections on 
the gallows. The luncheon-bell is ringing, and 
my father likes us all to be punctual.” 

Jette did not appear, the headache kept her con- 





lovely spot ?” asked I. 

“Gibbet! No one ever gave my swing that) 
name before,’ said Hanne, much annoyed. “If, 
itwere not impolite, I would say that the person 
Whose imagination sees a gibbet in my innocent 
swing must indeed have a guilty conscience.” 

Alas! her words were but too true. The swing 
will in future be called a gibbet, thought I, and 
to-morrow my character will be dangling in it, as 
4 warning to all self-styled cousins.. 

“Never mind, cousin, let us make it up; but 
do not say a word against this place in my father’s 





fined to her room. Poor girl! I indeed felt for 
her; and when I reflected that the presence of 
the gentleman whose unworthy envoy I was 
would probably inflict still greater torments on 
her, it made me quite miserable. The other mem- 
bers of the family were in high spirits, and I do 
not remember ever having assisted at such an 
agreeable luncheon-party. Alas, half of the day 
was already spent, and at the expiration of the 
other half my happiness would die a sudden death. 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO PUT IN AIR AND PUT OUT FIRE IN COAL-MINES.® 


A COAL-MINE might be poetically viewed as a great | listened to little blowers which hiss out of the 
animal, for it has many animal wants and an animal | coal like so many diminutive snakes, wherever the 
configuration. It has, for example, a capacious| coal is highly bituminous or gaseous, as the best 
maw and an enormous gorge. The shaft is its long} Wallsend coal is; and this is the very quality 
neck, the top thereof its mouth, the waste-work-| which people call “caking;” and coal that cakes 
ings its tail, the whole mine its body, the various} is good to bake cakes. 
passages its anatomic fabric, the main passage} Our scientific friend, Mr. T. J. Taylor, of Ears. 
being its main duct, the “ air-passage” (the leading | don, near Newcastle, has paid much attention to 
one) being its wind-pipe, and the innumerable side| the escape of gas by blowers, in the hope of dis. 
air-passages its corresponding air-vessels. T'lus| covering something about the mode of the exist. 
to make up this huge animal there are, at all| ence of the gas; but unfortunately, the blowers 
events, mouth, neck, body, wind-pipe, arteries and} won't blow scientifically, and that beautiful chemi. 
veins innumerable. This huge animal is a can-| cal law relating to the expansion of gases does not 
nibal, for it swallows hundreds of men daily ; and} apply to the blowers in a coal-pit. That the gas 
it has one great necessity which will at once make} exists in a high state of tension is proved by the 
indisputable its title to animalism, namely, its| eruptive force of the blower by which it exudes. 
perpetual want of pure air. It needs pure air} Just take one example at a colliery very near the 
just as much as any living animal whatever; yes,| town of Newcastle. 
pure air; for if it have not the purest air of the; In November, 1846, when the miners were ap- 
natural heavens it immediately goes into a gal-| proaching a slip-dyke, or small fault, dislocating 
loping consumption, begins to grow very offensive, | the strata, a mass of coal about eight feet long, 
and unless proper remedial aid be called in, finally | four feet wide, and nearly six feet high, being 
runs off into a spontaneous combustion, and so} about eleven tons in weight, was forced from its 
finally perishes! bed, and a large discharge of gas took place. 
Thus we think we have added another animal} Two men who were working with Davy-lamps in 
to the lists of zoology, and we hope we have| the part where the discharge occurred, had one of 
described it as scientifically as a Cuvier or Owen| their lamps extinguished and the other partially 
would have done. We doubt whether either the} covered with the fall of coal. ‘They hastened to 
one or the other of these great comparative anato-} warn the other miners, and all extinguishing their 
mists ever saw so much of this animal as we have| lamps as they retired, finally escaped to the bottom 
done, therefore we make bold to depict it; and we| of the shaft. Now in consequence of this fall of 
have a firm conviction that our readers will be! coal, about 41,681 cubic feet of the air-ways were 
deeply interested in the new monster. found to be in a foul condition, and therefore in an 
Now, to be particular, any full-grown or fully-| explosive state. After, however, from fifteen to 
developed coal-pit requires the greatest attention ; tweuty minutes had elapsed there were no longer 
in order to keep it in health, and the men in it in| any traces of fire-damp; showing the advantages 
soundness. ‘The extensive Neweastle pits are those | of presence of mind and precaution on the part of 
which have demanded and received the greatest! the miners. ‘The ventilating air moved in that 
attention in this matter; for they are very liable} part of the mine when this outburst took place, at 
to sudden eruptions of highly-compressed gas, | the rate of six and a quarter feet per second, and 
which exists in cavities in and around the seams, | the quantity of air which passed a given spot in 
and which bursts forth in large quantities with a} one minute was 10,183 cubic feet. 
rushing violence so soon as the workings of the} A second discharge from another point of the 
mine pierce the receptacle and give the gas an| same slip-dyke took place in December of the same 
opportunity to escape. The receptacles or cavities | year; but the miners cautiously approached the 
containing the gas, when pierced, become what the} dyke by bore-holes kept a-head of the face of the 
men call ‘blowers ;” and they certainly do blow] drifts, the last bore-hole not ouly reaching, but 
like a huge bellows, or “ very like a whale.” We do} passing through the dyke or fault, into the coal 
not know whether the whale, after all, be not the} beyond. This is a curious method of tapping a 
best type; not that we have heard a very loud| blower or cavity, and if more frequently adopted 
“blower” of gas, for its sound is rather a signal] would insure greater safety. But this tapping 
to run away than to stop and listen, at the risk of] will not always suffice; for, in this instance, when 
being blown up by the said blowers. But we have! the inferior coal was displaced above where the 
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* We have before us a thin volume, with numerous plates (sixteen), entitled, “A Practical Treatise on the Working and Ventilation 
of Coal Mines, &c.” By John Hedley, Colliery-viewer. London. 1851. This book supplies us with some data of which we avail 
ourselves in the following article, and «e recommend it to all who wish to pursue the subject. We cannot say, however, that it mets 
our view of a complete work on the subject. ‘This is still a desidcratum, and, we fear, is likely to remain such at present. ‘The trot 
is, the practical men are no great hands with the pen, and the men of the pen are not the men for the practical knowledge. Whea 
two such parties unite in one, or agree to unite for one book, then ca ap ample and satisfactory may be expected. This remark 
is not designed to lessen Mr. Hedley’s claims to attention. His book is good as far as it goes. It ought to have gone much further. 
We sincerely hope that it may arrive at a new and enlarged edition, 
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bore-hole passed, a violent noise was heard like the 
blowing-off of steam and a heavy discharge of gas 
took place, which filled the air-courses for 641 
yards in length—an area of 86,306 cubic feet. 
‘At 400 yards from the point of efflux, a mining 
manager met the foul air coming, not very wel- 
comely, to blow upon him; he saw the lamp in his 
hand enlarge its flame and he drew down the wick. 
The gas ‘continued to burn in the lamp for ten 
minutes, making the inclosing wires red hot, and 
then, much to the agent's satisfaction, went out. 
At 641 yards from its efflux the gas was met by 
four men and boys who had the wit to immerse 
their reddening lamps in water. Although the 
explosive gas was not observed further than this 
point, yet it probably extended much further ; as 
then becoming diffused and attenuated, it ceased to 
excite attention. After some twelve or fifteen 
minutes had elapsed, there was no more appear- 
ance of gas, except near the point of issue of the 
blowers, where it seemed to come out sensibly 
warmer than the air, Here was a case of a mine 
saved from a destructive explosion by the wise use 
of the Davy lamp; and it had been used in that 
same mine since a fatal accident therein in ]817. 
Now the ventilating force at this time was as 
follows : the air was circulating at the rate of five 
and a half feet in a second, and the quantity cir- 
culated was found to be equal to the passage at one 
point of 16,000 cubic feet in a minute. ‘To show 
the state of tension in which the confined gas 
exists, it may be mentioned that in this very col- 
liery, when they were sinking two shafts, a consi- 
derable quantity of solid freestone was upheaved 
by the gas, and immense discharges of it took 
place. Just as you may observe steam lifting up 
the lid of your tea-kettle or tea-urn ; or, if you be 
a traveller, just as the steam lifts up the valve of a 
locomotive steam-engine, so the gas, on a larger 
scale, uplifts the solid stone and loosened coal. And 
thus it blows offlike the steam from the engines at’a 
railway-station, and those who live near one, as the 
writer does, know what this means. 

The gas very commonly collects at the side of 
dykes and slips, and this naturally enough ; for 
wherever the regular course of the strata is dis- 
turbed there will any gaseous matter become penned 
up. The dyke, or intrusion of rock in the beds of 
coal, acts as a dock-gate does in the water ; it dams 
back the stream, and of course, if an opening be 
made in the dock-gate or the dyke, out pours the 
water or the gas in great force. When the men are 
working in the northern mines they sometimes hear 
a sudden noise like the sound of falling water ; 
this is the first issue of a blower of fire-damp, and 
it is fortunate that it gives this warning sound, so 
that all may escape to the shaft and give the signal 
to be drawn up. In one blower it was estimated 
that a volume of gas was suddenly poured forth of 
from 3000 to 4000 cubic feet in measure; and 
this would render foul, and probably inflammable, 
35,000 cubic feet of air. It was reckoned that if 
this quantity of gas had been slowly delivered, it 
might have been rendered inexplosive, and there- 
fore harmless as to extreme danger, by a ventila- 


ting current of 4°39 feet of air passing through the 
dritts in a second. But the difficulty lies in the 
rushing forth of the gas in one strong and sudden 
outburst, so that when from 3000 to 4000 cubic 
feet of fire-damp are poured forth into an under- 
ground passage at once, in a rapid discharge, no 
communicable current of ventilating air can be 
brought against it so as to dilute it sufficiently. If 
you could, by any mechanjeal contrivance, sweep 
the passages of the mine with a force of air that 
should certainly sweep off any exudation from 
blowers, then you would render it impossible to 
travel in the passages of the mine, and you your- 
self would be swept along like a feather, and the 
engineer would be hoisted on his own petard, as 
our poet hath it. 

A very strong blower was that which Mr. Hedley 
tells us (page 2%) they had at Wigan: by-the-bye, a 
strong blower indeed would be necessary to blow 
off the smoke from that hole of a town, Wigan! 
There is a seam of coal there called the Cannel 
Seam, producing the well-known cannel-coal (that 
is, candle-coal), which burns like a candle, and out 
of which ornaments are made to pass for jet orna- 
ments. ‘The seam is 900 feet deep. At the distance 
of sixty yards from the shaft, and shortly after 
the seam was opened, a discharge’of gas took place 
from a blower which fouled 40,000 cubic feet of air 
in about twelve minutes. It is computed that not 
less than from 4000 to 5000 cubic feet of gas must 
have been given off during these first twelve minutes 
after the outburst ; and so strong was the blower 
that the face or surface of the placer could not be 
approached in safety, even with the Davy-lamp, for 
eight days! This discharge also took place at the 
point of the intersection of a natural interruption 
of the strata called a *‘ down-throw,” and by its 
force two tons weight of stoue and coal-rubbish 
were forced from the face of the strata. Of course, 
they use the Davy-lamp in that mine. 

Now, how are we to attempt to remedy this dan- 
gerous state of things underground? We have pass- 
ingly described the plan of ventilating pursued in 
the north in a former paper in this Magazine; but 
there are more points which we did not then notice, 
and which have now come under review. If we 
were to carry on our analogy with the animal, we 
might say that it is the tendency of the mine to 
exhaust the oxygen, like other creatures, and, like 
them, to produce carbon. The great question, 
then, with the keepers of the said animal is, how 
to supply it with the requisite quantity of pure air. 

When a mine is in full and extensive work it 
has two shafts—the upcast and the downcast—in 
suitable positions and of suitable dimensions. 
These two shafts should be sunk at a considerable 
distance from each other, so that in the event of 
an explosion destroying the air-ways, a current of 
fresh air will pass through the mine from one shaft 
to another and preserve the lives of all the work- 
men who can gain access to it. The upceast-shaft 
is that one which answers the purpose of a chim- 
ney, as all the heated and foul air ascends by it, 
whilst the downcast lets down the pure: hence 





their names. The upcast should have a larger 
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area than the downcast, to afford room for the ex- 
pansion of the air and to produce a greater ven- 
tilation. 

At the bottom of this upcast-shaft is placed the 
ventilating-furnace, in order to produce a thorough 
draught through the mine by the heat in one shaft. 
A temperature in the upcast-shaft of sixty degrees 
above the temperature in the downcast-shaft will 
only cause an expansion in the air of about one- 
eighth, and will require but a very small portion 
of the effect of the furnace to overcome the resist- 
ance in the shaft. As the power of the furnace is 
exerted in drawing the air through the passages of 
the mine, the areas of these passages have con- 
siderable influence on the amount of the circula- 
tion. If the upcast-shaft be exclusively employed 
for ventilation (which it seldom is), then velocities 
of from twenty to thirty feet per second in the cur- 
rent of air can be produced by means of the fur- 
nace in good shafts, after drawing the air through 
the workings. As far as bodily comfort is con- 
cerned, when the upcast-shaft is used for a passage 
to the mine, the lowest possible temperature would 
be desirable, as we well remember our own near 
approach to suffocation in an instance of descent 
over the furnace. But a great heat renders a 
double use of the shaft very undesirable, for it in- 
jures the drawing-ropes, whether they be of hemp 
or wire; and if a pumping-apparatus pass down the 
upcast, then the dampness of the pumps reduces 
the drawing-power of the furnace at the bottom. 

With good shafts and a sufficient furnace, it 
is surprising how much air can be put into the 
pit. Of course, the quantity of air necessary to 
ventilate a mine will depend on the extent of the 
workings, the thickness of the seam, the quantity 
of gas in the mine, and the number of men at 
work in it. But in the most fiery seams of coal in 
the Newcastle mines, an average of nearly 600 
cubic feet of air per minute is circulated, for each 
collier employed, through the mine, and nearly 
200 cubic feet of air per minute for each statute 
acre of mine. According to the fiery nature of 
the pit, more or less, a general average of 
from 200 to 500 cubic feet of air per minute, for 
each collier employed, should be made to pass 
through the mine. In the great Hetton Mine, near 
Durham, which is one of the most extensive collier- 
ies in existence, and from which comes much of 
our best coal, at present no less than 169,000 cubic 
feet of air are circulated through the mine per 
minute, by means of three furnaces and one upcast- 
shaft, fourteen feet in diameter and 900 feet in 
depth. By these means, eleven districts of the 
mine, each with an average run of four and a 
quarter miles, are thoroughly ventilated. As an- 
other instance, at the Haswell Colliery (well known 
for an unfortunate catastrophe some few years 
since), in the county of Durham, 94,000 cubic feet 
of air are circulated through the mine by means 
of the furnace and one upcast-shaft six feet six 
inches in diameter, and more than 900 feet deep, 
the downcast-shaft being about twelve feet six 
inches in diameter. In other collieries, similarly 
ventilated, it is found that the rate of the current 
of ventilating air is five and a half and six anda 


quarter feet per second, and the quantity of gir 
passing in one minute is from 10,483 to 16,000 
cubic feet. 

A great addition has recently been made to the 
ventilating power by the employment of high. 
pressure steam, and this is the idea of Mr. Golds. 
worthy Gurney. A jet of steam at high-pressure 
is introduced into the shaft; the force of this jet 
produces a sudden vacuum which the air rushes to 
fill up; and being carried through the mine the 
circulation of the current is vastly increased, and 
the circulation can, by this method, be at any time 
augmented, which it evidently could not be with 
a mere furnace and air-shaft—at least, to a great 
degree. If the jets of steam be applied near the 
top of the shaft, the effect is limited compared 
with that produced by their application at the 
bottom ; but in the latter case, heat should be added 
in order to diminish condensation. 

A colliery, the commencement of which we wit- 
nessed, at Seaton Delaval, in Northumberland, js 
now ventilated by the use of high-pressure steam, 
in conjunction with heat from the boiler-fires. By 
this plan 86,000 cubic feet of air are circulated 
every minute through the mine. There is in this 
mine one upcast-shaft of eight feet diameter, and 
600 feet in depth; and twenty-five jets of steam 
are let in at the bottom of the shaft, and steam is 
used at a pressure of thirty-three pounds to the 
square inch. Now this very mine is an example of 
the superiority of steam-jets; for previously to 
their use, two furnaces, each with fifty square feet 
of fire-surface, and two upcast-shafts, respectively 
of nine and eight feet diameter, were employed, and 
yet only 53,000 cubic feet of air per minute were 
pressed through the mine. Here is a clear gain of 
33,000 cubic feet of air per minute, besides other 
advantages. The agent having tried the steam for 
more than two years at this mine finds it more 
effectual and more economical than ventilation with 
the furnace. This is a beautiful example of the 
application of a simple addition of a long-known 
agent to practical purposes. It is, however, remark- 


lable that even this obvious advantage has had to 





encounter many local prejudices against it. We 
wonder at this; for, as a mere matter of choice of 
evils, we should prefer to run the risk of being 
slightly scalded with steam to that of being roasted 
by a furnace-fire, in the possible accident of a 
descent, obviating all considerations of ventilating 
efficacy ! 

We are not to infer that a mine is certainly 
well-ventilated because it has a large quantity of 
air; for a mine with a small circulation of air, all 
properly distributed into its various passages, may 
be better ventilated than one with a large circula- 
tion injudiciously applied. The prime object 
to make the air penetrate in every necessary 
quarter, and then to work it off in the best diree- 
tions, avoiding as much as possible the hurrying 
of fouled air back again, and thus occasioning 
danger of explosion, and also deteriorating ¢ 
breathing air of the colliers. And another point 
of the highest practical importance is to avol 
such a feeble ventilation as should only serve 
dilute the gas up to the explosive point. Remem- 
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bering that the fire-damp, that is, carburetted 
hydrogen gas, requires sixteen times its bulk of 
atmospheric air to dilute it so asto render it inex- 
plosive, we perceive that such a measure of air as 
should come short of this requisite would abso- 
lutely only tend to render it more explosive ; thus 
a measure of from six or seven to nine times its 
bulk of atmospheric air would be the very thing to 
lead to an explosive mixture of the dangerous gas. 
The reader will at once see that to ventilate pro- 
perly is a very delicate and difficult matter in 
large mines. It isnot simply blowing the bellows, 
but the bellows must be blown with discretion. 

It is a singular thing that very scientific men 
do not always succeed best in mining management. 
Anaccomplished savant visited the northern mines 
at the desire of Government, and published some 
remarks, with plates, in his report, which proved 
clearly that he mainly misunderstood the requisites 
of good mining ventilation. ‘The best man to ac- 
complish this business is a well-instructed mining- 
agent who has been brought up in the mines, as a 
horse is trained in a stable, a soldier in the army, 
or a sailor in a ship. 

Many things occur to derange the ventilation of 
amine, even when it appears deficient. The chief 
deranging cause is a sudden variation in the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, from which variation of 
cause the ventilation becomes altered. Thus the 
mine may be well supplied with air for one day, 
and may show every sign at the close of the day 
of being safe and free. But in the night a change 
in the pressure of the air may cause a great dif- 
ference, and the mine may be unfit for entry on 
the following morning. Hence proper men are 
expected to go through the pit at day-break before 
work commences. A change in the weight of the 
common air will relieve the blowers from pressure 
and opposition, and will release much gas from 
the hissing crevices of the coal, and from the waste 
parts of the mine called: goaves. It is just as if a 
policeman or bailiff should suddenly take off his 
hands from the collar of some unfortunate captive 
who had been walking quietly enough to jail 
before; away he darts, and so does the gas in a 
mine when the outward air becomes a little ex- 
panded. It is probable that several unexplained 
explosions in mines might be ascribed to this 
cause. Some have happened just when the men 
resumed their work in the morning; others 
at the autumnal season, when the high winds have 
changed the temperature and weight of the air ; 
and it has always been found that a sudden fall 
in the mercury of the barometer was followed by 
4 proportionate derangement of pit-ventilation. 

e under-ground manager should always observe 
changes of the barometer closely, and constant 
Vigilance in this matter might prevent disastrous 
consequences.® 


ene 


* One of the best things in Mr. Hedley’s book is the dosing 
vice to colliery agents and miners. In p. 111 he says, in ad- 
ng the managers underground on this subject, “When a 
reduction of the density of the atmosphere takes place, the gas in 
goaves expands, and is thus liberated in considerable quantities 
nto the workings, and the blowers also give off gas freely. Inthe 
nee of instruments to indicate changes of pressure in the 
here, you should observe the direction of the wind, as 








One mining-agent uses a barometer in all his 
collieries, and marks the index of each with the 
words ‘fire slow,” “fire moderate,” and “fire 
heavy.” This shows the degree of danger to be 
apprehended in the mine by a sudden reduction 
of pressure to these points, after the barometer 
has been high for some time; but it will not in all 
cases indicate the state of the mine. Vigilant ob- 
servation of acommon vertical barometer (not the 
wheel) and daily entry*in 2 proper book of obser- 
vations, will do much to convey information as to 
the causes of changes, and will afford useful records 
for others by comparison and communication. 

The thermometer also is called into requisition. 
I’or an increase in the temperature of the air re- 
duces the ventilation of the mine, by causing the 
temperature of the downcast and upcast shafts to 
be more nearly equal; and it is evident that the 
ventilating power of the furnace depends on the 
difference of temperature in these shafts. A re- 
duction of pressure of the atmosphere, in connexion 
with an increase of its temperature, both liberates 
gas and reduces ventilation: this, therefore, is the 
most dangerous conjuncture of all. In such cases 
the ventilation must be immediately increased and 
the foul returning air passed into the upcast-shaft 
over the furnace without coming into contact with 
the fire of the furnace. This is done, in the north, 
by conducting it through a “ dumb-furnace,” that 
is, a channel over the fiery furnace, and heated by 
it, but inclosed from its flame in brick. Where 
steam-jets are employed, the ventilation could be 
instantly increased. 

It may be asked how the velocity and quantity 
of the ventilating air are ascertained. Formerly 
they had no better expedient than measuring the 
passage of a whiff of gunpowder smoke, or the course 
of a candle flame; but now good anemometers 
(4. ¢. Wind-measurers) are in use. Anemometers 
are of various kinds and of various degrees of 
complexity; but a very simple one will suffice for 
a coal-mine. Thus a pendulum, swinging freely 
along a graduated surface of wood and placed in 
an air-passage, will at once indicate changes in the 
velocity of the air. Any simple anemometer may 
be adapted to the use of a mine. ‘The rule for com- 
putation is simple enough, as thus: the velocity 
of the air multiplied by the area of the passage 
(at that point where the velocity is ascertained) will 
give the quantity of air passing along. ‘Thus, if the 
velocity of air be ten feet per second, and the area 
of the passage be thirty square feet, then 300 
(50 by 10) cubic feet of air will pass along each 





changes in the wind’s course are accompanied by changes in the 
pressure of the atmosphere. North-west, north, and north-east 
winds may be considered favourable, as the atmosphere is gene- 
rally of greater density, ond gas then accumulates in the crevices 
and goaves of the mine. As the wind passes southerly from north- 
west, and northerly from north-east, the density of the atmosphere 
decreases ; and south-west, south, and south-east winds may be 
considered unfavourable, for gas is then liberated from the wastes 
and other of the mine. Changeable and high winds act 
unfavourably to the safety of mines by impeding the ventilation.” 
Who would have thought the way of the wind would have been of 
so much consequence to men a thousand feet underground? It 
seems that the more uncertain and shifty air acts as a jailor upon 
the fire-damp. The dangerous gas is sealed down by a heavy air, 
as the genii were sealed in baskets with King Solomon's pt. § ace 
cording to the story in the Arabian Nights! 
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second, or 18,000 (300 by 60) cubic feet per 
minute. 

It is not very easy to convey by words an apt 
representation of the plan and character of a large 
coal-mine, or its laying-out and working-out. But it 
has occurred to us that at this period the most gene- 
rally intelligible analogy would be derived from 
likening the underground plan of a large Newcastle 
mine to the area of the Crystal Palace—though, cer- 
tainly, in every other respect than plan of area there 
could not beagreatercontrast. But in extent the mine 
far surpasses the Glass Palace. The great nave, or 
central passage, of the Great Exhibition Building 
may be likened to the main passage of the mine, 
and the side passages, such as those devoted to 
Sweden, the Zollverein, France, United States, &c., 
may be said to resemble the side-ways of the pit. 
The plan in both cases is somewhat similar. As 
the Crystal Palace is laid out on the system of 
squares, so is the coal-pit, though with greater 
equality and regularity of division. 


will remember how he threaded some of the Crys-| 





commonly adopted process. It also diminishes the 
friction and consequently the drag upon the furnace 
thereby causing the circulation of a greater quan. 
tity of air through the entire mine. 

No one can be thoroughly impressed with the 
importance and excellence of these systematic ar- 
rangements who has not paid a subterranean visit 
to one of these mines. It is worth a trip to New. 
castle to see one of the larger coal-pits; and we 
would venture to say that the visitor would remem- 
ber much more of his subterranean visit than of a 
visit to the Great Exhibition, and remember it far 
longer. Visits which we made many years since 
to mines are fresh in our recollection now. Never 
shall we forget the impression made upon us when 
our scientific friend, Mr. T. J. Taylor of Earsdon, 
accompanied us to his Earsdon fiery pit. When in 
its recesses, and expatiating on the dangers of ex- 
plosion, our friend said he would give us a treat 
by showing us how the gas would fire. Then, 


If the reader | ordering some of the men to be ready, he applied 


a candle to the roof, and immediately a swift, blue 


tal Palace passages to reach a particular object or! lambent flame shot over-head over the whole pas- 


part, and if he will imagine the palace all dark, and 
all underground, and the roof close to the ground, 
then may he form some slight idea of what his 
journey would be in a coal-mine of the largest size. 

But this comparison will also afford an idea of the 
ventilating system: suppose that a current of air 
had to be conveyed through every passage in the 
Crystal Palace from one end to the other—that 
entering at one door it cannot go out at the other 
before it has ventilated every corner—it is quite 
clear that to effect this a variety of expedients must be 
resorted to. Stoppings and doors must be erected 
every here and there to prevent the dispersion of 
the air into a large indirect course. Accordingly, 
when you thread a coal-pit, you come every now 
and then upon a stopping or door, which has its 
duty todo. By standing close to one of these doors, 
when going against the air-current, you may hear 
the air whestling, like the open wind, on the other 
side of the door ; when the door is opened, of course 
the whistling ceases. An experienced miner 
gathers a good deal from this whistling as to the 
efficiency of the ventilation. When the “doors 
whistle wrong,’ the miner is on the alert; when 
they “whistle right,” he is at ease. 

‘The most curious point of ventilating manage- 
ment is, perhaps, what is called splitting the air. 
By suitable stoppings and barriers, the ventilating 
current can be divided and subdivided like so much 
fluid ; and a stream of air going down one leading 
passage can be split and forked, and made to 
branch out on either side. In one pit we saw a 
plan by which the air-current was not only split, 
but made to perform a kind of summerset upon 
itself, by being conveyed through a brick channel 
back again, overhead, in a contrary direction. If 
you remember that a principal and old mine will 
extend several miles underground, then you will 
conceive what coaxing management of the air 
must frequently take place. Splitting the air also 
shortens the distance it has to travel, and this ad- 
vantage, together with that of a reduced velocity in 
each district (the result of subdivision), makes it a 





sage in which we were! Not being accustomed to 
such a treat, we were hardly sufficiently grateful. 
The sight was beautiful enough, but it reminded us 
most unpleasantly of terrible catastrophes produced 
by explosions of this same gas. It was singular 
to see how this inflamed gas was easily extinguished 
by “dowsing,” t. ¢, by dashing against it with 
large coal-bags and heavy “ bread-bags” in which 
the men keep their dinners. By such assistance 
we could readily understand the great flow and 
force of this fire-damp, for it could at any time be 
inflamed near the roof; and, curiously enough, four 
long pipes had been inserted into the waste work- 
ings of this mine, and, being carried along the pas- 
sages until they reached the bottom of the shaft, 
they were then turned up a little, and a light being 
applied to their mouths a very copious flame was 
kindled; and thus four rushing gas-lights burned 
freely and brightly at the bottom of the entrance 
into the mine! 

Another singular evidence of the gas-producing 
powers of a mine is (or was) to be seen outside 
the Wallsend pit, near Newcastle: and it can 
be observed from the railway near it. This old 
pit was worked out and closed. It was always 
very fiery ; anda pipe was inserted into the waste 
portions and brought up to the surface. It was 
kindled at the mouth, and it has now been burning 
for several years night and day! At a distance it 
seems like a large gas-light, similar to those of 
towns. So great is the quantity of gas produced 
at this pit that some years ago aschemer projec 
to bring it from the mine into Newcastle, to supply 
the town with light. Nor would this have been 
so impracticable as many might think, for the 
waste (or goaf) of an old fiery pit is in fact a gas 
reservoir, ever producing immense quantities 
carburetted hydrogen gas by the fall of the coal, 
and its gradual subsidence. Some of the largest 
goaves have been calculated to produce such qual-, 
tities of gas that we almost fear to quote 
from memory. If pipes could be carried from all 
the goaves of the mines near Newcastle, the w 
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town would not only be lit up, but brilliantly 
illuminated. 

We must say a word or two on safety-lamps. | 
We have before briefly explained the principle of 
the Davy-lamp in a former paper. It will be re-. 
membered that it consists of a simple oi! lamp. | 
encased in a close wire gauze cylinder. The inner | 
gauze of wire should be six inches high, and from | 
one and four-tenths to one and five-tenths of an | 
inch in diameter, and framed with twenty-six 
wires to the inch, or 784 apertures to the square 
inch. Through these apertures flames will not 

s, unless forced through them by extraordinary | 
pressure, and for some little time. A shield. of 
tin or other metal, is made to encircle two-thirds 
of the gauze. If the fire-damp enlarges the flame | 
in the lamp it is a signal of danger not to be neg- 
lected ; for when the gauze becomes heated flame 
wonld more easily pass through it. It has been a 
subject of frequent dispute amongst scientific men 
interested in mines, whether the Davy-lamp is an 
infallible security. Much has been said and written 
proand contra ; but we think all observations go to 
prove its safety under ordinary circumstances. 
Powerful blowers, suddenly and forcibly discharged, 
may extinguish the flame, and pess it if the wire 
becomes red or white hot. But, of course, a miner | 
would escape, or attempt to escape, at the first signal 
of such danger. There is a tendency upon the part 
of miners and agents to prefer the simple Davy- 
lamp, but several scientific authorities recommend 
improved lamps. Of these there are several. 
Cluny’s lamp has a strong glass cylinder around 
the light, with a gauze from three to four inches, 
high. It affords four times as much light as the 
Davy-lamp unaltered. We remember hearing Dr. 
Cluny himself, at Sunderland, describe his own | 
lamp. <A fine intellectual head he had (not the 
lamp) with a most benevolent look. He got little 
fame for his improved lamps, but much love 
amongst a few devoted friends. 

Four or five different lamps are in use in the 
mines of this country and the Continent. For 
ourselves, we recommend the miner always to 
use the simple Davy-lamp in every mine at all 
fiery, and always to be thankful for it and watch- 
ful over it. There would not be so many explo- 
sions if Davy-lamps were commonly used. Every 
pitman should peruse (and have them procured for 
him) Sir Humphry Davy’s own remarks on the 
use of his own lamps. ‘These should be cheaply 
printed and hung up in every mine. Strange to 
say, not many of the common miners understand 
the principles of the Davy-lamp. A little know- 

edge here would be a wholesome thing against 
dangerous times. We have always felt when we 
have carried a Davy-lamp underground that he 
who knew not its principles was foolishly ignorant 
of his best friend—a friend in need, and a friend 
ithe dark. We earnestly recommend a few pe- 
nodical lectures on these subjects in the mining 
districts. Talk and lecture about Protection! why 
You have it in the Davy-lamp, and care little for it! 

€ have not a few very beautiful similes derived 
from the Davy-lamp, ready for use for after-dinner 
*peeches and club-lectures. Any one can learn 
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the terms of disposal on applying to our publisher. 


But let every one beware how he tries a simile 


without leave and fair purchase! 

We have now said as much as we suppose we 
shall be allowed to say on the subject of puting 
air into mines. Now for a word or two about the 
subject of putting fires ont in mines. 

Any reader will see that there are several 
causes Which may produce a general fire in a coal- 


pit. A regular conflagration underground may 


arise from explosions of gas, from subterraneous 
engine-flues, from the furnaces used for ventilation, 
from exposed lights left in mines, and from spon- 
taneous combustion, originating in the waste work- 
ings, especially whege fie coal contains much 
pyrites, 

A mine on fire is not like a house on fire, for it 
does not blaze up, and crackle, and light the hori- 
zon far and wide, and bring out the parish engines 
and arm immense crowd. No; it is a slow and 
secret sort of affair, but extends under a very large 
space and keeps in a very long time. You can- 
not bring a parish engine near it; neither can you 
always tell when it has commenced or where. 
Looking down the shaft, you feel an intense glow 
of heat come up; you perceive much smoke, and 
occasionally the crevices in the ground emit smoke. 


Perhaps a roaring noise may be heard on bending 


the ear to the shaft; or it may be that little smoke 
and little noise are occasioned by the fire. The 
coal may be slowly igniting, and the ignition may 
be extending far around, without many certain in- 
dications of the combustion. Much depends on 
the nature of the coal, whether it burns slow or 
quick, and with or without much flame or smoke. 

Mr. Gurney’s idea of extinguishing fires in 
mines by filling the workings with de-oxydized 
air is at least ingenious. This de-oxydized air is 
obtained by passing atmospheric air through a fire, 
when it is conducted to the shaft and passed 
through the workings by means of a jet of steam, 
in both the upeast and the downcast-shafts. The 
plan has yet to be established; but Mr. Gurney 
has made some successful attempts to put out fires, 
and is now engaged upon a very important one at 
Drumpellier Colliery, near Glasgow. The waste, 
or worked-out portion of that mine, is many hun- 
dred acres in extent, and is moreover very thick. 
The coal was set on fire by the flue of an under- 
ground engine on the 19th of April, and it has 
been burning since that period. By means of 
stoppings, and by natural interruptions in the coal 
strata, about eighty acres of this waste have been 
isolated and cut off from the fire. At one of the 
shafts the following apparatus has been established : 
A high-pressure boiler, with a small engine for 
feeding, with pipe leading to a pump at top of the 
shaft. At the bottom of this pump is a steam-jet, 
three-eighths of an inch diameter. Opposite to this, 
at the distance of fifty fect, is a coke furnace, six- 
teen feet area, with a tlue between it and the shaft, 
which flue always contains a few inches of water 
by way of cooling the gas. When the steam-jet 
is working, this coke furnace draws down, and the 
whole gas is sent to the top of the shaft at a tem- 
perature of 600 degrees, for it melts lead; but 
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upon coming in contact with the steam-jet it is 
cooled, and it is still further cooled by the intro- 
duction of three gallons cf water per minute, let 
down the pipe in conjunction with the steam-jet 
and carbonic acid gas. The rate of discharge per 
hour may be judged of from the following facts : 
The furnace consumes 250 pounds of coke. ‘The 
whole contents of the steam-boiler, at seventy 
pounds per inch, go down. ‘The gas-flue evapo- 
rates sixty gallons of water. The discharge of 





water, in addition, is 180 gallons. ‘The tempera- 
ture of the gas at the end of the flue and top of the | 
shaft is 600 degrees ; at twenty feet below the jet | 
it is 190 degrees ; at the bottom of the shaft (which | 
is thirty-six fathoms) it is 170 degrees. ‘The open | 
pipe at the one only upcast-pit where the choke- 
damp is blowing off is 80 degrees.” ‘These are the | 





on fire ; and in some places the fire was so intense 
as to vitrefy the strata above the coal. Water was 
poured on the fire by several jets for three weeks 
until there was no appearance of fire in the out. 
skirts of the locality where it existed. 'This portion 
of the mine was then closed up, and remained 
closed for some months. Shortly after it was 
reopened, the fire again broke out, but not so ex. 
tensively as at first. Mr. Gurney’s method of forcing 
in de-oxydised air was then resorted to for a space 
of three weeks, when that portion of the mine was 
again closed up. ‘Three months after it was thus 
closed it was again re-opened, when little fire was 
visible, which was extinguished with water, 

Mr. Buddle,a great Newcastle agent, adopted 
the plan of extinguishing smaller fires by coneus. 
sion of the air. When the pitmen could not 


figures and the precise facts for the mechanic and | “doust’’ out a small flame of lighted gas, a cannon 
student to meditate and caleulate upon. The result | was discharged in the direction of the burning gas, 
of this interesting process cannot be ascertained and commonly succeeded in extinguishing it. Gas 
for some time to come; but some conjecture may | burning on the surface of the coal, and inaccessible 


be formed, and they are that the object of extinc- | 
tion will be ultimately secured. On _ looking 
through the stoppings in the mine, the whole space | 
is found to be occupied with carbonic acid gas : | 
but there is a marked deficiency of air at the | 
upeast-pipe. The reduction of the temperature by | 
sending down water is very extraordinary, and the 
water is all driven into spray. Daily records of 
the proceedings are kept, and all is carried on with 
regularity, and we hope with a full prospect of 
putting out the fire in the mine, and thus leaving our 
canny neighbours some coals to put into their grates. 

Putting out a fire is a much more difficult mat- 
ter than most people would imagine. The process 
of excluding atmospheric air from the fire would 
be thought to be effectual, and yet it is frequently a 
dangerous remedy, owing to the explosion of the 
gas which is distilled by the fire from the coal. You 
cannot always put in the water and exclude the gas ; 
and putting in the water may be the wrong course. 
Again, the filling of the workings of the mine with 
water is attended with considerable cost, and should 
only be resorted to in extreme cases. For you 
may perhaps puta small fire out by putting a large 
quantity of water in; but when you have put out 
the fire you have need to put out the water also, 





a mine than to pump it out again. In some in- 
stances too, after the water has extinguished the 
tire, spontaneous combustion takes place in the coal, 
probably owing to the deflorescence of the pyrites 
in the coal occasioned by the damp in the mine. 
Mr. Hedley tells us of a mine which took fire 
from an underground engine-flue, and which had 
been slowly burning some time before it was dis- 
covered. When the fire burst into a flame it 
spread rapidly along the roof. 'The first step taken 
for extinction was to endeavour to subdue the fire 
with powerful jets of water. The pumping engine 
was kept working to serve new pipes, and supplied 
water at a pressure of about eighty pounds on the 
square inch. Defore water was poured on the fire, 
pillars of the coal (cannel coal) at the roof of the mine 
for more than thirty yards along the levels, were 
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* These particulars are from a Glasgow jourval. 


to ordinary attempts, may be oiten extinguished 
by concussion. Mr. Buddle himself told us some 
singular instances. 

‘Thus have we shown how they put air in a 
mine, why they put it in, in what quantities, by 
what agencies, for what purposes; and how they 
measure its amount, and direct its tortuous course. 


Lastly, we have shown how they put fire out, as 


well as air in the mine. We hope the general 
reader will be instructed on this dark subject, as 
well as amused by our labours. He will now 
probably rise from his seat and stir the fire ; when 
he does so (if his wife permit him) let him re- 
member us and the poor miners! 

We may just add that the attentive visitors to 
the Great Exhibition will remember many objects 
of interest in connexion with the subjects of these 
papers. Some will remember the large mine-ven- 
tilating machine in the machinery department. 
All ventilating machinery for mines is looked upon 
rather unfavourably, both on account of expense 
and bulk. ‘There are several machines, such as 
Struve’s and others; but, for ourselves, we do not 
see their necessity in a well-arranged pit; and the 
steam-jet of high-pressure steam is far simpler. 

‘There was a model of a coal-mine in the ma- 


and it isa much cheaper process to pump water into | chinery-department, and among the mineral pro- 


ducts were numerous suites of specimens of coal, &e. 
The large masses of coal at the western entrance 
(outside) afforded a good idea of the masses to be 
found in thick seams; and the high pillar of the 
Staffordshire nine-yard seam was very instructive. 

Some will call to mind the large chair (garden 
chair) cut out of smooth cannel (or parrot) coal, 
near the machinery, and exhibited by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. We are vain enough 
to think that if the reader of our papers would, 
after perusing thein, inspect models, he would find 
an additional interest in all his researches mt 
what we may term the bluck art, an art W 
black as it is in its products and in its workme® 
(so that the pitmen are familiarly called bla 
diamonds), is nevertheless the source of brightness 
in the parlour, on the family hearth, and ™ 
heart of the family! 
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APOLOGY. 


BY DANIEL WILSON, 


I watcHen the sun sink in the golden West, 
While the old city spread beneath my feet 
Engirdled the green slopes whence Arthur's seat 

Lifts his bold crest ; 


And from the height my thoughts went down among 
The purple smoke-cloud, with its throng of men, 
And thence to generations that had been 

When Time was young; 


And thinking of the hours, perchance misspent, 


. . , . * | 
Tracing Time's footsteps some few centuries | 


back, 
"Twas thus my fancy shaped its wayward track, 
And found content. 


The Earth moves eastward, pressing towards the | 
portal 
Of earth-born dawns; the Sun her motion borrows, 
And Time .sweeps past to meet the coming 
morrows, 
lor ever mortal. 


For ‘tis the Earth and Time that, in such rounds, 
Are ever dawning ; while the full-orbed Sun, | 
And sphered Eternity whence Time begun, 

Know not such bounds. 


To God ’tis ever noon-tide, one round sun. 
And ever now with the Eternities ; 
Sphered in completeness, every aspect is | 

The full-orbed one! 


Children of Earth, we think her sunsets golden; | 
Her dawns the portals of a new day's hope ; 
Her pasts eternities behind the slope 

Of Time, waxed olden. 


We take the crescent bow of the ample round— 
All else concealed—to be its very whole; 
And as we move, it—moveless—seems ascroll | 

Ceaseless unwound. | 


The seeming being to us the actual : 
As anguish, though in dreams, ie anguish still, 
Aud thoughts whose grasp the soul’s whole orbit 
fill 
Are the soul’s all. 


And so each moment's xow—which to God's angels 
Must seem but asa sand-grain on Time’s shore— 
Weighed by us ’gainst Eternity, o’erpower 

God’s own evangels ! 


And, if we quit such moments, what remain ? 
A past, dark cradle-time, we call Antiquity, | 
A Fature, in whose vague ubiquity 
Thought grows to pain. | 


Antiquity being that which once hath been, 
The Present only is, while all futurity 
Being still to be, its vast maturity 

Hides in’t unseen. 


| And as one wandering long 1 in mazes vast, 


In vain pursuit of clues that break and fail, 
Or spreading on the deep a breezeless sail, 
Sickens at last— 


Who, having such a Janus-fronted Time, 
And having asked of that which is to be 
Vain questionings of world’s futurity 

And the soul’s prime— 


I turned for answer, wandering through the past, 
Century by century, to the infant years, 
Cradled wherein the mythic form appears 

Of things which last. 


Ransacking in their dust for buried gems, 
To bring from out the grave, in living guise, 
The heroes of the past, and realise 
Historic dreams. 


Yet pleasant were’t, methinks, some autumn eve, 
When all the business of the world seems done, 
To stmk to slumber with the setting sun, 

And take our leave, 


And sleep away the centuries, while spoeds 
The world, with all the passions of our time, 
And wake again to see its nobler prime 


And loftier deeds ; 


And sleep again, to wait another leap 
Of the world’s progress in the coming time ; 
Triumphs of Science, Poet-souls sublime, 
Walking the deep! 


Fearing no tempest mid the calm, wide seas 
Of the world’s brotherhood. ‘The people's cause 
In harmony at length with Nature’s laws, 
And Man's with these. 


Or find perchance, as has been, the stern hand 
That marks world-progress on Time's awful dial 
‘Turned back; and see again the age of trial, 

The martyr brand ; 


The shadow following upon the light; 
The winter of the ages, with its sere 
And shrivelled leaves, its blight, its chill, ite fear, 
Its rayless night. 


And yet not rayless all; some starry beam 
Still glimmering i in its darkest, there foretelling 
The nearer spring's aw akening, the dispelling 
Such dark-born dream. 


Pleasant, even this, looking with ealm, pure eyes, 
And sense of over-ruling ministerings, 
On such, as but the shadow of love’s wings 
"Neath which all hes. 


Love, all-embracing as the universe ; 
‘The atmosphere, wherein is heaven’s life, 
Wherein will drown all straggle and al! strife, 
All passions fierce. 
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While, like a summer sea, its living calm An inexhaustible, unwearying chase, 
Rests never, gushing upward as a deep Love's labour sateless, endless, Without toil ; 
Whose voice of many waters skyward leap Joyous as reapers o’er the harvest spoil, 
In joyous psalm. Victors in race. 
Vain! vain! A dream !—perchance with truth in- Methinks, even then ’twere pleasant to look 
wound,— If but in wonder at such blindfold souls 
Worth sleeping to dream on; worth death's In strange disguise, unconscious of our goals, 
dread sleep, Or star-pav ed track ; 


And wormy pillows of the bed, grave deep. 


And morn bevond! To think, perchance, of yon quaint antique town, 


As of the larva cocoon whence such grubs, 


And what if, comet-like, our future runs | Bright-winged and beauteous in heaven's own 
Through all the eternities, from sphere to sphere, | robes, 
Watching, with brooding centuries, appear | Sphereward have flown ; 


Secrets of suns; ; : : 
And smile how all their human griefs and woes 


The science of the worlds, from star to star, Shall mar as much their entrance on God's 
And all the souls of them, the onward press gladness, 
And upward reaching unto happiness As cradle-tears augment the brave man’s sadness, 
Undreamt before. Or dim life’s close. 








SKETCHES OF [IRISH SOCIETY. 
THE STALKO-WARROGA. 


Ix many market-places, where that instrument of} were but a short time ago, unfortunately for the 
the mild justice of our forefathers, “the Stocks,’ | country, infinitely more numerous than market- 
was wont to stand, may be secn a pole, having one, | | poles, but not half so harmless. As the race is 
end fixed firmly in the earth, and the other “per- | eradually disappearing off the face of the earth, 
pendicularly pointing to the skies. For what pur- |like that of the red-men before the advance of 
pose it was originally planted there scarcely two! civilisation, a short sketch of their natural history 
persons have been known to agree. One will /may not be without interest. 

have it to be an index to draw farmers to the spot; The human Stalko-warroga, or Stalko, as Miss 
When the weighmaster should set up his scales, | Edgeworth in one of her dramas abbreviate: him, 
and the corn- -buyers hold their exchange. Another, ; is an Irish walking gentleman, a creature stuck up 
judging by its frequent proximity to the pigs ‘in soe lety, Without aim or occupation, to attract 
quarter, concludes it to have been planted for a, obse ‘rvation and provoke the very puzzling ques- 
directing, and, upon occasion, a scratching-post | tion, What is the use of him ? Your crue Stalko 
for that luxurious tribe. A third believes that it} must be a geutleman born; that is to say, his father 
was designed as a climbing-pole for the boys of before him must not have followed any industrious 
the village, Who use it pretty freely in that capa- | « calling in a small line of business, nor been engaged 
city; and there are surmises among the learned) ina derog gatory employment, such as a tutor, or a 
about its probable derivation from feudal times, | clerk, unless in a public office. ‘To have served 
when Justice held her sittings under the broad the Government, however, in any situation, no 
canopy of heaven, and punishment was adminis- | matter how subordinate, is an authentic mark of 
tered on the spot, in face of the open court. Ac- gentility, were it but that of a letter-sorter in the 
cording to this supposition, this post of honour Post-office. The cadets of country squires divide 
may have been a whipping-post, or mayhap a por- | with all the sons indiscriminately of beneficed cler- 
tion of a more grucsome implement. 'gymen, dispensary doctors, and half-pay officers, 

Whatever were its uses in past ages, it no longer | the honour of this name. A youngster so de- 
serves any precise purpose. In one village it) scended, having arrived at man’s estate without 
seems to preside over the pigs, in another over) any other inheritance , and scorning to attach him- 
the potatoes. Here it is the rallying-point for} self to an industrious plan of life, becomes, ps0 
sheep, there rows of squatting females who deal | fac to, a walking gentleman ; and w hether he plods 
in eggs and poultry are gathered round it. It has/ the earth on foot, or can raise a trot upon a half-fed 
no defined or generally recognised object, but still | hi wkney, he is still among the most obstinate ob- 
it maintains its place conspicuously, and bears its | structions to the wholesome course of society that 
head aloft over the crowd, so as to be seen far and| the spirit of modern improvement has to contend 
wide by all who approach the market. with. 

This now inutile lignum is denominated i inthe The dolce far niente is as essential a part of 
Irish language a “Stalko-warroga,” that is to say, nature in him as it is in the original proprietors of 
a stake in the market ; and hence, by a figure, it that motto. From his birth he is an idler. 
has been used to designate a class of persons who ever he were sent to a public school, that has beet 
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the be-all and the end-all of his education. Hav- 
ing passed his two or three years there, and been 
signalised as the best cricketer, the best racketer, 
the greatest dunce, and sometimes the most ac- 
complished smoker and drinker of his time, he 
goes home fixished at sixteen, and sets up for him- 
self. From that period, no public meeting, no 
social circle are free from his frivolous and vexatious 
presence. The young are constantly exposed to 
his pernicious conversation and example. The 
aged are bored by his affectations and absurdities. 
Shopkeepers are victimised by him, tradesmen 
bilked, and servants tormented. His life is a per- 
petual outrage upon good taste; and his habits, 
wherever he is privileged to indulre them, are 
always at variance with the pursuits of industry, 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the comfort of 
everybody. 


The Stalko-warroga is a sort of noxious Will | 


Wimble. He is the Cesar of field sports; that 
“world was made for him.” From the first salmon 
in February to the last partridge in January, he 
pursues God's free creatures with unrelenting hos- 
tility, poaching without scruple where he has no 
leay e,and destroying without mercy where he has. 
In the spring-time he invades even the hen-roosts, 
and strips the breast of Dame Partlet to feather 
his barbed hooks. One of the tribe came to me 
once to ask an important favour. He prefaced his 


request with so many excuses and earnest protes- | 


tations of obligation, exhibiting such a lively sense 
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of the expected favour, that it becaine quite alarm- | 


ing. Blame me not, reader, if [suspected a design 
upon my pocket, and had predetermined, like 
Yori ‘k, not to give him a single sous. 

“ Anything L ean do, my dear friend, you know 
you can command ; but the times are hard, and if 
itis a loan of half-a-crown you want——" 

“You would shell out, of course,” he cried, 
adroitly stopping the rebuff. “It is quite unne- 
cessary to assure me of that, 
is something that money cannot buy, 
friendship may grant. ‘There is a noble Spanish 
coe k in your mother's poultry-yard ~ 

“True; but one which she values beyond his 
weight i ll Coppers. 

* And justly too,” said Stalko, : 





‘ for he is worthy. 


of mortals, 
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most skilful matron is powerless. He takes his 
post, and retains it, beside a formidable beauty, 
pestering her with his civilities, so as to keep less 
pertinacious thongh more sincere admirers at bay. 
‘The art is so well ‘understood, that young men who 
have good-looking sisters are carefully shunned in 
all mixed societies by the ladies of other families. 
Yet their insidious attentions are most difficult 

be evaded; for effrontery is an overmatch 
for any passive resistance which the softer sex 
can oppose to the unscrupulous boldness of such 
advances. 

‘This mode of check-mating is a game at which 
two can play; and ifthere are brothers at both 
sides, it is rarely attempted. Bat woe to the 
damse! who takes the field unprotected, against an 
adversary provided with a family matériel suffi- 
cient to outflank her. 

There was a time when the pistol was brought 
into contentions arising from more trivial causes 
than these; and the Stalko, being the member of 
society who had least of other business to mind, 
was the most expert and ready in that vocation. 
But now (as Dean Gready said, when informed of 
a report, which he did not believe, touching the 
death of his diocesan), “ there is not that muc h good 
in him.’ ‘The hard times and the growing good 
sense of the world have taken the conceit out of 
our Trish fainéant. He blows nobody’s brains out ; 
not even his own. ‘To do him justice, indeed, he 
never was given to the latter extravagance, 

‘lo view the Stalko in the perfection of his cha- 
racter, you must invite him to your house for a week 
or a fortnight. He is the most restless and fussy 
disturbing the whole household a hun- 
dred times a day about an infinite deal of nothings. 
Well did Swift say, “ A bee is not a busier animal 
than a blockhead.” In the excess of his idleness, 
he must ever be doing something, and always in 


the way of those who have some thing todo. No 


but Lam flush. It): 


but which | 


such thing as regularity can exist under the roof 


He begins the day by keeping 


which covers bins. 


breakfast‘ on the table long after the accustomed 


hour of the family ; and should the weather be un- 
favourable to the ordinary subdiurnal methods of 


murdering time, he worries you by stalking every 


Long may he crow, and long live she to hear him! 


W hat I ask, however, is a simple thing; but little 
things are great to little oe There are two 
feathers in ‘that bird’s tail of inestimable price 


When the black hackle is in season; and if you, ¢ 


could only introduce me to the roost while the 
family are at rest, so that I may possess my self of 
those, [ will draw them out without pain, and I 

M yours for ever.’ 

In country towns which are rich in a barrack 
and the head- baby of a re riment, the Stalko is 
sometimes a great family auxiliary. Ile serves 
for a st lking- horse to the walking gentlewomen 
of the house; and both on the parade-ground and 
in the ball-room performs what they at least con- 
sider good service. In procuring y partners for a 
siste r, and keeping rival belles occupicd while 
the is making play with the red-coats or other 
fligibles, he can render effective aid where the 


cious life. 


five minutes from the fire to the window, and back 
again to the fire, where he stands over you, with 
one elbow resting on the mantel-piece ; whilst now 
he whistles a bar of ** Vi Raviso,” and now assures 
you, for the twentieth time, that Ae never saw such 
onstant heavy rain in all the course of Ais pre- 
The Stalko-warroga’s boots creak in a 
peculiar manner, distinguishable from all other 
boots; and he walks with a heavy tread, which 
denotes how time hangs upon him with a weight 


that is perfectly idiosyncratic. If you are engaged 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘with a book, or writing a letter, he seizes the 


| news] per, which he ceases not for one moment to 


ransack in seeming search of something on which 
to fix his rambling attention; but the wicked 
spirit within him seeketh news and findeth none, 


aud his real study seems to be how to keep the 


paper in a perpetual rattle, like peas in a canister, 


till he has you so fidgetted that, like himself, you 


—— ‘gin to be a-weary of the sna. 
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Should he happen to have a horse in your stable, 
this may operate as a temporary diversion in your 
favour to the annoyance of the kitchen divinities, 
umongst Whom he makes perquisitions to no end 
for stupes, bandages, and oatmeal-gruel. The latter 
he calls “ white-water.” He teaches your sous to 
smoke, and poisons the ears of your daughters with 
all the tattle and ill-natured gossip of the district. 

In former days, there was a somewhat lower 
grade of the same class called a Shooler, who grew, 
like the orchis, upon any trunk he could fix his 
tendrils into, but had no settled spot of earth which 
he could call hisown. ‘The potato-famine has de- 
stroyed, or the workhouse engulfed, the few that 
lingered about the confines of civilisation of this 
primitive race, who were well known in the age of 
Spenser, and continued, with little change in their 
nature or condition, except such as the strong hand 
of the law enforced, to infest society down to the pe- 
riod * when George the Fourth was king.” “ Loose 
fellows,” saith Irenzeus, *‘ which do pass up and down 
wmmongst gentlemen by the name of ‘jesters, but 
are indecd notable rogues and common carriers of 
news ; and if any meet with another, his second 
word is, ‘What news?—insomuch that hereof is 
told a pretty jest of a 'renchman, who, having been 
in Ireland, where he marked their great inquiry for 
news, and meeting afterwards in France an Irish- 
inan Whom he knew in Ireland, first saluted him, 
and afterwards said thus merrily, ‘Oh, sir! I pray 
yon tell me, of courtesy, have you heard any- 
thing of the news that you so much inquired for in 
your country?” 

This story, by-the-way, furnished the gronnd- 
work for Charles Fox’s facetious question about the 
“ shower at Killarney,” of which all the world has 
read in all the Joe Millers for the last fifty years ; 
so little of anything new is there, even in jest, under 
the sun. 

Spenser mentions some other discreditable cha- 
racteristics of the Shovler class which, not being 
applicable to their latter estate, we shall here omit ; 
but as jesters and carriers of news they flourished 
even to the last syllable of their recorded time. In 
modern days, two things were essential to the con- 
stitution of a Shooler. He must be a gentleman by 
descent ; and it must admit of proof that he never 
attempted to sully the dignity of his origin by em- 
barking in a derogatory occupation. A jockey, a 
gamester, a stage-coachman, a dog-fancicr (who 
fancies to sell his dogs as fast as he can train them), 
are all allowable vocations. None of them exclude 
the professor from the society of his former equals. 
But to have once merged his rank behind a counter 
was to sink ‘* never to rise again,” save in a future 
and an enriched generation, 

The homeless Shooler therefore, who preferred 
good company to independence, mounted his steed, 
the last inheritance of his house, and transferred 
himself and his portmanteau to the domicile of his 
nearest relation. Whether he should make that 
roof his final resting-place or not, he was himself 
uncertain. But from the day of his entrance into 
the family he set himself to work, as if it had been 
an arranged conclusion between himself and its 
head that he should remain there for ever. At 
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‘once he usurped tlie exclusive privilege of rey>. 
_vating the fire, for which purpose, in every house. 


hold that depends upon vegetable fuel, there stands 
a basket, always supplied, in a corner, or just ont- 
side the door of each apartment; and while the 
Shooler was at hand, no servant could be suy- 
moned, nor any junior branch of the family set iy 
requisition, to heap on a fresh log or carry an arm- 
ful of turf to the grate. At dinner, he was stil] 
‘ready to start to his feet—folks were net so staid 
or ceremonious then as now-a-days—to change a 
plate if the servant happened to be out of the 
room or otherwise engaged. The beer-jack seemed 
to be as entirely in his department, therewith to 
do suit and service, as if he had been the Earl of 
Ormonde,* and the whole company kings and 
queens. The decanting of all the wine devolved 
upon him, and frequently the dressing of the salad, 

Sometimes, if the truth were known, he was so 
obliging as to wash and prepare the latter esculent 
at the pump, thongh he would think very little of 
shooting any gentleman who might insinuate that 
‘he was capable of such baseness. ‘T’o imputations 
‘of his veracity or probity he was as thick-skinned 
_as the rhinoceros. Like the Spartan, who took the 
‘reproach of falsehood for a compliment, retorting 
upon his Persian rebuker, ‘“ Oh, yes, we are free 
men (nous autres), we say What we please,” his 








Irish pride exulted in the glory of a clever lie. And 
wherefore not? The great English sage loved a 
good hater; our Shooler thought it a fine thing to 
be a good liar. The moral sense of both philoso- 
phers was, in that point of similitude, pretty nearly 
ona par. To have * done” a bootmaker was a feat 
which he rather liked to be taunted with; but to 
insinuate that he ever cleaned the boots was to put 
a mortal quarrel upon him. And yet he did clean 
them, and those of other people too sometimes, i 
a friendly way, if the house happened to be full of 
company, and the hands of the regular menials 
‘full of other occupation. He was the post-hoy of 
the house, when post-offices were ten miles off and 
people only inquired for letters once a fortnight. 
{t was then a mechanical thing to have more ire- 
quent correspondence. His conversation was a 
cento of licentious jests and tales of exaggerated 
or altogether fictitious adventure. He was ¢x- 
pected to have a supply of news on hand, and when 
he had it not he made it. If the invention were 
skilful, its want of truth, upon detection, rather 
redounded to his praise. ‘The advice of Lord 
Byron to the reviewers appears to have been 
moulded upon his successful example : 


Fear not to lie—’twill seem a lucky hit: 
Shrink not from blasphemy—twill pess for wit. 


As this gentleman had no home of his own, oF 
only a corner, during his occasional obscurations, 
in the cabin of his nurse, it was his policy never 
‘to leave pleasant quarters before the time. 

‘he survived till now, he would have ynade an ex- 
cellent Protestant; for he disapproved of oarest 
proprio motu. But he was, in point of fact, of oo 
chameleon religion, which took its colour from 

salt-box. Amphitryon was his ruling god, more 


——— 
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~ * The Butlers were so called from their hereditary office of royal 
cupLearer. 
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free from bias than his faith. If he had any| Itis n i 
. . . Ss ' 0 « =i - « 
bigotry, it was on the subject of the season of Lent, | beneficed ph ioe ~ a en vi 
which he pert if possible, to pass under a! found a curate de trop in aa roselare ” 
heretic roof. But if that might not be, no Christian a hint f iris i oe “sm 
Seem, , é or re 
could go through the rigours of a black fast with | worthy of pas cng — sa a ar 
such edifying austerity. His great principle was near ; Mf ie young gen- 
when he was at Rome to do 4 ihetas ri vor | one halt f his b “4 = a Seen elie 
& does; ant -half of his bed was already oecupied by th 
to that he added another, viz.—to stay at Rome, ! ga — oe yS 
; fae S . 2, | re rd “ner : . . 
or at Geneva, orat Constantinople, or wherever his | femal dn an Delf perma, © itely in- 
lot happened to be cast, as long as he possibly could. | till } ; 1 : — 
- ei =* SS1 D1) > | re could find a more suitable habitati 
Yet he never waited to be turned out. The firs | ae RADEON. 

e : ad ° Cc rst It was LD > "ave —_7 ° 
hint was enough; and that was communieated in | ornament bp be sly hae odiat a 
so delicate a way, that the most touchy poi I ante”. , im late suD- 
honour could not take uae, This Lage Fw my" te hie 2 a 

. és ~ . N ik 1 > as ‘ y > a . 
manner of it. If. on leaving his bedroom in the | ichine te homme — of 
morning, he found his boots in their usual state, | r +e , Rs eee 

, 5 : ual state, | resources was such as to drive him f 
sae aliens Tail ab -putind nee ts 163: 8 | a rive him for counsel to 

J' ; he was/| Despair. And this was tl p 
safely housed for another day at least. But i | ‘a vas the ease of the notable 
} anc ay at least. it if the | Jack Carroll, commonly called Quiz C 
> “mm, ; orse | period of inhabitation having expired in the * ” 
and away!’ ‘This was called * Knightin : g expired in the “‘eastle 
; as % ¢hting the | of a Galway squire, | -erheard 
Shooler;” and breakfast was no ne + ay squire, he overheard the gentle cha- 
? ane é oncluded | telatne one evening inquiri . 
than he rose to take his leave; and tl ' ening inquizing ef the foatnen 
ane BS ; 1ough the | “ whether Mr. Carroll h ¢ - spi 
peracid eg special direction those peristaltic | him ?” aa Eronght ony spare ae 
persuaders had been made ready for the road was A wor ——— Rae 
= at his sudden aul, and urgently in- wibed > ped in his nce sg I oh be y mon 1 
treated that he would remain another week, half a| i ilapi a oa 
sr week, half a/in so dilapidated a condition tl ‘j 
week, nay, a single day—he stood inexorable; fi ; ion that to ride up to any 
. : ) : for | other gentleman’s hall-do ith : 
well he knew that the slightest weak e + their a Seneee oe Sageeee 
: slighte eakness or con- | ment in their texture and continuity w 
cession to those “soft intreaties” would b ee and eentinaty wee @ hope 
. . t ar the! less case. Unhoused now, he wi 
casi titer denne | <taa 8e. d now, he was unhoused for 
e 4 e / , n “ae as "As ra , oP ~~ al: 
again,” was the fixed condition of his ote wane 7 = y me Rae tenes eae, © 
future hospitality ; “Stay, and return no more,” from me yeni “ss ge oe —4 
the immutable alternative. It ma ds 1e point of being ejected, 
o- i . ay have been oe he dell os The - 
the special guidance of this fraternity that a os _— . = — secure & presems Feception 
verbial maxim was invented which is still in | waiste "¢* A soley Geese erm 0 ogee 
vogue, where the good old barbarous eustom of tnden: @ 'd disposing th = om tonne Sah 
et ng ell ws n sposing the heap in contiguity to the 
extemporaneous visiting is tole te & Bo off | ow ee ee P Surty to the 
while your shoes es iad A olerated, viz., “ Be off ee so as to give the casualty all the form 
. 5 , a « 10} 4 

It was only in a desperate extremity that the weet 5 Rae + gs ‘ae oteemions 
warning of the spurs was unheeded; and afte bethuenge - 
that, little Pate was used in pr — dn due process of time the boots, with the omi- 
ouster, It is believed that a method of veto eaten “tae h on ae se —— 

7 sage, but he was immoveable. ‘The famil 
accounts adopted by a well-known iaieiam tanedie ah meer oe mmny 
iu the “ Todgers ” line od balenn in Molesworth. eh ita kook through the house, but there 
street, Dublin, was sug siieal hale Gin wsieanes aati he nid : . reakfast bell rang, for the first time 
“ ae ancestresses had been accustomed | the tea-kettle wvAt the Rage Aon = _ 

0 take with overholding Shool : " a ens 

ge ers. She was a/| servant came in t hi 

person described by her friends as ing “sg " © summen hiss to Che parlea. 
better days ;” theta it was Hat y say n am = hota was nearly stifled. Had chareoal- 
who saw the table she kept to believe th : but “pos es been the fashion of those days, he would 
she was at all events desirous of eaten na won run _—- for the coroner; but the 
see good days, and determined too, as rie a re: ae a yer i spoke out of a sack of 
such result depended on her own prudence to | what sourafthe aight = ~aiace Mesa oF 
see them. She therefore requi ‘se . caged pe 

; - uired all the inmate: ue ein ee oat os 
of her establishment. to pay up every Monday past = —, sail the man, “why, it is half- 
morning: and anv ' ay | past ten OClOcE ; and the mistress wants to know 
wr er a8 any gentleman or lady who by mis- | if you'll have any breakfast while there is daylight 
waverly joann = r was hc ne of the | to ate it?” : ad 

5 ‘etiring for the night 11 i ‘“ : ' a. to , 
sleeping-apartment ~ the total wom rp i he hed and 60 it is,” exclaimed Jack, thrust- 
bedding. blank Me | e of bed, | ing his head out between the curtains, “ but very 

g, blankets, and all other accessories which | foggy, and an unwholesome fog te li 
tend to the enjoyment of a comfortable night's rest. | e a “I Dea Fas yee also, as 
Ifthat did not do (and there were har ~ om a svn remember. r me! that is what kept 

« 2 “dV . : 
the Green Isle who could rough it on A ve kiln te : Gis Beare the day about lime- 
boards, “with a martial Bee Redhat oa my | thi 8 an ae surners’ wigs, and all sorts of quare 
the door was locked the following night and the ren fi No Naat, an 
kev conld not be found . 8 ellow! till I get up, for we must not keep 
. her ladyship waiting, and she wanting me te ride 
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over to Tuam this morning with that brace of! awake in the dark with a splitting head-ache, ang 
grouse for the Archbishop.” swallow the contents in his raging thirst; ryp. 
“ Ed, then, ‘tis little we know where we'll have | ning a drag with a red herring, or a piece of 
to ride,” said Will, with a dry grin, as he stooped ‘toasted bacon, five minutes before the harriers ap- 
to lift up the clothes, which falling in black flakes | pear at the appointed meeting-place, and thus 
out of his hands, filled him with amazement.! leading the hunt, like the foul fiend, through 
“ Excuse me, Mr. Carroll,” he added, “I'd rather | ploughed lands and quagmires till the horses are 
not meddle with these clothes. They're too tindher | blown and the dogs rendered incapable of scenting 
in the matarial for the likes o’ me to handle.” any genuine game—these were among their or. 
By this time Mr. Carroll was on his legs be-| dinary exploits. 
striding the relics of the conflagration, and bemoan-| But the letter-writing humourist was the plague 
ing his beautiful suit of black, new every tack of | of all plagues. His inventions were endless, his 
it last Easter Sunday, and not yet paid for; “but| variety infinite, his industry unwearied, his re- 
what matter for the broadcloth,” he added, with a! sources inexhaustible. Every rank, age, sex, and 
sigh, “if the five-pound note in the waistcoat-| condition were continually exposed to his arrows 
pocket had been spared? ‘That was inconvanient | that flew by night. Every mode of torment, from 
to lose, for it was the last shilling I had, and there! plain waggery to the blackest and foulest slander, 
is no more where it came from, nor won't till the| issued with equal disregard for the feelings of 
May rents come due, which will not be till some} whom he might wound, or for the reputation of 
time next year.” ‘whom he might belie, from his quiver. In what- 
There was no resource for the denuded guest | ever was ill-natured and calculated to raise a laugh 
but to return to bed, assuring his worthy host and | lay the triumph of his wit. 
hostess, through the medium of the grinning do- | A famous wag of this school was Bob D'Arcy of 
mestic, that he had been “burned out ;’ whereunto | Galway, with one or two of whose practical jokes I 
the lady replied that she wished he had, and | shall conclude my first rambling “ Sketch of Irish 
begged that he would be so kind as to let the Character.’ Bob bore a grudge to a small itine- 
maids into the room, as it must be “readied” for a! rant linendraper who had declined to furnish his 
gentleman that was coming to the house. Butthe| napery with a dozen shirts on long credit; but he 
Quiz had the eleven points of law in his favour.| dissembled his resentment, and, after a lapse of 
It was not to be expected that he could draw on| some time, when suspicion might be supposed to 
his boots and spurs, like Don Quixote, in his shirt:| sleep, he imparted to the thrifty merchant a com- 
if his friend below stairs would just order the! mission he had received to send out a large outfit 
family tailor to give him “credit for a new shoot | of linens, diapers, and soft goods, to the insular 
till the May rents came in, some time next year,” | residence of the celebrated Colonel Martin. The 
he would be very happy to come down stairs; for | colonel was then, for reasons best known to him- 
really it was more disagrecable to himself than to. self, yet generally understood by the public, domi- 
anybody else to be confined, like an old hen on her | ciled upon a portion of land surrounded by the 
nest, while so many parties were put off in all the | waters of Galway, waiting till a box of wigs, which 
respectable houses of the neighbourhood on account| he had sent into Connemara, should, by certain 
of his unavoidable absence. kaleidoscopic effects, produce a sufficient number of 
After three days of incubation, Mr. “Quiz” was | freeholders to constitute him a member of the Im- 
rigged afresh ; but he failed to obtain the slightest | perial Parliament ;* and all the outlets and inlets 
compensation for his lost five-pound note. “If of his island fastness were watched, in the mean 
you know the number, and can prove it,” said his| time, with the most jealous care, In this place a 
sly old host, “the bank will not see you at a loss.” | letter reached him professing to be from a friend 
He was fain, therefore, to roll himself up in a new | who, for obvious reasons, must be nameless, warne 
coat, the first he had worn for several years, and to | ing him to be on his guard against a surreptitious 
ride out of the Castle gate whistling. attorney's clerk from Dublin, who had been over- 
We'll gneg nae mais to you town. heard inquiring about the means of transporting 
: himself and a most suspicious-looking pedlar’s pack 
In the days of practical joking, these useful | to the Isle of Arran. This intimation was signed 
family appendages were by turns the butts of their} “ Your honour’s most obadient, Ware Hawk.” 
patron’s wit or the agents of his drollery ; and the Forewarned forearmed. 'The colonel was amazed 
expertness which they acquired by practice, to-| at the temerity of any person who could think of 
gether with their reckless and indomitable impn-| serving him with a capias, a distringus, aut 
dence towards all who did not afford them salt,| omne quod exit in as, within the four sides of 
made them the commen pests of society. Mock} an island every inhabitant whereof was his own 
duels; highway robberies in sport; alarming the | eal fosterer. He could scarcely credit the state- 
house at dead of night with cries of “fire,” first | ment, vet he issued a strict command to “ look out 
taking care to screw up all the chamber doors on | for dealers ;’ and before many hours, a boat was 
the outside to prevent egress ; mixing up the boots | seen approaching with the denounced pedlar on 
and shoes of a whole coach-company we country * It is a well-known historical fact that the colonel’s tenants 
inn (in those days coaches took a couple of days were always polled three times successively at tlie same contes 


to reach Dublin), and then sounding a horn lustily | election: first, in their proper persons, alias the native dist; 
* | secondly, disguised in clean shirts aud with shaven beards; & 








to summon them to the road ; filling a tipsy guest's | thivaly, bewigged, Looted, and dressed up like substantial farmer 
water-jug with whiskey, in the hope that he may | so that their own mothers would not know them. 
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board. In the administration of Arran law, in those | 
pleasant times, one at least of the royal pledges of 
Runnymede was religiously observed, “* Nulli de- 
feretur justitia.” ‘To lay hands upon the culprit 
and to condemn him, to give judgment and to 
execute it, were all one process; and the poor 
draper, who sat by the gunwale of the boat, think- 
ing no harm, but calculating his gains of fifty per 

r cent, small enough, too, compared with his 
Labinke risks and disappointments, had scarcely 
touched the Jand when he was flung back with his 
goods into the sea; and it was a signal proof of 
the merciful spirit which prevailed that he was 
allowed, after much buffeting, and swallowing a} 
larger quantity of salt water hon any line adraper 
alive would receive into his stomach of his own 
accord, to return home with his property ruined 
anda pleurisy. It might not have fared so well 
with him, but that the same boat which conveyed 
him to the island also brought intelligence of the | 
successful termination of the election, whereby 
attorneys’ clerks had been rendered innocuous and 
parchment nothing but sheepskin. 

A still more heartless and deliberate triumph of 
Mr. D’ Arcy’s pen was that of deluding a struggling 
shopkeeper to sell his whole stock at a loss, and | 
embark with his large family upon a hopeless | 9 
venture to America. "The poor man’s brother, a! 
wild spendthrift, had crossed the ocean many years 
before, in whose name our wag fabricated a letter, 
describing a state of Californian splendour, and 
inviting all his friends to go out and share in his 
prosperity. That was nearly half a century before 
California was known to possess any hidden trea- 
sure, and while America was a struggling, poor 
country, that offered nothing but a spot of unculti- 
vated earth to the stranger. Yet D’Arcy witnessed | 
the preparations of his victim to depart for the fabu- 
lons El Dorado, accompanied him to the waters 
edge, saw his wife and children take a weeping 
and wailing leave of their friends, and afterwards 
chuckled when the account was received that their 
rich relative was found breaking stones in the 
streets of Philadelphia. 
that day that many persons thought there was fun 
in these deceptions, though all protested against the 
individual case as “too bad.” 

A more amusing trick was that of which the 
Archbishop of Tuam (not that lean and hungry 
Cassius who now usurps the title, but an orthodox 
ton of man) was the victim. During the Penin- 
sular war, his Grace Lord Decies, the archbishop of 
that ilk, received a letter bearing the Oporto post- 
mark, which ran to the following effect :— 

“ Flead quarters, Coimbra. 

* My Lorp Arcupisnor,—I have it in command 
irom your Grace's kinsman, Field-Marshal Lord 
Beresfurd, to acquaint you that he has caused to 
be put on board the barque Boniface, bound for 
Galway, ten pipes of genuine, undoctored port 
Wine, with some cases of dried and preserved 
fruits, which are consigned to your Grace, and of 
which he begs your acceptance as a token of affec- 
tionate regard. 

“'The Field-Marshal is so entirely occupied by 
the harassing and incessant duties of his command, 











But such was the taste of | joining the town; 
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that he trusts he will stand excused in your kind 
allowance, for employing a subordinate pen to 
make this communication. 
‘I have the honour to be, &e. 
* Mito O'SHAUGHNESSY, 
* Aid de-Camp in Waiting.” 


The simple churchman was much affected by so 
graceful a proof of remembrance, which he prized 
sufficiently on account of the intrinsic value of the 
gift, but rejoiced in most exceedingly and above 
all price as exhibiting in so pleasing a light the 
family affection of the Beresfords. ‘“ William,” 
said the good prelate, “is my godson. He bears 
my name; and I always knew from that begin- 
ning that he would eut a shining figure. When 
he received his ensign’s commission I foretold 
that he was bora to be a hero.” 

The weathercock became the most interesting 
subject of observation from that day forward at 
the Palace of Tuam, and the heavens seemed to 
breathe propitious to the offering of consanguinity. 
Gentle breezes from ‘the sweet south” heralded 
the approach of the good ship Boniface, and the 
archiepiscopal nostrils were observed to dilate 
more and more, as the aroma of that generous and 
genuine present was wafted across the lessening 
distance. At last—and a long last it was; that is 
to say, in a fortnight after the above quoted letter, 
another in a different hand arrived from Galway. 





“ Galway Roads, on board the ship Boniface. 

‘Lorp AncubisHor,—Arrived this day, having 
on board ten pipes wine, five cases fruit, and six 
casks Spanish hams, for your honour’s account, 
which must be cleared out from on board by twelve 
o’clock on Friday morning, or shall be lodged in 
the King’ s stores, at your risk and expense. 

+ Waiting your holiness’s blessing, 


I remain, &e., * 'Topias Quick, 
‘“* « Skipper.’ ” 


It was now ‘Thursday, and no time was to be 
lost. Perquisitions, therefore, of carts and horses 
were made among the tenants of the leelands ad- 
and on the following morning 
all Galway was astounded by the sound of a rush- 
ing mighty armament over its pavements. The 
archbishop’s son, on a fiery hunter, led the advance, 
accompanied by a pair of mounted curates, an 
adjutant of the Roscommon militia, the organist 
of the cathedral, the gardener, the coachman, and 
half-a-dozen servants in livery, all prepared to 
escort the precious cargo to its destination. ‘Then 
followed a train of Irish cars, like a park of flying 
artillery, bounding from one large paving-stone to 
another across the ruts; while the drivers shouted 
and swore in Irish, and cracked their whips. 
‘The whole town ran to the windows and was 
grievously frightened, supposing that the expedi- 
tion was come to take tithe in kind. But on they 
passed with the speed of “the wild hunter” through 
those opiahy avd rattling streets, on, on to the 
water edge, where the leader of the party first 
drew bridle and stood up in his stirrups, to hail 
the good ship Boniface. 

‘ Devil a ship in the roads,” was the answer of 
a sailor—a Claddagh boy—to his inquiry. 
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“Gone,” cried the scion of archiepiscopacy, ‘No; port wine and hams; twelve pipes and 
“before the time specified in his letter! Well, six casks.” 
his owners shall pay for that;” and with a word,| ‘Out of the ship Pluto, from Riga. 
he wheeled his horse round, and in the same thun-| “ What are you talking of? It is the cargo of 
dering pace led the way to the custom-house the Boniface, from Oporto, you mean.” 
stores. It is needless to follow the ravelled thread of 
There was a strong smell of tobacco about the these cross purposes to its final dénouement. It 
eutrance, enough té smother the delicate warm was demonstrated undeniably, if 1 cannot say 
fragrance of the port; but the scent of oranges satisfactorily, that the Boniface was a craft of the 
was quite perceptible ; and jumping off his steed, ‘ Flying Dutchman” class, and its skipper a myth; 
the young gentleman strode confidently into the that there was plenty of good port, not too highly 
collector's room. ‘The port-collector, a member of ‘ doctored,’ in Galway, which the Archbishop 
a noble family in the same county, was well known might have for its worth in money, if he chose to 
to him; and seeing from the window the retinue pay for it; and that a consignment of flax and 
of vehicles with which he had come attended, ex-! hemp-seed had been lodged in the King’s stores, 
claimed— for the account of some nameless philanthropist 
‘Ts it for you, then, this large cargo has been who took an interest in the agricultural prosperity 
stored with us?” of Connaught, but who had not yet turned up to 
“ For the Archbishop, at least,” was the answer; claim it. 
‘but I shall have my share of it, I expect, and so ‘The return of the cavalcade was performed ina 
shall you, too, old boy, if you deserve it.” | more sober pace ; but not without noise ; for the dis- 
‘Much obliged,” said the collector, drily ; “ but) appointment had somehow become bruited through 
there is apart of it which [had rather not deserve. the town, almost before the Boniface had been 
How good and considerate of your father to make missed from her moorings. Those who saw Bob 
such a bountiful provision, and so like himself, so D'Arcy, with his hands in his pockets, entertain- 
thoughtful of the poor!” ing half-a-dozen loungers at the entrance of But- 
The young “blood of a Beresford” coloured, termilk-lane, could give a shrewd guess at the 
and seemed a little vexed. He could not see what quarter from which the true state of the case had 
interest the poor had in the affair; and he began made itself known to the beast of many ears. But 
to suspect that the collector was disposed to be| however Rumour got possession of it, she made 
ironical. prompt use of her acquisition by gathering a mob, 
“ What have the poor to say to it?” who saluted the erest-fallen party, on their re-ap- 
“Why, let me ask in turn, what could your) pearance in the streets, with mocking condolences 
father want with it, unless to share with his; and generous suggestions against going back all 
neighbours, and scatter it over the country.| the way empty-handed, while, instead of wine, there 
He could not use all that flax-seed and hemp’ was plenty of wash in the breweries; and for the 
himself?” mellow frnits of Lusitania, a great abundance of 
“ Flax-seed and hemp!” cat’s heads and Kerry pippins ranged in apple- 
“Yes; twenty hogsheads,” stalls all along the Sunny-side of Bohermore. 
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“Tus homan mind,” says Luther, “is like a his unconscious rider. The tide that flows back- 
drunken man on horseback; set him up on one ward against the river-stream may have its hour 
side, he forthwith falls over on the other.” ‘This of mastery ; but, in spite of it, all the river-waters 
homely utterance of the Saxon monk embodies one at length find their way into the ocean. So it is 
of those universal truths which deserve to rank with that “ one increasing purpose” which, as the 
high among the intuitions of genius. It is the poet tells us, runs through the ages. Upon the 
history in a paragraph of the progress of human current of that great tendency “the thoughts of 
opinion. Action and reaction ; the irrepressible ac-_ men” are being borne along against all obstrue- 
tivity of free thonght alternating with the torpid tions, through ever-widening channels, towards the 
submission to fixed authority ; the spirit that ques-| ocean of truth. 

tions nothing and the spirit that questions every-| No generation of men, since thonght first began 
thing, by turns in the ascendant—now Luther and | to stir in Christendom, but has been in advance 
Voltaire, now Laud and Loyola—such are the tor-| that which preceded it. The spirit of inquiry 4 
tuosities through which the great stream of Kuro-' the spirit of freedom have, indeed, more than onee 
pean civilisation makes its destined way towards been doomed, after signal triumph, to signal hw 
its ultimate and unseen issues. For be it care-' miliation. But the position of the human mind in 
fully noted that in all this flux and reflux there is | the times of reaction that have occasionally followed 
ever progress, To revert to Luther's figure, the | upon times of enlightment is very different to its 
dranken man may sway violently to and fro, but | position in the times of darkness that have gone 
the horse that bears him moves ever forward with) before them. In the world of spirit a3 in 
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world of matter, nothing which has once come into | fervour of its platform zeal, and the extravagance 
peing can absolutely cease to be. Its form may | of its rabid Calvinism, ‘Thirty-six years later the 
ehange, its manifestation become impossible, but | State was everything and the Chureb nothing. 
its essence remains. The sun is behind the moun-| Twelve Irish bishops had fallen—the appropria- 
tains, but the stars are in the sky ; clouds evenand | tion clauses were all but carried; even sober- 
thick darkness may have m: ide “one blot of all| minded reformers were beginning to believe that 
theair,” but such gloom, even where densest, is but | the days of sptritual baronies were numbered ; 
an ineffectual shroud through which the light pene-| that a decree had gone forth against palaces and 
trates at a thousand points. In a world where} purple; that the State was about to compel the 
light has once been, its absolute privation is an| most richly-endowed of European Churches to 
impossibility. So, too, of truth. Onee received apply a portion of its surplus wealth tg the spiritual 
amongst men, it becomes, in one form or another, | instruction of the worst educated among European 
a possession for ever—a star which, though it may | populations. lifteen years have elapsed since that 
no longer be visible in the firmament, yet diffuses | era of fallacious promise and frustrated hope, and 
its beams throngh space, making beautiful and! lo! the Church inthis country has sprung up into 
juminous the atmosphere of human thought. giant preportions, loudly proclaiming its indepen- 
It is from inattention to these considerations | dence of the State, insisting on its divine authority, 
that men are apt to regard with a kind of despair} its apostolical succession, the sacredness of its 
the perpetual ebb and flow of the great ocean of; Popish ritual, and of its inalienable revenues. 
opinion. ‘The tide seems to recede with a hopeless | Precisely the same change has taken place in the 
regularity as far as it had advanced. They forget | so-called Evangelical Church of Prussia, and in the 
that the high-water mark is itself perpetually | Episcopal Protestantism of the United States. 
ushing forward, making vast though gradual in-| Now, be it observed that the Anglicanisin of 
roads on all the mounds and dykes of error, imper- Pusey, and the Ultramontanism of Montalembert, 
ceptible to a hasty observer, but very manifest to | differ in this one dangerous respect from the eor- 
those who keep watch on the phenomena of | relative systems of Land and the Sorbonne. In- 


history as they develope themselves in the rotation | stead of ignoring the spirit of the age, they study 
in order to st ibjugate it. ‘They learn the wants of 
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of ages. " 

At the present day it is the common complaint | the time, flatter its weaknesses, comprehend its ten- a4 
of apprehensive and queralous Liberalism that | dencies, adopt its culture, and speak its language. Ry 
reaction and retrogression are everywhere in the | Philosophy, literature, art, all the modes of spi- jig 
ascendant. The spirit of progress and free intel- | ritual influence have been imperceptibly but surely a 
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ligence has, we are told, received a check, and for | brought to bear in one continued attack upon the 
atime at least must be content with assuming a/ reason, the susceptibilities and the tastes of a cul- 
position of vigilance and self-defence, even in| tivated and refined society. In an age of news- 
those parts of Europe where its victories have| papers and periodicals the Press has not been 
hitherto been most splendid, and its empire has | neglected; the man of business may imbibe High 


ie see Y 


vemed most unassailably secure. It must be ad-| Church principles from the same columns which i 

mitted that this opinion is not without a certain | inform him of the price of stocks, and the literary . 

plausibility. Let us examine some of the founda- | lounger, amid relaxation of light reading, become cat 

tions on which it rests. habituated to modes of thou; cht and peculiarities of i} 
oF 


There can be no doubt that, leaving ¢ out of sight | expression which may imperceptibly form his mind " 
all merely political considerations, and regarding to the teachings of the Universal Church. Where ; 


Trees = 


the matter from a purely moral and psychological | so much combined and enthusiastic effort is mani- f 
point of view, a great change has come over the | fest in so many different directions, all converging », 


spirit of European thought within the last genera- | to one end, it is searcely possible not to suspeet 
tion—nay, within the last decade of the present | concerted action and deliberate design. Years , 
century. In almost every sphere of culture—in | may elapse before the secret history of this great i 
religion, in mental philosophy, in art—the altera- | movement is thoroughly made known, but all con- 
tion of tendency is startling and complete. At jecture points to the probability that the famous { 
the commencement of the century the papacy lay | society to which the Roman Church has heretofore fi | 
| 


Se 


| 
crouching, and to all appearance utterly crushed, | been indebted for so signal a measure of restored | 
beneath the power of the great intidel democracy. | stability and renovated splendour has not been 
Even twenty years later pious Protestants of an} wholly inactive in that great work of successful mi 
exegetical tarn of mind could point to the confu-| revival the rumour whereof is now spreading y 
‘ion of the Scarlet Woman and the humiliation of | throngh all the nations of Christendom. | | 
the little horn, as triumphant evidence of their| be “this as it may, it is curious to remark how | 
' 


‘vourite interpretations of Daniel and the apoea- | the stream of human opinion has of late been gra- 


‘ypse. We have lived to see a resurrection of the | dually flowing in a direction most favourable to ; | 
papal power, scarcely, if at all, less formidable | the designs of those who are interested in uphold- tL 
than that which in the seventeenth century attested | ing the twin principles of blind truth and absolute ii 
the first enthusiasin and the early successes of the | authority. Who that is familiar with the preva- ; | 
lisciples of Loyola. At the beginning of the | lent philosophy of the day ean fail to discern its 
‘eatury the English Protestant Church was either | tendency to exalt the Past as an age of earnestness 
‘apsing into rationalism, or dozing in plethoric | and faith, to vilify the Present as an age of levity | 
lignity, or vying with the ultra pietists in the | and unbelief? Carlyle and Guizot, in other respects 
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separated by an almost infinite distance, both agree 
in this. And Carlyle and Guizot have had, may 
still have, an extensive though unacknowledged 
influence in the formation of cotemporary opinion. 
The spirit of the eighteenth century—the spirit 
that reverences nothing and analyses all things— 
is brought by both into disadvantageous contrast 
with that spirit of the middle ages which could 
earnestly believe, modestly venerate, and undoubt- 
ingly obey. Carlyle, indeed, has never been able 
to forget that he speaks the mother-tongue of 
Milton and Cromwell, and was nurtured in the | 
native land of Knox and of Cameron. He has | 
never, like the eloquent Frenchman, represented 
the Roman Church as the civiliser and teacher of 
the modern world, nor prostituted his powers to a 
deification of the principle of authority as opposed 
to the principle of self-government. But we are 
not concerned to draw a parallel or point a con- 
trast between the author of “ Past and Present” 
and the author of “ Democracy in Europe.” We 
merely wish to show that two of the minds which 
have had no inconsiderable share in giving a tone 
and colour to the opinions of the day have been 
themselves imbued with principles which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have helped forward the 
ecclesiastical and political reaction of the nineteenth 
century. If from philosophy we turn to literature 
and art, we shall find the same tendency developed 
ina more palpable form. [Everywhere the nine- 
teenth century, in its protest against the eighteenth, 
has evoked the ghost of the middle ages as the 
idol of its preposterous worship. Fromm the deli- 
cate homage of the German Overbeck down to 
the clumsy prostration of our English Pre-Raphael- 
ites, the interval is immense, but the aniinating 
spirit is the same. ‘The literature of Young Eng- | 
land and the architecture of Pugin have had the | 
same origin and the same tendency. Nay, among) 
the most vehement of the present opponents of the | 
reaction may be found some of its more successful | 
though unconscious promoters. Nor would it be. 
too much to affirm that the medieval fictions of | 
Victor Hugo, and the medieval histories of Miche- | 
let, have had at least as much share in investing 
the Church of the past with the seductions which 
to certain minds now prove so irresistible, as the 
ballads of Lord John Manners, or the “Christian 
Art” of Lord Lindsay. 

Subjectively considered, then, the history of the’ 
presen® reaction is briefly this: that the Church 








has had the skill to turn to her own purposes a | 


movement which she did not create, but which 
originated out of that principle which, with 


Luther’s permission, we will veuture to call the | 
law of spiritual oscillation. ‘The spirit of inquiry, | 


issuing in universal unbelief; the spirit of self- 
government, pushed to the verge of irremediable 
anarchy ; the spirit of classic art, degenerating into 
& mere imitative pedantry—such were the domi- 
nating powers of the eighteenth century. Certain 
thoughtful and cultivated minds, in their impati- 
ence and disgust at such results as these, have gra- 
dually given themselves over to the dominion of the 
opposite influences —the spirit of unquestioning 
faith, the spirit of absolute authority, and the spirit 





of medizeval art. But these are the very principles 
on which the infallible Church can best rear her 
spiritual throne. Hence the revival of her ascend. 
ancy, hence the reappearance in astonished Euro 

of those theories of divine right and political absy. 
lutism, whose reign has always been cotempora- 
neous with the ascendancy of the Catholic Chureh, 
ever since the head of that Church has regarded 
the despotisms of Europe rather as the supporters 
of the Catholic faith than as the rivals of the ponti- 
fical supremacy. IT erdinand and Schwartzenber 

are the correlatives of Cullen and Antonelli, Nej. 
ther produce, both are produced by, the reactionary 
spirit which alone renders them possible, and whose 
duration will prescribe the term of their existence, 

Quousque tandem? for what period is this 
reaction to endure, and to what point is it to pro- 
ceed ? Such is among the most interesting questicns 
which a watcher of “the tides of time” can address 
to the Sphinx of Destiny. 

If, in endeavouring to answer this question, we 
were to regard merely with a superficial glance 
the present aspect of European society, the result 
would be a melancholy foreboding for the great 
cause of human progress. By the grace of standing 
armies Despotism reigns for the moment supreme; 
noris her poweranywhere more absolute than in that 
pseudo republic whose principal achievements have 
been the restoration of the Pope and the annihila- 
tion of the Press. Between the fanatics of Socialism 
and the fanatics of order, between the madmen who 
would change everything and the madmen who 
would change nothing—constitutional Liberalism 
stands silent and ashamed. Majestic over the social 
chaos reascends the phantom of the ancient Chureh. 
Paramount in Austria, reinstated in Spain, insolent 
in Ireland, fashionable in France, pushing her con- 
quests into the very heart of Protestant England— 
it might seem at first sight that the Papal power is 
destined to win back in our days all, and more than 
all, that had been wrested from her in the days of 
our fathers. 

But these anticipations of evil, which not un- 
naturally suggest themselves to a hasty observer, 
vanish before a calmer consideration and a more 
extensive survey. 

This fabric of restored despotism glitters, vast 
and imposing to the eye of the distant spectator; 


but is its architecture sound? are its foundations 


secure? Does it rest on the hearts of its sub- 


jects, or on the swords of its soldiery ; on the firm 


reverence of instinctive loyalty, or on the hireling 
support of Praetorian camps? Ask this question 
of Vienna, Paris, Naples, Rome, Milan, the only 
present reply would be an ominous silence ; when 
that silence is next broken the answer will be 
terrible as death and decisive as destiny. 50 
again of those far-vaunted triumphs of Popery 
Puseyism. Let those who boast them remember 
that the days of Cromwell followed swift upon @ 
days of Laud, and that the Church of the Jesuls 
was swallowed up by the republic of the philoso 
phers. Let them consider, too, that these boas 
victories have been chiefly won over the sophist- 
cated victims of a sickly and decrepit state of 
society. The tedium of artificial life and the fe 
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ness of over-culture have contributed to swell the | clopedia and the Terror, is creative and beneficent. | 
ranks of a Church whose ceremonial observances | Its mission is not only to destroy but to upbuild. 
afford a refuge from ennui, and whose claims of| “ Ecrasez l’infime”—* Mort aux aristocrates” are | 
infallible authority save the labour of speculation.| no longer its watchwords. Its ideas are grand, 
Bat on the sound and vigorous Protestantism of| its problems are practical. Its home policy is 
- the middle and tower classes, modern Catholicity,| simply “a due adjustment between labour and the 
whether Roman or Anglican, has made no impres- produce of labour.” Its foreign policy is comprised 
sion whatever. Nay, it is a notorious fact that, in the formula, “The United States of Europe.” 
both in Ireland and Italy, the secessions from) To produce by a wise combination of the two 
Rome amongst the great body of the people have great principles of competition and asgociation a 
of late out-numbered, beyond all measure of pro- more equable distribution of wealth, and to put an | 
portion, the loudly-heralded conversions which end for ever to that barbarous system of inter- | 
have been too hastily accepted as conclusive evi- national warfare which has so long been the curse 
dence of a great Catholic revival. of Europe, such are the true objects to be pur- | 
We cannot, then, persuade ourselves that cither | sued by the great party of progress through the 
litical absolutism or Roman reaction can be of sole means of free discussion and extended educas i 
any long date in this rife period of the world’s tion. Those who pursue these things are moving 
manhood. The age of steam-presses, and electric with the order of the universe; those who oppose ! 
telegraphs and peace-conventions, is not an age them are struggling against it. What the issue 
which can much longer be tolerant of military) will be can be no secret to those who have watched t 
despotisms and infallible Churches. The Liberal- | even with a very moderate degree of attention the 
. ism of these later years, unlike that of the Ency- progressive development of modern civilisation. 
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THE GHOST-SEER OF TRESILLION. 
a f 
1 BY C. A. M. W. 
: “Ir is wonderful,” said Dr. Johuson, ‘that five; our incredulity and hardness of heart, which no 
. thousand years have now elapsed since the creation | authenticated accounts of the “phantom ships,” f 
1 of the world, and still it is undecided whether or | “ Gabriel's hounds,” “corpse-candles,” or “ head- Ob 
7 not there has ever been an instance of the spirit of | less miners” could soften, they put forth their a 
it auy person appearing after death. All argument’ sturdy niece, the blooming Lovday, to awe us into 
92 is against it, but all belief is for it.” _due decorum by relating an awful episode in her ‘ 
a From earliest infancy I had been regaled with | own career. After much solicitation the girl com- 
is marvellous legends by an old Irish nurse; but her} plied, yet not without tears and a paler cheek than : 
n tales were so very wild and wonderful that I soon) she was wont to exhibit. She frequently became a1 
of learned to discriminate truth from fiction. I re-| owr guest from this period, and I had many oppor- 

tained, however, an impassioned desire to meet) tunities of canvassing the truth of her relation, a | 
ne with some individual who had personally come into | but always without being able to arrive at any | 
oT, close contact with a real spectral visitant; it was | other conclusion than that it was in truth “ strange, P 
re always, “‘ A friend of mine had a friend who told | passing strange, beyond the dreams of our philo- ‘| 

me so and so;” or, ‘‘ A person of strict veracity | sophy.” ' 
ast related this to me ;” but I wished to speak face to To the best of my recollection, I will give it in f 
ir; fue with a person who could solemnly say, ‘Z| her own words, as follows: “I am one of a large | 
yns myself saw or heard so and so.” family, and my father is a farmer well to do in the fia 
b- The realisation of my wishes certainly came} world, besides being a hill-preacher. I have never Hi | 
rm upon me by surprise, and in a form I least ex-| been far away from my father’s dwelling near the Ai. 
ing pected. During a lengthened sojourn in the west Land’s End, and this is the longest journey, to see | 
ion of England, two native ladies of our acquaintance my aunts, I have evertaken. We were all brought F 
nly impped in to drink tea, bringing their work- up in the fear of the Lord; but we knew no other I | 
yen laskets and also their niece, a fut, good-humoured | fear, nor were any idle fancies tolerated. M y father i] 
be lamsel, whose blowsy cheeks and hearty laugh had an old and valued friend, a clergyman of the ry 
So sve no indication of a ghost-seer. Yet she it was) Established Church ; but difference of tenets did | 
and tho was doomed to stamp my faith in the super- not prevent their loving and frequent intercourse. 
ber uatural, even by the impress of her own expe- This gentleman was a bachelor, and resided in a 
the nence, lonely parsonage, situate beside a wide and un- 
ults The winter winds were howling, and the rain’ sheltered grave-yard, wherein stood the mouldering 
930° jattered against the casement, and, ensconced in church, round whose tower the ivy hung in rich 
- ‘warm room beside a bright fire, the ancient dames | festoons, and beneath whose eaves the owls found 


of ssed many startling narratives with infinite a congenial home. This kind old man often came 
, Susto and satisfaction. But their reminiscences | to see us, for our homes were not more than ten 
made us laugh so heartily that, a little nettled by| miles apart; he would then take me on his knee, 
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aud call me his dear child, whispering that all he 
had would one day be mine. I was his decided 
favourite, on account of my likeness to our deceased 
mother (for my father has a second wife); he had 
wished to marry our mother when he was a young- 
ster, before she knew my father; but she had de- 
cided on never wedding any save a hill-preacher, 

and her destiny was soon after fulfilled. Old Mr. 
D had been constant to his first-love and to her 
sweet memory ; but he was sosincerely a Christian 
that my father, though a fortunate rival, was re- 
garded by him as a beloved brother. 

The last time I ever beheld our venerated friend 
in life was in my father’s house at evening-tide, 
when with unusual solemnity he declared before the 
assembled family his determination to constitute 
me legally his heiress; and his parting words were, 
*‘God bless you, my darling ; and mind the silver 
teapot and the twelve silver spoons are yours, Lov- 
day, and 8001. besides, inthe bank at P Ill 
make a will directly, or’ Thomas will grasp all, and 
then, mark me! I shal] not rest in my grave.” 








This said ‘Thomas was Mr. D——’s brother, also 
unmarried; a wealthy but selfish individual, resid- 
ingat P—— ; the dispositions and principles of the 


brothers were so opposed that they found it better 
to see as little of each other as possible ; Mr. Tho- 
mas D—— having amassed a fortune by usury, while 
our reverend friend deprived himself of many 
comforts in order to heap up treasure ‘ where the 
moth doth not corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.” 

I saw him trot away on his long-tailed pony as 
the darkness gathered around, muffled up in neck- 
cloths and overcoats, for the drenching mist was 
falling over the hills, and on the houseless roads. 

Next day, my father was hurriedly sent for; old 
Mr. D had been found dead in his bed. 

I intreated to be allowed to accompany him, 
and permission was accorded ; more particularly as 
Tammy, the ancient housekeeper, was quite alone, 
and needed some one to console and cheer her. I 
shared poor ‘Tammy's couch, and the funeral was 
appointed to take place in five days’ time. Mr. 
Thomas D arrived from P , and numerous 
visitors from far and near, as is the custom at our 
funeral ceremonies; the open shed at the side of 
the church-yard being filled with vehicles on the 
day of interment. 

J saw the remains lowered into their last dark 











home, I heard the hymn sung, and I believed g 
that the dear departed was singing with the angels | 


in paradise. With the exception of two or three 
individuals, who remained late at the parsonage 
with my father, all the guests dispersed that after- 
noon. Mr. Thomas D returned to P——, 
taking with him all the valuables he could collect, 
silver tea-pot, spoons and all, together with some 
bank notes. There was no will; he was the heir, 
and his proceedings were summary. My father pur- 
posed our returning home on the following day. ‘The 
chamber J shared with the housekeeper was at the 
end of a long passage, and beneath the one lately 
occupied by the deceased. She secured the door— 





for the scenes of the day had made us hoth rather | 
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timid, though we knew not of what; and I fe) 
ashamed of myself for such unnatural nervousness. 
Tammy soon slept, but I had no inclination to 
close my eyes. I lay thinking of the departeg 
thinking of his glorified state, yet sad and gop. 
rowful as became my frail humanity, when his 
peculiar footfall sounded quite distinctly in the 
room above. I knew it instantly; for, as I have 
said, it was peculiar and heavy. I felt no fegy 
and I even thought that I should be glad to gee 
him again. I heard the opening of every drawer 
and cupboard, accompanied by noisy rummaging 
Presently the footsteps descended the stairs, and 
came down the long passage leading to the cham: 
ber I was in; slowly, very slowly they advanced, 
My heart began to throb violently, but I knew the 
door was well secured. Noiselessly he came 
through it; it never opened. The figure was 
swathed in its shroud, and one hand, extended, held 
ataper. ‘This taper threw no light on the objects 
around, only on the apparition, which stood out as 
a ghastly, dim white picture in the black setting of 
midnight, framed in darkness. It opened ‘the 
closets and wardrobes of this room also, piteously 
moaning, and shaking its head, oh, so dismally! 
They were all found open and disarranged after. 
wards. It then approached our bed, slowly gliding 
nearer and nearer till quite close, when I distin. 
guished the earthy musty smell of the coffin 
cerements, of corruption, and the damp grave. 
I was horror-stricken then, and I woke Tammy. 
She fixed her eyes on the unearthly visitant, 
screamed loudly, ‘ Master's come back!’ and fell 
from the bed on the opposite side to where the 
apparition stood, in a paroxysm of terror. At the 
sane moment, just as I was about to address it, 
the figure sunk gradually down through the floor, 
still continuing to moan and shake its head in 


token of disapproval, and we were left in darkness, 


the first time in my life that darkness and silence 
had ever appalled me. My father heard a noise, 
and he came presently to ascertain the cause. He 
found everything in confusion, drawers, closets, 
and cabinets open; and his suspicion was, that 
thieves had done it all. When I revealed the 
true state of the case he received the knowledge 
with grave solemnity, but made no remark. 

“ As if to corroborate my statement, an ancient 
serving-man, who had been busied about the stables 
until a late hour, after the departure of the funeral 
guests, in crossing the grave-yard near the spo 
where his dear master was freshly interred, saw 4 
shadowy form in white raiment glide amid the 
green mounds as if coming from the house, aud 
sink suddenly down beside the new-made grave. 
The figure held a light in its hand, which shed w 
radiance save on itself ; and the eyes were as 
eyes of Mr. D but dead and fixed looking. 
The man, affrighted, darted into the kitchen of the 
parsonage, and at once sought my father. 
made this awful incident a matter of prayerfal ¢ 
cussion for many weeks; the apparition nev 
appeared again, and the silver tea-pot, 
twelve silver spoons, also the 800/., remain ii in the 
, of p—; 








possession of Mr. Thomas D 
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though my father thought it proper to represent; ‘I fell on my knees, for the voice was as_the 
the circumstance to him, he only laughed and gave | voice of my absent master, and the sigh sounded as 
no credence to it, for he is a worldly, scornful man. a death-sigh. I continued on my knees trembling 
J must confess that I have often wondered why | for a space, engaged in prayer; for the awful 
our dear departed friend did not visit him in the! warning I had heard made me fear that my master 

irit, and tax him with the injustice he was guilty was no more. I wrote a memorial of the fact on a 
of. But mayhap that restless ghost could not leaf in my pocket-book, and that very day I called 
Jeave the homestead which for forty years had on four gentlemen, friends of my master, telling 
afforded a peaceful shelter to its corporeal body;| them my anxiety and apprehension. They all, | 
nor the precincts of consecrated ground, o’ersha-| with one exception, laughed at my,‘ seperstitious ' 











dowed by the holy house of prayer ; nor the narrow | nonsense ;’ but the gentleman who formed the ex- 
home where the worm claimed its lawful prey. ception looked grave and uncomfortable, and copied ! 
But of such incomprehensible mysteries it does not | into his own tablets my memorandum, wherein the 
become me to speak. I do not attempt to reason} hour of the day, the day of the week, the month ( 
or to argue on the subject, but merely relate the | and the year were specified. He mentioned, how- e 
simple fact, of which there are two living witnesses | ever, having received a cheering letter from my ; 
beside myself.” | master a day or two previously, saying he was in i 
: Bi ' . | perfect health, and announcing his hope of a 7 
Here is an instance which decides the eee ss dy return. In due time accounts rate that d 
: of a re-appearance after dissolution, though it be | my dear master had died at C , the fatal fever | 
but er see a rend oS five pempa ty ears: | of the country having carried him off, after but a 4 
i Ccsih aoeaabvenne Z a ee — _ few hours illness. When the dates were compared, 4 
: eee they agreed iminutely. 
‘ ape yo aye ged oy will, | John Sanders exhibited to me the leaf of lis ab 
; : _ pocket-bovk containing the treasured record, which Hi 
4 John Sanders had lived from his youth, upwards, | had now become a precious relic, ‘* gazed at through H | 
" with my own father, and proved a valuable, trust-| tears.” iy 
‘ worthy and attached domestic. He was a silver-| With awe and reverence I handled it ; nor can T 
q headed man when he narrated the ensuing cir-, doubt, that when the dying in his agony called on i 
q cumstances to me: this faithful servant, time and space were annihi- a 
. “Master was suddenly called abroad, to the | lated. . | 
" West Indies, where he had property. I was in his | From that distant land of strangers, a sigh and ny 
J room arranging matters just as if he were at home, | a tone were wafted by the winged Shadows, swift as | 
4 for it comforted me to do so; when I distinctly | lightning’s play, subtle as electricity, and which, ae 
he heard my name pronounced, followed by a heavy | like mesmeric power, or any other unfathomable a! 
it. sigh: this was thrice repeated, and more audible mystery of our nature, is little comprehended, even ) 
my each time. by the most ardent and studious inquirer. a 
in oe 
SS, ee: 
ice ee Sere vee f 
Se, 7 2 i 
He f 
ets, a 
a HEINE, HIS WORKS AND TIMES. oi 
the we) 
dge To return to our poet and his works. The Count. sip. Those only who are acquainted with the | | 
Platen was among the most persevering anta-| morbid desire for universality of knowledge and oa 
jent gonists of Heine. He, Augustus Count of Platen| genius which possesses the modern Germans, and a 
bles Hallermiinde, was the poor descendant of a noble! which has spoiled the making ef some of their a 
eral and wealthy family. Trained up to a soldier's greatest men, can understand the secret heart- th) 
spo profession, and educated in “camps and courts,” ) burning which Heine must have felt when he found i | 
wa ashe says in one of his poems, the Count Platen | himself assailed by a man whose talent, though it | 
the let his career to devote himself to the study of | lay in a different direction, was at least equal to his i 
wad ‘lence and literature; and although of a maturer! own, and whose erudition and smoothness of num- q 
rave. age than the majority of the students at the Uni-| bers overshot the mark of his boldest endeavours. | 
dw Versity of Tiibingen where he matriculated, he | Heine, it must be confessed, was neither a classic ' 
s the leeame distinguished among them by habits of | scholar nor a successful student of Eastern lan- { 
king. udustry and the acquisition of a superior scientific guages and antiquities. His knowledge of the 
f the tducation, for which neither his former profession | classics was exactly tlat of most German youths, 
file wor his rank furnished any precedent. His fami- | who leave school for the freedom of the University, 


jas Atty with the works of the master-minds of! with a hearty disgust for the Grecian gods and 
never ‘most all] European nations was surprising, and goddesses, and with a firm resolution to forget the 
1 de 4¢ Was, moreover, deeply read in the classics and lessons which might have helped to form and to ' 
vo & Eastern literature—two sources of knowledge | enlighten their minds had it not been for the 
tx Mm Which Heine had never done more than take a! pedants who taught, and in whose clumsy bands 
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the fairy gold of classic lore was converted into 
rubbish. Some kindred feeling to this may be 
found in Byron’s address to Horace: 


whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it was a curse 
To understand not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 

As for Eastern antiquities, Heine loved to confess 
his ignorance on that subject by merciless attacks 
upon the parables and conceits of Indian my- 
thology. For instance, his recollections of the 
“ Ramajana,” and the lessons that grand epic taught 
him, are summed up in the following lines :— 

The good King Wismawitra 
No rest to himself can allow, 

Until, by toil and by penance, 
He gains Wisashata’s cow ! 


Oh, good King Wismawitra, 
What an egregious ox art thou, 
With all thy toil and thy penance, 
And all for a wretclied cow ! 
A sneer like this is, to say the least, a very indif- 
ferent excuse for want of application. In another 
poem, indeed, Heine reclaimed his character as far 
as Indian scenery is concerned, by those beautiful 
lines of “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” which em- 
body all the dreamy voluptuousness of an Indian 
night, and whose immortality has been confirmed by 
the unrivalled music of Mendelssohn. Indian 
scenery, palm-trees, lotus-flowers, gazelles, gush- 
ing rivers and unclouded skies, were indeed far 
more suited to Heine’s temperament than the 
crabbed Sanscrit characters which Bopp, Wilson, 
and Miiller delight in editing, and Lassen in ex- 
pounding. ‘The Count Platen, on the other hand, 
was unable to appreciate that predatory genius 
which Heine displayed in pouncing upon and car- 
rying off choice bits of Eastern fable or romance. 
He was master of his subject, and suffered no one 
to deal lightly with it. He drew Heine into 





a literary fead which fully deserves a place among | 


the anecdotes of the ‘* Quarrels of Authors.” In 
this feud Heine was signally worsted, and com- 
pelled to retreat from all his positions. His defeat 
is chiefly to be attributed to certain indecent and 
slanderous remarks which he published, not on 
the writings of Count Platen, but on his private life 
and morals. Platen, who sought to introduce 
Eastern measure and verse intothe poetical language 
of Germany, imitated the Persian poets, even in 
the choice of the sex of the imaginary object of 
his love-songs. Heine's friend and champion, 
Immermann, discovered the weak point of this 
practice, and very properly ridiculed it in the 
couplet— 

Von den Friichten die sie aus dem, Gartenland von Sehiras stellen 
Essen sie zu viel die Annen und Vomiren dann Gashelen. 
Platen’s ease was, indeed, the natural consequence 
of a surfeit from exotic sweets. Heine with less 
discretion and delicacy ventured, on the mere 
evidence of some imitations of Hafiz, to accuse 
Platen of the most odious practices. Indeed, the 
volume of the “ Reisebilder,” which treats of the 
poet's journeys in Italy, is filled with disgust- 
ing and filthy inuendoes on a man the purity 
of whose life and the amiability of whose character 
sufficed to ward off the disgrace of such attacks. 
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Platen himself seemed to feel Immermann’s ridj. 
cule more painfully than Heine’s calumnies. The 
classical extravaganzas which he wrote at the time 
teem with attacks on both; but the blows he 
deals out to Immermann are almost more severe than 
those which he aims at the libeller. The “ Roman. 
tische Cdipus,” a drama in the manner of Aris- 
tophanes, is nothing but an elaborate sneer op 
Immermann and his melodrama of “ The Tragedy 
in Tyrol.” Its scenes exhibit the poet in some of 
the most unattractive occupations of humanity, and 
it ends with Immermann’s insanity and abduction 
to a lunatic-asylum, In this distressing situation, 
after vainly appealing to the public for a favourable 
verdict on the state of his mind, Immermann js 
represented to call on— 
Thee, my Heine, seed of Abraham. 


And the public pretest that the poet's friend 
ought not to come into court, because he “smells 
of garlic.” In conclusion of this digression, we 
have to add that Immermann, who for many years 
was a Member of the Diisselsdorf Court of Appeal, 
gained great celebrity by his writings, and espe- 
cially by his new version of “ Miinchausen ;” but 
that his chief merit consists inthe sacrifice of time and 
money he made for the purpose of reviving the Ger- 
man drama in its performers. Immermann, like 
Heine, was one of the “ rarz aves” of his time, who 
admired Napoleon, and who made no secret of the 
fact that his admiration for “ the man of the century” 
was ina great measure based on his contempt for the 
pigmy generation which usurped his place. His 
sayings on this subject ave quite as explicit and 
much more manly than Heine's. In his “ Memo- 
rabilia,” * he protests that despotism has no chance 
of success unless it be a pure and naive despotism. 
It ought not to be ashamed of itself. It ought to 
come forward as a will which scorns to flatter, and 
as a power which says unto the nations, I am very 
strong! ‘This language sounds like the text for 
a chapter in the despotic “ Ecole des Princes,” 
whereas, in reality, it expresses the feelings of a truly 
liberal mind, and his hopes that the hypocritical 
tyranny of the petty princes of Germany would 
come to a speedy and disgraceful end, for almost 
immediately afterwards he states that “ Napoleon 
was a respectable despot.” 

We have already expressed our regret that 
Platen should have been the enemy of two men 
with whom he had so many feelings and objects 


-incommon. He, too, wa red a war of extermina- 


tion against the Romantic school of German writers, 


‘against that very school which, by a strange and 


fatal mistake, has been represented in England as 


;the quintessence and prototype of Germanism. 


We have often read it stated that Sir Walter Scott 
and his friends were the first to direct the attention 
of English literati to the treasures of German 
philosophy and poesy, that it was he who first 
mastered the difficulties of their language, and that 
it was he and his coterie to whom the merit is due 
of having translated the mysteries of their supet 
mundane style into the jargon of ordinary mo 

We regret to say that neither Sir Walter Scott 


at 
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nor his friends did any such thing. I sober truth, 
they were charitable and prudent men. They 
pitied the case of a vagrant member of the Ger- 
man Romantic school whom accident had brought 
to Edinburgh, they sought to relieve his neces- 
sities without wounding his feelings, and, as virtue 
is its own reward, to derive some substantial bene- 
fit from his instruction. They considered Herr 
Weber, that stray waif on the muddy torrent of 
the “Sturm and Drang Periode,” as the prototype 
of German nationality, cultivation, and philosophy. 
While they learned his native language they read 
the works which he recommended, and their de- 
light in the acquisition they had made was in pro- 
portion to the trouble which it had cost them. 
Hence they copied the style of, and swore by the 
fourth-class writers of an age the errors of which 
few Germans can be found to defend. Poor Weber 
died as he had lived, in poverty, filth, drunkenness, 
and insanity ; but his lessons, backed by some of the 
greatest names in English literature, cause to this 
day a set prejudice for and against German poesy 
and philosophy. In the opinion of the public at 
large, a German work must needs be filled with—- 
Small grey men, wild yigers and what not; 
and the prevailing notion of their philosophy is 
aptly expressed by Peacock’s Mr. F'losky,* who 
laments that “there is too much light in moral and 
political literature; for light is a great enemy to 
mystery, and mystery is a great friend to enthu- 
siasm ;” and who protests that “enthusiasm for 
abstract truth is an exceedingly fine thing, as long 
as the truth which is the object of enthusiasm is 
so completely abstract as to be altogether out of 
the reach of human faculties ;’ and, lastly, that 
“analytical reasoning is a base and mechanical 





process,” while “synthetical reasoning, setting up | 
as its goal pure, unattainable abstraction, like an | 
imaginary quantity in algebra, and commencing | 
its course with taking for granted some two asser- | 
tions which cannot be proved, from the union of. 
these two assumed truths produces a third assump- | 
tion, and so on, ad infinitum, to the unspeakable | 
benefit of the human intellect.” 

Byron, with all his vehemence, Peacock with 
all his quiet satire, could not inveigh more strongly 
and successfully against the errors and absurdities 
of the romantic and transcendental school than the 
German poets and writers of the last forty years 
have done. Heine, indeed, is a cross between the 
old and new phase of German literature. There 
are in him traces of innate romanticism, of mys- 
teries, and yearnings for transcendental doctrine. 
Even his justly-celebrated lines on a pine-tree are 
imbued with this hankering after the flesh-pots of 
old Egypt ° 

A pine-tree stands all lonely, 

On the northern mountain’s brow, 
And heavily upon him 

Fall flocks of sleepy snow. 


He sleeps and dreams of a palm-tree, 
Which, far in the Eastern land, 
Stands silently and desolate 
In the burning yellow sand, 


Immermann, too, has his moments of weakness, dur- 
ing which his strong good sense succumbs beneath 


* Vide “Nightmare Abbey.” 
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the influence of the litetature of his early days, but 
in him, as well as in Heine, there is an enmity 
against the old wicked spirit of mystery, senti- 
mentalism and cant. They repent of their trans- 
gressions, and atone for them by energetic attempts 
to bring the writers of the day and the public back 
to the deep and inexhaustible sources of poesy 
and instruction which spring from real life. But 
Platen’s antagonism against the Romantic school 
is less violent because more conscious of its 
strength. His attacks on writess like Haln, Hou- 
wald, Kind, Tieck, hit the tenderest point of that 
peculiar literature which imposed itself upon the 
world as sublime. Assenting to the old adage, 
that ‘‘du sublime au ridicule il n’y a qu'un pas,” 
he denounces the mistake of those who revere as 
sublime what is simply ridiculous. In this contest 
between an old and a new’era, in this division of 
opinions and sentiments, Platen’s position, though 
painfully exposed to the superior influence of the 
established school, was by far more advantageous 
than that assumed by Heine and Immermann, 
whose new zeal stood rebuked by their old habits 
of thought and action, and who were exposed to 
the enmity of Platen as well as to the animadver- 
sions of a faction of literati, whose violence in- 
creased in inverse ratio to the preponderance of 
their opinions. 

For though the political press has at all times 
lacked influence in the various countries of Ger- 
many, and though the German writers have at all 
times been a poor, despised and persecuted class, 
as a class, still their works of fiction and their 
esthetic and philosophical essays have, from the 
days of Gottsched upwards, been objects of intense 
interest to the Germans. ‘To be a Jack of all 
trades and master of none is a pet failing among 


'our Teutonic neighbours. The “ars longa vita 


brevis’ must yield to desire for a * many-sided 
cultivation,” which their professors and lecturers 
hold up as the ideal of human perfection. The 
English public watch the quarrels of authors; the 
Germans take a side in them. A new poet, a new 
school of belles lettres is a novelty to us, and as 
such interesting; in Germany they are an attack 
upon the vested interests of the writers as well as 
of the public. Hence it takes almost the labour 
of a life to establish a new writer in that country, 
and the honours due to the living are generally be- 
stowed upon his ashes. Nocountry hassuchanabun- 
dance of reminiscences and posthumous papers and 
correspondence as Germany. ‘To this conservative 
spirit of the public we may add two other obstacles 
which obstructed Heine’s way to fame. He was not 
a Suabian, and he was not an admirer of German 
despotism. Ever since the days of Schiller, the 
natives of Suabia have claimed a pre-eminence in 
the literature of their country, to which almost 
all German writers submitted, and but few 
dared to dispute, for the Suabians (to speak with 
Bulwer) clung together like bees and 

For many years they were the chief arbiters of 
taste and judgment, and the main ucers of 
material for the erection of these v le quali- 


ties. Even the poets and writers of the north 
bent to the dictation of Suabian criticism; and 
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none could dare to come before the public who had 
not taken their degrees at Munich, Stutgart, or 
Tiibingen. It was but natural that Heine and Im- 
mermann, both North Germans, and both from the 
first indifferent and afterwards opposed to Suabian 
mysticism and Suabian judgment, should be op- 
posed to the unremitting attacks of a powerful and 
concentrated phalanx of poets, critics and novelists. 
‘These attacks derived an additional force from the 
fact that Heine’s adversaries were supported by the 
German Governments. 

The powers that were and be in Germany have 
always shown the greatest contempt for public 
writers, while they secretly feared and hated them. 
The Memoirs of Baron Stein make mention of a 
Prussian functionary, the president of an adminis- 
trative board, who never on any account would 
read a printed book or paper. ‘To this very day 
the laws of Germany affect a total ignorance of the 
profession of an author or writer for the daily or 
periodical press; and it is a very usual thing to 
arrest these men, gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, on the strength of an ancient statute, which 
was originally framed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing street-begging and vagrancy. At the time of 
Heine’s first appearance before the public the 
German princes had but just witnessed the effects 
of that powerful and irresistible impulse which 
ihe press can impart to the bulk of an intelligent 
and educated nation. Writers such as Arndt, 
Birne and Schenkendorf had roused the public 
animosity against the Government of Napoleon, and 
the Emperor who for many years laid down the 
law to the German princes was overthrown by the 
frantic and convulsive movement of the German 
people. It is true those princes owed their thrones 
and countries to the popular enthusiasm, but they 
affected to consider this circumstance as a disgrace, 
while they trembled to think that the same national 
rising, if directed against them, would sweep them 
from the face of the earth. ‘They repressed what 
(liplomatists and men in office called the unbounded 
license of the press, and watched its productions 
with the most anxious jealousy, until they became 
convinced that the Romantic school was decidedly 
favourable to the maintenance of despotic power. 
This conviction once gained, the writers of that 
school had the benefit of royal and_ princely 
patronage. They were not, indeed, promoted to 
Government offices and other places of trust, but 
they had the countenance of the Government as 
far as such countenance went, in the shape of pen- 
sions from 40/. to 502. a-year, of professorships at 
the various universities, and they had, moreover, 
the monopoly of congratulatory addresses and in- 
auguration odes. Government support, too, was 
theirs ; for the police suspected, persecuted, and 
exiled all those who were obnoxious to the 
licensed manufacturers of literature. Immermann, 
indeed, was saved by his official position and the 
cautious energy of his temperament. But Heine 
was not allowed to return to Germany after he had 
published the third volume of his “ Reisebilder ;” 
and measures were taken to prevent the sale of his 
books. He settled at Paris, which town had 
already some years before served as place of refuge 





to another German writer, whose origin, character 
and tendencies bear too close an affinity with Heine 
and his time to suffer us to pass him over in silence, 

Ludwig Bérne, a South German Jew, passed his 
youth as clerk to the Hanau police-court, where 
his liberal tendencies and sarcastic sallies rendered 
him obnoxious to the magistrates. To tell his 
own story in his own words — 

“One day they brought mea suspected journey- 
man cobbler. ‘They said he was a dangerous de. 
magogue, and told me to subject him to a rigorous 
examination. I stripped him to the skin, and 
found that he was not tatooed with any democratic 
signs, and that Germany was really and truly free, 
My report announced these joyful tidings. Within 
a fortnight afterwards I had lost my place.” 

Up to this time Birne had been a political 
writer. From that time forward he published his 
productions, and gained great celebrity for that 
sarcastic demureness of style which says very bitter 
things without any apparent effort. Need we say 
that he was soon compelled to fly to and take 
refuge in France? The policy of the German 
Governments at that time was perfectly astonishing. 
They despised all public writers, but they feared 
and hated those who failed to eulogisethem. Thus 
when a writer had become an object of their 
suspicion, a wise despot would have kept him in 
the country, to temper the ardour of his patriotism 
by his fears for his personal safety. Instead of 
doing this, they directed the whole machinery of 
their Government against the “ persona ingrata,’ 
whose popularity they increased by their persecu- 
tion, until having done their worst by him and 
against him, they taught him in a foreign country 
to defy their power. Bérne’s “ Letters from Paris’ 
awakened more discontent in the minds of the 
Germans, and_taught them more thoroughly to 
despise their rulers, than all his previous writings 
had done. His return to the country of his birth 
was out of the question. With this certainty ever 
before his eyes, he hurled his denunciations of 
princely duplicity, tyranny, and misrule across the 
frontier, to the evident dismay of those who had 
so awkwardly and imprudently resented his lighter 
attacks. Borne and Heine became thenceforward 
the centre of a literary coterie, whose chief object 
it was to rouse the Germans to a sense of their 
wrongs, and to inform the public of foreign countries 
of the unpopularity and weakness of the German 
Governments. The result of this revolutionary 
propaganda was just about to become really formid- 
able when Borne died. His death served to dis 
solve the associations he had founded. It tempted 
Henry Heine to a most inconsiderate and ind 
disgraceful step, one which will always be num 
bered among the darkest spots on his literary 
career. Bérne had been his friend, his fellow-su!- 
ferer and his fellow-exile; and that man whos 
convictions he had shared, who had fought with 
him for the same object, was scarcely cold in bis 
grave when a pamphlet was published, “ Hear) 
Heine on Ludwig Borne,” in which the foible 
of his departed friend were exposed with ® 
much ill-feeling and petty jealousy on the per 
of the writer, that even his most ardent admire™ 
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could only blush and keep their peace. Nay, 
more! Borne’s intercourse with a lady whose 
want of charms ought to have placed her above 
suspicion, even if her moral character had been’ 
less high than it has always been allowed to be, 
was stigmatised as criminal, and held up to pub- 
lic censure by Heine, by the very man who, by 
the effrontery of his flirtations and by the cynicism 
which led him to glory in his transgressions, and 
to perpetuate their memory in print, had justly in- 
curred the reproach of having alloyed Liberalism 
with obscenity and irreligion. Nor was this all. 
A relative of the slandered woman, encouraged by | 
the public indignation, challenged, and even com- | 
pelled the poet to single combat. The duel was 
fought, and Heine fell with a bullet in his thigh. 
But the cause of his misfortune, and the shuffling 
manner in which it was known he had endeavoured 
to withhold the only reparation in his power to give, 
when demanded by the representative of a family 
whose name he had, without the shadow of an ex- 
cuse or provocation, laboured to make an object of 
scorn and a bye-word in all Germany, expose him 
to the most severe censure and reprobation. Ours 
isno hero-worship; and while we have fully and 
fairly paid Heine the tribute of admiration which | 
we conceive to be due to his wonderful talents, we | 
have thought it our duty to mention those traits 
of his character and those events of his private 
and public life which are least calculated to entitle 
him tocommand respect or admiration. 

The pamphlet on Bérne ruined Heine's poli- 
ticai influence, whatever it may have been. It. 
reduced him to his true dimensions and confined 
his reputation to its legitimate sphere, that of 
great mastership in lyrical poetry. He did not, 
indeed, cease to write on political subjects, but his | 
“pronunciamentos” had lost their force, and even | 
his witty sayings and pointed epigrams were less | 
generally liked and repeated than the sallies of his 
former years. He lost so much in popularity, and 
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consequently in importance, that he could dare, after 
an absence of many years, to revisit his native 
country ; and when, on his return to Paris, he pub- 
lished the result of his observations and reflections 
in “Germany, a Winter's Tale,” the burlesque 
poem became a source of great amusement to the 
Germans, but it left no other impressions on their 
minds. His next work, “ Atta Troll,” was written 
for the express purpose of ridiculing the Prince 
Lychnowsky (that unfortunate nobleman who, in 
1848, fell a victim to the fury ofa evolutionary mob 
at Frankfort) and the poet Freiligrath, whose popu- 
larity seemed to be a source of great annoyance to 
Heine. This work, too, met with a doubtful re- 
ception—in short, it became apparent that the 
reviter of the German Volkslied, and the exter- 
minator of the Romantic school, had long ago 
reached the climax of his fame and power, and 
that nothing short of an extraordinary event could 
again re-establish him in the favour of the public. 

For such an event he was reserved. The hand 
of disease struck him in all his limbs, and chained 
him for many years, and up to the present day, to a 
bed of suffering. Of Heine, the gay, the reckless 
and impetuous, nothing remains but hearing, speech, 
and the faculty of thinking. His power of sight 
is gone; his limbs and spine are strung to iron 
rigidity by paralysis; and thus, pale and still, his 
long lids dropping over eyes which might see 
were it not for those heavy curtains, he has lain in 
his little study in the Paris suburb Poissoniére, 
while the Revolutions of 1848 shook the world. 
There, pale and still, he remains to this day, dead 
to the pleasures, the passions and the errors of life, 
and surveying, let us hope with a humbled and 
chastened heart, the feuds, the triumphs and the 
follies of his former years, waiting for the hour in 
which Death shall complete his work, and join the 
name of Henry Heine to the list of the illustrious 
departed, whose fame is secure because they can do 
nothing to impair it. 


BARBAROSSA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


Orb I'rederick Barbarossa, 
That kaiser true and bold, 

In castle deep beneath the ground 
A wizard spell doth hold. 


Unscathed by death still lives he, 
Though thralled in charmed sleep ; 

And he hath sat him down to rest | 
Within the castle keep. | 


And he has thither taken 
The glory of his power; 

That glory back with him returns, 
When strikes the appointed hour. 


On seat of fairest ivory 
His time-worn form is flung ; 
On table hewn from marble-rock 
His royal head is hung. 





His beard, it is not auburn, 
In hues of fire it glows; 

Deep strikes it through that table stout, 
Where chin and brow repose. 


Now nods he as though dreaming, 
Signs with his half-closed eye; 
Long bides he thus, then summons 

A page who watches by. 


To him he says, still slumbering, 
“ Dwarf! ’fore the castle go, 

Mark an’ thou seest the ravens 
Still skim the mountain's brow ! 


“ And if those ancient ravens 
There hover as of yore, 
A hundred years must come and pass 
Ere my charmed sleep be o'er.” 
222 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S 


WAY IN THE WORLD. 
BY A WORKING-MAN. 


SECTION IX.—I TEACH THE YOUNG IDEA—INTERNAL REBELLION—THE MYSTERIES OF ROMANCE-WRITING. 


I pEscexDED from the coach at the gate of the 
grammar-school about twelve o’clock in the day, 
and was ushered into the presence of the comely 
and portly pedagogue, the Rev. Mr. E , who 
sat reading, in his morning-gown and easy-chair, 
in a well-curtained study surrounded with the | 
gilded tomes of authors in all languages, living | 
and dead. ‘Though on the verge of threescore 
years, the head-master was yet a handsome man, 
majestic in figure, affable in manners, and the very 
incarnation of condescension and considerate polite- 
ness. Ile received me gracicusly, and having lis- 
tened to my application, proceeded to test my | 
qualifications for the office I proposed to under- | 
take. He spoke French with a sort of home-made | 
accent, but with perfect grammatical correctness, 
and even idiomatic propriety ; and condescended | 
to receive, or pretend to receive, information from 
me on the subject of the syntax of the participles. 
He examined me in Latin, and bade me first 
construe and then scan a passage in the Heauton- 
timorumenos of Terence. With the translation he 
professed himself more than content, but candidly 
told me, what was true enough, that I appeared to | 
have paid but little attention to quantity, and ad- 
vised me by all means to study it sedulously. I 
promised to do so—a promise, by the way, which 
[ have very indifferently kept, having never yet | 
been impressed with the importance of knowing 
the pronunciation of a tongue which nobody speaks. 
I then produced a small portfolio of drawings, 
with which he was pleased; and he said that that | 
accomplishment would make me popular with the 
boys, who, most of them, took lessons from a 
drawing-master twice in the week. He read the | 
testimonials which I produced, declared himself 
perfectly satisfied with regard to them, and then 
entered upon the question of salary. ‘This, after 
some fencing on both sides, was finally settled to 




















my perfect content, at a sum which would allow 
me to save quite as much as though I were earning | 
full wages as a compositor, while I expected to be | 
leading a life of comparative leisure, an expecta- 
tion which the result was far from realising. I, 
returned to London in the afternoon, pledged to 
enter on my scholastic duties on that day fortnight, 
by which time the boys were expected to re-assem- | 
ble for the half-year. 

The next morning, which was Saturday, I gave 
the overseer a fortnight’s notice, in conformity 
with the regulations of the trade; and on his ex- 
pressing surprise and persuading me to stay, I 
made him acquainted with the step I had taken 
and with my reasons for taking it. He instantly 





sent for my tormentor, and after rating him soundly, 
by way of retributive justice told him that, since he 





had forced me to leave, he also must take his depar- 
ture, and gave him formal notice to quit in no very 


flattering terms. The rest of my short time at the 
office passed quietly enough. ‘There was a marked 
difference in the conduct of my companions, who, 
so far from molesting me as before, seemed now 
willing to make amends for past annoyances, 
They expected, in fact, that I would remain after 
the other had left, and were not a little surprised 
to see me pack up on the second Friday morning, 
and take myself off. 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the evening when, 
accompanied by all my worldly goods, I arrived 
at the grammar-school in the town of ——, where 
I was destined to take up my residence for twelve 
months. Having inquired for the reverend prin- 
cipal, he came forth from his study, and leading 
the way into a large room looking upon the lawn 
which abutted upon the turnpike-road, introduced 
me to four gentlemen who, seated round the window 
in the twilight, had watched my arrival, and, en- 
gaged in conversation, were waiting the appearance 
of an early supper. ‘Two of them, like myself, 
were strangers, and had not been an hour in the 
building when I first joincd them. One was the 
new writing-master, a man of extraordinary skill 
in his own proper department, who, with an entire 
devotion to his art, nourished a profound contempt 
for every other species of accomplishment, save 
only the arts of cricket and fives-plaving. The 
other was a young man of about five-and-tweuty, 
with a remarkable talent for silence, and, as we 
were not long of finding out, with no other talent 
of any kind. ‘The two old hands, who by way of 
distinction called themselves the “stickers,” were 
the youngest of the party. Y , the mathe- 
matical teacher, was but seventeen years of age, 
but he was on the way to become a sound mathe- 
matician and algebraist, though he was hardly 
fitted for a school, owing to his fiery and uncon- 
trollable temper. T——, the classical teacher, was 
one year older, and was a model of gentlemanly 
deportment, as well as of personal beauty—aston- 
ishingly well read, for his years, in the Greek ani 





Latin classics, and the best German writers to boot 


—and endowed with a patience which stupidity 
could not ruffle or obstinacy abate. We who wet 
the new-comers were of course anxious to obtals 
what information we could respecting the natwe 
of the occupations upon which we had enter 
Neither of the “stickers” was a whit loth to gratil’ 
our curiosity to the fullest extent ; and the who 
economy of the school, which was but of com 
paratively recent establishment, the characters 
the various masters, and the whimsical le 

of the Council in London, who had the absoluté 
government of the whole affair, were passed unde! 
review with a degree of candour which woul! 
have astonished the parties concerned, The hes! 
master, who received 400J, a-year for his Gres 
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and superintendence, was known among the boys!aterm. Sir, I wish you good night.” And in five 


by the endearing appellation of “the Pelican,” from 
the singular and sole mode of punishment which 
he was ever known to inflict himself, and which 
consisted in his taking the delinquent to his own 
stuly, and there cramming him with Greek 
adapted to his capacity in vivd voce lessons, thus 
feeding him, as the boys said, with his own life- 
blood. Whenever corporeal punishment was re- 
sorted to it was executed by the wardens, who 
acted as a kind of police in the play-ground, to 
keep the boys from wandering out of bounds. 
Next to the head-master were two second masters, 
one classical and one mathematical, at salaries of 
2001, aeyear each. These had separate studies of 
their own, and kept themselves totally aloof from 
the teachers, never exchanging a word with them, 
save in controlling their functions during school- 
hours. Of the boys, many were the sons of poor 
parents, and received their education for nothing ; 
others were the sons of gentlemen, and paid for 
instruction; but all were treated rigidly alike, 
there being but one table and one kind of dormi- 
tory for the whole. 

By the time we had discussed these particulars 
pretty freely it was eleven o'clock ; and as we had 
to rise at half-past five, F 
took his candle and went upe-stairs towards bed. In 
two minutes he burst into the room again in a 
towering passion, and called us to follow him. It 
appeared that some young blackguard had grossly 
insulted him on his first entry into the long dor- 
mitory through which he had to pass to his own 
chamber. He had marked the delinquent, and was 
determined on redress. ‘The mathematician ran 
down-stairs to the steward’s room, and brought up 
asmall whip, which he thrust into F——’s hand, 








, the writing-master, | 








minutes he was asleep. 

We were all roused from our slumbers at five 
in the morning by the clanging of a bell that would 
have waked a watchman. One part of my duty, in 
which the silent man was bound to co-operate, con- 
sisted in rousing 200 boys from bed, and getting 
them down to the lavatory, where they were taken 
charge of, the elder ones by the wardens and the 
younger ones by the servant-maids, and washed 
and combed, or compelled to gmake their own 
toilets, by the time the bell rang for prayers, at a 
quarter before seven. My coadjutor declined to 
rise at the instigation of the bell, and I had to 
rout up the whole school myself. He made his 
first appearance at the breakfast-table at eight, and, 
pleading a bilious head-ache in excuse for his 
tardiness, devoured four or five rounds of cold toast 
and butter, and drank a quart of cocoa by way of 
specific. After breakfast, the new-comers were 
formally introduced to the boys, and the latter were 
made acquainted with the nature of our duties and 
the species of authority of which we were the 
delegates. I found the office I had undertaken not 
in very good odour. I had been appointed to the 
exercise of afunction suggested by the Council in 
London, and which the scholars regarded as an in- 
fringement of their liberties ; and I soon saw that if 
I was to be of any service, it must be by the exercise 
of forbearance and kindness, and not by the asser- 
tion of any species of authority, and I endeavoured 
to regulate my conduct in accordance with this 
conviction. 

I was subjected toa much more severe examina- 
tion from the boys than I had undergone from the 
head-master. Being open to consultation on every 
subject, I was continually questioned upon all ; and 


and we all mounted the stairs to witness the vindi- | before twenty-four hours had elapsed, there was not 
cation of our authority. The large room was as! a boy in the school who was ignorant either of what 


till as death ; not a breath was audible from above 
ahundred pretended sleepers. F marched to 
the simulating culprit, and, uncovering him, dealt 
him such a punishment with the whip as set him 
bellowing with anguish. The noise of his roaring 
brought up the head-master, who found himself 
compelled unexpectedly to take the part of his 
subordinate, who, being a perfect stranger, had 
been gratuitously insulted, and who, by this 
prompt and vigorous assertion of a claim to re- 
spect, procured for himself a greater share of 
itthan either one of his colleagues ever enjoyed 
during the twelve months of my stay in the 
school. 

I was quartered in a double-bedded room with 
the silent youth who had come down to take charge 
of the junior classes, and to prepare them for the 
instruction of the teachers of the next degree. He 
taxed his taciturnity a little when we were 
tloseted together ; and, after sundry “ Hems!” and 
‘learings of the throat, asked me, in a voice of deep 
wlemnity, if I knew “ whether they allowed grog 
ater supper ; had heard they did, but had not seen 
‘ly to-night.” 

{told him I did not concern myself about such 
trifles, 

“A trifle do you call it? Iam surprised at such 








[ did or did not know. This point settled, they 
bestowed upon me the sobriquet of “Omnium,” in 
allusion to my various smatterings of knowledge, 
and left me pretty much to myself, all but the 
studious few who really meant to profit by such 
assistance as I could give. Their examination of 
my silent coadjutor was less satisfactory. They 
could get very little indeed out of him, but all 
that was in him they got; and they dubbed him 
“ Mortal Body,” in allusion to his drowsy tem- 
perament and dogged silence. This genius stayed 
with us but a single month, proving a hindrance 
rather than a help. His whole idea of tuition con- 
sisted in the hearing of lessons gabbled over by 
rote, a system which was of no use at all in 
School, where the boys were taught instead of 
being ordered to learn, and where lessons were 
never committed to memory in any set form of 
words. We managed to get his history out of him 
before he went. Jn vino veritas, and in brandy- 
and-water, too; so we got him grog after supper 
by pleading his delicate stomach with the matron, 
who sent him a “ bottom of brandy” from the in- 
firmary stores every night, which unlocked his 
tongue and made us acquainted with his past life. 
He was the son of a tradesman in Isli n, and, 
having taken a violent fancy against business, had 
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made the astounding blunder of supposing the life 
of an usher one of indolence and ease. Young as he 


was, his name was on the books of every school- 
agent in London. He had been despatched by 
these worthies successively to half the private 
boarding-schools in the kingdom, from all and 
each of which he had been bandied home again, 
generally with a quarter's salary, as the only mode 
of getting rid of him. He assured us that he had 
paid ninety pounds to J——n alone, whose best 
customer he was, and “ who always treated him 
like a gentleman.” He had not a single accom- 
plishment beyond a tolerable share of penmanship, 
yet he never scrupled to apply for any situation 
that was vacant on the scholastic list, and he passed 
a good portion of his life in travelling about the 
country at other people’s expense, to and from the 
various appointments obtained by his unblushing 
pretensions. He had visited nearly all the cele- 
brated schools in England, and could give a good 
account of the dietary of most of them, though he 
recollected nothing besides. He would eat, no 
matter what the viands, for a full hour after the 
rest of us had done supper, and would fall fast 
asleep on a bench in the school-room at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, having lain till eight when 
he ought to have risen at five. He disappeared 
one morning without beat of drum, being quietly 
dismissed by the good-natured governor, whose 
patience he had thoroughly exhausted. 

With the departure ofthe Mortal Body my duties 
underwent some modification. The junior French 
classes came under my charge, an arrangement 
which brought me unpleasantly into collision with 
an ignorant fellow who had somehow secured the 
appointment of French teacher at a liberal salary, 
through his influence with the Council, out who, 
bred in the Barbican, was neither Frenchman nor 
grammarian in any sense of the term. He had 
contrived to pick up a small stock of phrases, and 
pretended to teach the language by conversation. 
The boys had nicknamed him “ Plugger,” in con- 
sequence of a habit he had of stopping both nos- 
trils with his thumbs, in order to give effect to the 
French nasals—a help to pronunciation, however, 
in which he did not allow his pupils to indulge. 
He had been for three years indoctrinating the 
whole school upon his peculiar system, and of the 
whole two hundred pupils there were not yet to 
be found three who could read a verse of the French 
Testament at sight. 1 commenced operations oy 
a different plan, combining Hamilton’s method 
with oral instructions in grammar. In the course 
ofa month my classes read the Testament fluently — 
not from any merit of mine, but simply because 
they could not help doing so with daily practice in 
such a method. ‘The “ Plugger” took occasion to 
resent my interference ; and though I had com- 
menced with these classes solely to please the head- 
master, not being compelled to it by the terms of 
my engagement, the old gentleman found himself 
obliged, for the sake of peace, to put an end tomy 
endeavours in this department. In all other 


respects the studies of the school prospered satis- 
factorily. The mathematical master was a man of 
sterling qualities, in no way ignorant of his attain- 
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ments and capabilities ; and he was, fortunately for 
the school, a thorough proficient in the art, most 
difficult of acquirement, of imparting instructiop, 
He studied hard, and never lost a minute, with. 
drawing to his own room the moment he was re. 
leased from school. I may mention that he subse. 
quently carried off the highest degree at Cam- 
bridge, gained a fellowship of 500J. a-year, and jg 
at this hour occupying a post the possession cf 
which isa guarantee both of reputation and fortune, 
The classical master was of a different stamp. He 
was married, and thus had no chance of a fellow. 
ship. During the year he was absent for months 
together, keeping his terms at ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, from which he managed to squeeze out a 
degree by dint of a little ingenious hocus-pocus, 
His subordinate, T——, was an infinitely better 
scholar than himself, and invariably took the upper 
class of pupils, even in his presence. ‘The classical 
master is at the present moment a curate in a coun- 
try town, upon eighty pounds a-year, “ with a wife 
dusty and deliquescent” and six young scions of the 
Church. 

I have stated that at the sudden disappearance 
of the Mortal Body my duties underwentsome mo- 
dification ; I shall describe them as they had set. 
tled into a habit within two months after my 
arrival, for the benefit of all hungry aspirants to a 
like post. At about a quarter after five in the 
morning, after the merciless bell had effectually 
banished the drowsy god, I turned out of my bed, 
and in five minutes was marching through the dor- 
mitories and arousing the sluggards. This cere- 
mony had to be repeated several times—the older 
lads never rising without a dose of “cold pig.” 
By about half-past six the bed-rooms would be 
empty and the lavatories full, the boys washing 
and being washed by the maids. Those who were 
first down enjoyed a game of play in the grounds, 
where I was always supposed to be present, to pre- 
vent boxing-matches and the breaking of bounds. 
At a quarter to seven the bell rang again for mus- 
ter and prayers inthe great school-room. Prayers 
were read by one of the masters, and being con- 
cluded in ten minutes, the old gentleman drew off 
his classes of Grecians to the Greek room, and left 
the rest to the care of his subordinates. I now 
took my stand at the head of an English grammar 
class; and while going through the lesson for the 
day, cut up a hundred turkey-quills into pens, oF 
mended those made the day before. ‘Two or three 
hundred serviceable pens were the consumption of 
the day, which F and I were expected to 
supply. At eight o’clock the whole school marched 
in to breakfast, under the superintendance of the 
head-master. This was despatched in about twenty 
minutes, when, grace being said, the boys burt 
into the play-ground, which I was obliged to patrol 
till they were recalled to school, at a quarter pat 
nine. Ihad now a couple of hours to make DY 
own toilet and occupy asI chose. I devoted them 
to the study of German, under the guidance 
T Ata quarter past eleven my arithmeti 
class was ready for me. At twelve the boys 
again dismissed, required the superintendence 
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o'clock. The afternoon was fully occupied with 
a class in the Delectus and the writing-classes, to 
whom I was general pen-mender. Each boy wrote 
but for a quarter of an hour each day, and in any 
copy-book that came to hand—leaving their ranks 
in turn to fill the vacancies at the writing-desk as 
fast as they occurred. At half-past four the school 
was dismissed to tea, and was again under my 
charge till seven, when all were once more assem- 
bled for an hour and a half. This period was de- 
voted to mathematics and general history, but in 
fine weather was frequently passed in a ramble 
through the fields or in a game of cricket. At 
half-past eight the bell rang for supper, which was 
immediately followed by prayers, and at nine each 
of us marched off to get our several companies to 
bed. This was no easy business. Bolstering was 
very much in vogue ; and when, in the dark, a hun- 
dred or two of sturdy young rebels were battling 
itin their night-shirts, it was next to impossible to 
restore order or to recognise the ringleaders. 
Fifty times have I sat by the hour together at a 
bed’s foot, fiddling or fluting them to sleep; and 
often when, deceived by their audible snoring, I 
have left them in fancied repose, Ihave been com- 
pelled to return with lights, and all the assistance 
I could procure, to quell some horrible tumult 
which shook the house to its foundation. Some- 
times it was a pitched battle, fought by the light of 
a smuggled candle, between two rival chiefs, whom 
we would surprise covered with blood and gasping 
with passion. Sometimes it was a descent of the 
Grecian phalanx, who would take it into their 
heads to go down with their bolsters, and “ slaugh- 
ter the Helots” for the fun of it ; and whatever was 
the occasion of the riot, it was seldom quelled 
without our mingling in the contest armed with 
weapons of a more substantial description. In 
spite of all we could do, and we usurped a deal 
more of authority than, under proper management, 
we should have been allowed or had occasion for, 
the discipline of the school, out of school-hours, was 
of the worst description, while we were worried 
and harassed almost beyond endurance. It was 
rarely before. ten o'clock that we enjoyed a quiet 
hour; and though we generally pursued our stu- 
dies till twelve, it was at the cost of much weari- 
hess and physical exertion. I had never before 
been so thoroughly impressed with the importance 
oftime. With the exception of F——, the writing- 
master, every man in the establishment hoarded 
his minutes like guineas, turning every one to ac- 
count in some way or other. T wrote every 
sermon he heard at church into Latin as it fell 
from the lips of the preacher; while Y pored 
over his prayer-book, pencil in hand, and covered 
the margin of every leaf with algebraic figures and 
formulas, or mathematical diagrams. ‘The masters 
rose at the first peal of the morning bell, and worked 
hard privately until called into school. Each had 
an object before him, and strained every nerve to 
accomplish it. I was too much an imitator not to 











the same; and giving my French for T——’s 

German, contrived to make some progress in the 
guage, in spite of the scantiness of my oppor- 
ties, 
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| In the meanwhile, the effect I had been engaged 
to produce remained as great a desideratum as 
iever. The boys, once familiarised with my posi- 
tion, soon learned to treat my unsupported autho- 
rity with indifference ; and the Council in London, 
resolved upon securing better discipline by some 
means or other, sent down a young Irish gen- 
tleman well salaried, and invested with authori- 
tative control over the boys during the intervals 
between school-hours. “Squire Tater,” as the 
rogues christened him, as soon aa.they heard the 
Hibernian accent, was an actomplished man of 
about thirty, who to a competent knowledge of 
chemistry, languages and practical science, united 
some harmless military experience, picked up on 





parade. He brought with him a small chemical 
laboratory, and gave lectures in the school-room 
of an evening, illustrating them with amusing ex- 
periments. He became a prodigious favourite in 
the course of a few weeks. His gentlemanly man- 
ners won the respect of all whose respect was 
worth having, but his popularity unfortunately 
declined as rapidly as it had arisen. He had re- 
ceived orders from the Council to drill the boys, 
and to initiate them into the mysteries of right- 
about-face, marching, wheeling, and forming 
squares, &c. &c. The urchins looked upon this 
as very good fun as long as it was a novelty, and 
flocked to the drill with all the eagerness that 
could be desired. But the novelty soon wore off, 
and the old love of trap, taw and fives, returned 
with renewed force. Now came the struggle. 
Tater, with the assistance of the ushers and war- 
dens, forced them to the drill in separate squads, 
but he could not force them to obey orders; he 
began to apply his rattan, and the boys broke into 
open mutiny. Day after day the play-ground was 
the scene of riot and misrule. Some semblance of 
obedience was enforced by our combined exertions; 
but the mutineers held a secret council in the bed- 
room, the object of which was to get rid of Tater 
from the establishment. They entered into a con- 
spiracy to effect their purpose, and they were suc- 
cessful ; though by what means they carried out 
their plans so fully and so secretly has always 
been an impenetrable mystery to me, and remains 
so to this hour. 

The Council, hearing of the dissatisfaction of the 
boys on the subject of the drill, came down to the 
school in a body, to witness the operations of their 
new officer and to inquire into the cause of the 
grievance. 'They consisted of a body of elderly 
gentlemen, wealthy cits., for the most part, who had 
the management of the funds by virtue of the will 
of the patron and founder of the school, who, at 
his death, had largely endowed it. They reviewed 
the boys as they were drawn oe in rank and file— 
and their chairman addressed them on the import- 
ance of discipline and the value of a habit of 
obedience to orders. We were as onished that not 
a voice was heard in complaint: the reason was 
that the rebels had determined to take the law into 
their own hands, and had no intention to compro- 
mise the matter. But though the Council saw no- 
thing to object to in the conduct of Tater, some of 





their number found cause of offence in the amplitude 
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of his whiskers. 
in advance of his age, and in reference to those 
facial ornaments which it is now the fashion to 
cultivate to an unlimited extent, was full fifteen 
years before his time. As he walked majestically 
in front of his disaffected bands, you might have 
imagined that his head was wafted along by a pair 
of raven wings, so broad and black were the bushy 
appendages of his face. The Council actually sat 
two hours in deliberation on the subject of these 
voluminous phenomena—and ended their discus- 
sion by sending for the unconscious possessor, and 
proposing in plain terms that he should reduce 
them to an amount somewhat approximating to 
average pilosity. A rather singular and somewhat 
stormy scene ensued. One of the Council, a junior 
member, who had sat chuckling secretly over the 
ludicrous perplexity of the elders, declared loudly 
for the integrity of the whiskers, on the principle 
of the sacredness of private property ; and Tater, 
encouraged by the countenance of an ally, read 
them an indignant lecture on the subject of their 
proper business, winding up his oration with an 
oath, binding himself to preter the preservation of 
every single hair to the salvation of all the bald 
pates in Christendom. 

The whole school, from the head-master to the 
sleepless ‘ boots’’ who, ensconced behind two hun- 
dred and fifty specimens of chaussure, passed his days 
and nights inthe consummation of Day and Martin’s 
blacking, enjoyed the whisker agitation, and one 
and all sided with the grower in defence of the 
crop. If Tater would have moderated his drill, 
and have been content with a limited authority, he 
might now, perhaps, have recovered his popularity 
and influence; but, presuming on the approbation 
which the Council had expressed of his plans, and 
presuming, too, on the sympathy of the boys, 
instead of relaxing he began to play the martinet, 
and to enforce with military rigour obedience to 
his commands. The more he hectored and stormed, 
the less compliant and submissive, and the more 
noisy and insolent, became the unwilling recruits. 
At length it was apparent to all of us that a crisis 
was approaching, and that an end must be put, 
either by the strong arm to the mutiny of the boys, 
or by the veto of the Council to the ceremonies of 
the drill. The boys did not think fit to wait for 
either alternative. One night, as we were all sit- 
ting round the supper-table in the council-room, 
while Tater was amusing us with a fluent and rapid 
lecture on the subject of carbonic acid gas, we 
were suddenly startled by a voice on the stairs 
over head, which shouted in thundering tones “B 
A R.” In an instant there was rush from all the 
smaller dormitories to the principal bed-room, 
which was followed the moment after by the sound 
of heavy blows struck by ponderous hammers, 
succeeded by three tremendous cheers, the last 
prolonged by yells, hootings and imitative cock- 
crowing for several minutes. We started up, elec- 
trified, from our seats. Tater turned as pale as 
death. Some of us ran to the study of the head- 
master, whom we found already aroused by the 
tumult, and, with his two coadjutors, about to pro- 
ceed to the scene of action. Accompanied by the 





Like other geniuses, Tater was! steward, wardens and trembling maid-servants, we 


made our way in a body to the large room. Thig 
room, which contained about seventy beds, had the 
door taken off for the sake of ventilation. The 
entrance was, however, effectually blocked up, and 
we saw that all attempts to gain admission would 
be ineffectual for that night at least. The rogues 
had taken the whole of the beds, which were of 
iron, to pieces, and by the aid of strong staples 
forced into the solid joists on either side, had 
erected a wall of iron bars not two inches apart, 
Against these they had piled mattresses one upon 
another, over which they had bent other rods fas- 
tened by similar means. ‘To all the appeals and 
interrogations of the masters they replied only by 
a cheer, and refused to hold any parley until the 
next day, when, and not before, they declared 
themselves willing to treat on the subject of their 
grievances. As nothing else was to be done with- 
out creating a disturbance in the town, it was 
judged best to leave them unmolested for the night, 
the masters probably thinking that the demands 
of appetite might reduce them to submission in the 
morning. We could see from the playground 
that the mutineers had provided themselves with 
lights, which were not extinguished till long after 
midnight; and hours were passed in uproarious 
frolic before they retired to rest. 

The next morning we commenced operations, 
after the usual clanging of the bell, with six pupils, 
instead of over two hundred. These were examined 
as to the cause and the originators of the barring 
out. They informed us of what we knew already— 
that the cause of all was the interference of Tater 
with the out-door sports; but of the contrivers 
and ringleaders they professed to know nothing, 
and neither threats nor the promise of reward 
could extract from one of them a syllable in be- 
trayal of their comrades. They were evidently 
mortified at being shut out of the conspiracy and 
the glory it involved, a circumstance which had 
resulted from their own tardiness in answering the 
signal. After we had breakfasted, we followed at 
the heels of the head-master to hear the terms of 
the capitulation; but our summons was answered 
by the declaration, made by the lips of the youngest 
child amongst them, a little pet of seven years of 
age, that the republic would not rise till eleven 
o'clock, when they would make known their ulti 
matum. The Pelican, anxious to prevent the 
odium of exposure, retired, and when a couple of 
hours had elapsed again summoned them to parley. 
He was answered by an elder spokesman, who, 
disguising his voice by speaking through a roll of 
paper and the teeth of a comb, now declared that 
they had resorted to insurrection to free themselves 
from tyranny; that they were resolved upon the 
dismissal of Tater from the school, and that until 
they had obtained a promise from the master that 
he should be dismissed they would never surrender, 
but would one and all starve first. The declaration 
was instantaneously corroborated by an overwhelm- 
ing cheer from the whole body of insurgents. 
terms proposed were considered such as could no 
be entertained ; and, after some attempts at expos 
tulation, the head-master informed them that if 
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they did not pull down their fortification by one 
o'clock, he should feel himself compelled to send 
for workmen and effect an entrance by force. They 
answered this threat by “three cheers for the Peli- 
can” and “three groans for Tater,’ and with the 
determined asseveration, often repeated, that if a 
breach were effected they would defend it with 
their lives, ending with a tremendous roar of 
«Liberty or death !” 

There were no symptoms of concession in the 
course of the afternoon; and about four o’clock 
the head-master, perplexed with the state of affairs, 
seut for a couple of carpenters with a view to 
effect a forcible entrance. ‘This was no easy 
matter. The elastic iron bars, backed by the 
wool mattresses, would not yield to the blows of 
his mallet. Tater came to his assistance with a 
crowbar, with which he succeeded in bending 
aside two or three of the rods; but he got an 
ugly cut in the wrist from the point of a carv- 
ing-knife, in the hands of one of the defenders, and 
retired wounded from the field. “Further attempts 
at furce were now abandoned, the insurrectionists 
repaired the breach and strengthened the barricade 
with additional mattresses, buttressed within with 
the solid bedstead and furniture of the writing- 
master’s chamber. Night came on, and they cele- 
brated their triumphs with renewed shouts and 
uproar. 

Next morning we were astonished, on descending 
to the school-room, by the unexpected apparition 
of nearly sixty boys, instead of six, whom only we 
expected to find. ‘They were all young children 
under eleven years of age, who had been ingeniously 
got rid of as so many useless and bread-devouring 
mouths by the self-imprisoned garrison. From 
them we learned, that though the fortress was well 
victualled—abounding at present in hams, polonies, 
salt beef, bread and biscuit, and bottled beer, yet, 
as a long siege was expected, and a determined 
resistance resolved upon, a council had been called, 
and the resolution formed of getting rid of those 
who, from their tender age, could be looked upon 
only in the light of non-combatants. his had 
been accomplished by cramming each little appetite 
into a pillow case, and letting him down, at the 
first dawn of day, by means of ropes, into the play- 
ground, a height of at least twenty-five feet. ‘These 
involuntary deserters did not add what was the 
fact, that they had been busy for a full hour in 
collecting every vessel they could lay hands on, 
and returning water to the thirsty mutineers by 
the same conveyance. Young as these children 
Were, they were as intractable as their elders on 
the score of impeaching, and would afford us no 
clue for discovering who were the contrivers of the 
conspiracy. The affair now began to assume a 
more formidable aspect, and it became necessary 
to resort to decisive measures of some kind to 

mnog it to a term™~ation. With any other man 
than the Rev. Mr. Lk——, the authority with which 





4@ was invested would have been inducement 
enough to have brought about submission by force ; 
but our head-master had all along constituted him- 
‘elf the bulwark of the boys against the very au- 
thority which he himself delegated to his subor- 
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who had assumed, partly in jest and 
earnest, the above sorrowful appellation, were 
the sons of parents who were either too poor or 
too indifferent to the longings of childhood to 
pay their expenses to a distant home. 
deed, were orphans, and these from the experience 
of former years had become reconciled to their 
lot, knowing that they were well-cared for at 
school. 








dinates; and he could not endure the thought of 
jeopardising his popularity. He held a long con- 
ference with his two coadjutors in his stady. To 
this conference Tater was at length summoned, 
and induced by the united representations of the 
trio, much against his own inclination, to send in 
his resignation. He drew up and signed the docu- 
ment with due formality, and the head-master then 
proceeded alone to — the insurgents that their 
demands were complied with. On his promise 
that no one should enter but himself, they pulled 
down their barricade and gave™him admission, 
crowding around him, as he afterwards told us, 
with every demonstration of affection. How he 
graced his surrender I had never the means of as- 
certaining; but it must have been admirably done, 
because the boys returned immediately to their 
duty, and, doubtless in performance of some pledge 
which he had, during an hour's interview, solemnly 
exacted, conducted themselves throughout the re- 
mainder of the “half” in a manner, so far as dis- 
cipline was concerned, almost irreproachable. 

I am aware of nothing worth recording that 
took place during the rest of that term. As 
autumn came on, and waned into winter, my 
duties grew still less agreeable. To rise in total 
darkness, and to turn out to promenade by star- 
light in the play-ground covered with snow or 
slippery with ice, to sit for hours in the wintry 
draught twenty yards from the fire, blowing my 
chilblained fingers in the vain attempt to thaw them 
sufficiently to mend a pen, to urge the shivering 
children to activity to save the suffering and plague 
of frost-bitten toes—these were some of the plea- 
sures incidental to the winter season. I was but 
too glad when the Christmas holidays drew near, 
with the prospect of release, and the six weeks’ 
recess which I should be allowed to spend as I 
chose. By about the middle of December half the 
boys had departed homewards. On the 17th the 
duties of the school were discontinued, and within 
three days after the din of departure had subsided, 


and with the exception of a small band of twelve 
or fourteen, self-dubbed the miserrimi, the school 


The unfortunate boys left behind, 
rtly in sad 


was empty. 


Three, in- 


I had looked forward to the termination of the 


“half” with the fixed resolution of making good 
use of the leisure of the recess in prosecuting my 
studies, 
sooner was the whole day my own than the old 


But, from some inexplicable cause, no 


mechanical instinct to be doing something tor- 
mented me so effectually that I found it impossible 
to fix my attention sedulously, even for an hour, 
on the tasks I had cut out. I found that I could 
not study with earnestness unless in hours redeemed 
from days of constant employment. If this fact 


appear strange to the reader, it must be because he 
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is not a working-man, or has never experienced 
the necessity of making time for himself ; to all who 
have it will appear no mystery. The place was 
deserted. My coadjutors had all joined their 
Christmas circles, and yet I, in possession of perfect 
seclusion, and surrounded with books, was too 
restless to make use of either. Wearied out with 
uncomfortable excitement, in the afternoon of the 
second day I packed a few changes of linen into a 
small knapsack, and set forth on the frost-bound 
road to walk to London. I traversed Blackfriars- 
bridge as the bell of St. Paul’s was striking seven, 
and popped in upon Parson Smart, at the office of 
the magazine, in the middle of a long preachment 
on the subject of justification by faith, the doctrine 
of which he was learnedly endeavouring to beat 
into the brains of a hard-headed Cockney. I heard 
the rattle of his eternal mill at the foot of the 
stairs, and waited a moment or two at the door to 
listen to the well-known sound. My appearance, 
for a wonder, put an end to his homily, and he 
darted out of his frame to seize my hand. While 
we were talking up the last six months, who 
should enter the room but my sheepshead friend 
and patron, B——, with his son Jem. They were 
out on the hunt, the trade being very brisk just 
then, for a couple of hands to assist on the 
newspaper, and had “ dropped up promiscuously” 
as my old companion observed, for the chance of 
finding one there. I immediately volunteered my 
services, though I had not come to town in search 
of work, and was gladly accepted; and upon in- 
forming B that I had no lodging to go to, he 
invited me to his own home, where he said he 
could, if I liked, “ conodger it very well, and stow 
me and my traps comfortable.’ I accompanied 
him to his house, near Hatton Garden, and met a 
hearty welcome from his wife, and a steaming pot 
of “egg-flip,’ a composition of beer, spirits, and 
eggs, to which, as I had travelled far, and the night 
was bitterly cold, I was not coy of paying my 
devoirs. After breakfast next morning, I went 
with him and his son to the office, not a hundred 
miles from St. Martin’s Church, and commenced 
work on the paper, filling the frame of a regular 
hand who was absent through sickness. I wrought 
here a whole month of my holiday, and saved half 
my earnings, which were not very great. For 
three days of the week we had little to do, but had 
to make up for our inaction by unflinching labour 
as the yf of publication drew near. 

One of the main attractions of the paper which 
we had to produce weekly consisted, or was sup- 
posed to consist, of a romance of the burglary 
cut-throat and gallows class of literature, a chapter 
of which was advertised to appear in every num- 
ber. This production, which was doubtless a source 
of gratification to a certain class of readers, was 
one of infinite annoyance to the compositors and 
all parties subordinately employed upon the paper. 
The author was a gay and fashionably-dressed 
gallant, something over thirty, and apparently one 
of that class of geniuses who can never do any- 
thing till they are goaded to exertion at the last 
moment. Instead of sending his manuscript to 
the printer in decent time, he never sent any manu- 
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script at all; but came himself some few hours 
before that of going to press, and, mounting a seat 
in a closet next the composing-room, set about the 
perpetration of his weekly quantum in the very 
jaws of the press gaping to be fed. A sort of easy, 
sloping-backed stool was prepared for his accor. 
modation, in which, with the full consciousness of 
genius upon him he lounged languidly, and threw 
off the coinage of his brain. His method of compo. 
sition must, I imagine, have been perfectly unique, 
and was certainly as troublesome a process for al] 
persons concerned as can well be conceived. I shall 
describe it for the benefit of aspiring geniuses, and 
for the sake of showing the public the workings 
of the inspiration of romance under the spur of 
necessity—and so many guineas a column. 

On the first arrival of the “popular author,” 
whom, by raising myself by stepping on the bed 
of my frame, I could, and many times did, over- 
look, he would seat himself in front of a broad 
white quire of vellum, would seize a pen, and, 
dashing it into the mk, would suffer his right hand 
to droop at his side, and, distilling the black drops 
on the floor, employ himself from twenty to thirty 
minutes in stroking his whiskers, which had natu- 
rally a propensity to hang down in the bandit 
fashion, upwards towards the middle of his face, 
occasionally wetting his finger and thumb and 
twisting them into a curl. Suddenly, the right 
hand would be cautiously raised, and a few words 
dropped stealthily upon the paper. ‘Then came an- 
other long and deliberate sweep at the whiskers, 
varied with a pull at the chin and a convulsive 
grasp at the scowling forehead ; then a few more 
unwilling syllables, and then a bout at the whis- 
kers, and so on, and on, till an hour or more had 
elapsed, when he would ring the bell violently. 
The ever-watchful “devil” would dart into the 
closet, and re-appear in an instant with the first 
edition of the “copy.” Here it is; and this, be it 
remembered, is all the progress that the action of the 
romance is destined to make for the present week :— 


Bluster knocked at the door, and asked if 
Slackjaw had come. 

The woman said no; and the captain, brush- 
ing past her, entered the room on the left. 
Slowgo and Bluebag were there before him. 

“Where's that hell-hound, Slackjaw?’ cried 
Bluster. 

“Vy,” said Slowgo, “that ’ere’s a rum kves- 
tion. How the —— can we teil.” 

Suddenly the sound of footsteps was heard 
without, and Slackjaw immediately after entered 
the room. 

Bluster suppressed his wrath ; and the party 
sat down together to confer and arrange their 
plans. 

“ Whereabouts is the crib?” asked Bluster. 

“ About a mile the tother side o’ Bow,” te 
sponded Bluebag. 

“Ts the barkers all right ?”’ 

“ Righter nor a trivet.” 

“ And Jad meets us at the Whitechapel gate” 

“That's the fake.” | 





‘ At one o’cloek, if I’m fly ?” 
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“One’s the number. ‘Tis now ‘leven. I 
wotes for a drop o’ heavy afore we starts.” 

“D—,” roared Bluster, “if I'll have any 
gettin’ drunk afore business.” 

“ Just pots round,” insinuated Slowgo; “that 
won't hurt us; and the night’s infernal wet and 
windy.” 

The captain conceded “pots round ;” which 
being duly discussed within an hour, the party 
arose and repaired to the appointed spot. They 
found Jad in the shadow of the turnpike, and, 
guided by him, pursued their route. It was 
near two in the morning when they came in 
sight of the house which it was their “ business” 
to plunder. 


No sooner did this precious morsel of “copy” 
appear than it was cut up into eight or ten small 
pieces, and in a very few minutes a proof of the 
whole was in the hands of the author, whose occu- 

tion for the remainder of the night it was, by a 
process well understood and exceedingly profitable 
to the geniuses of romance of the present day, to 
spin it out to the required length of from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred lines of minion 
type. Directly a proof was obtained the types 
were distributed, as we knew from experience they 
would not be worth correcting, and we lay upon 
our oars awaiting the second edition. This gene- 
rally employed the author for another hour, and 
by dint of numerous insertions and interlineations, 
with some few substitutions, was made to assume 
an appearance somewhat like the following :— 


It wanted little more than an hour of mid- 
night when Bluster knocked stealthily three 
times with his knuckles at the door of the house 
indicated in the last chapter. 

The door was opened by a foul-faced and 
filthy figure in the garb of a woman, who car- 
ried a farthing candle, which she shaded with 
her left hand, and threw the light full in the 
face of the captain. 

Bluster asked in a hoarse whisper if Slack- 
jaw had yet arrived. 

The hag doggedly replied that he had not ; 
and grumbled something about “too much of 
Slackjaw in that house already.” 

Bidding her hold her tongue, and flavouring 
the injunction with a curse, the captain, brush- 
ing past her, entered the dingy little parlour on 
the left, where Slowgo and Bluebag, who had 
arrived before him, enveloped in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, puffed their short pipes by the 
light of a glimmering fire in a rusty grate. 

_ “ Kiddies all,” said the captain, as he stepped 
into the reeking chamber. 

“Nothing but,” growled Slowgo in response. 

“ Where’s that hell-hound, Slackjaw ?” 
asked Bluster, evidently irritated. 

“Vell now,” says Slowgo, “that ere’s vat I 
calls a rum sort of a kveer kvestion ; how the 
—— should ve know vere he is?” 

“ Less of your jaw,” retorted the captain, who 
wanted but little to render him furious. “I 
want none of that.” 

Suddenly the sound of hasty but cautious 
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footsteps was heard without; they stopped at 


the door, and the three gentle taps announced 


the arrival of a confederate. The grim hostess 
was heard leisurely ascending the stairs, and a 
minute after the door was noiselessly opened, 
and the dilatory Slackjaw entered the room. 

The arrival of the cracksman seemed to ap- 
pease in some degree the irritable captain; he 
suppressed his rising wrath; and after a few 
guttural salutations had been exchanged, the 
party sat down together to confer and arrange 
their plans. 

‘Whereabouts is the crib we're a goin’ to 
crack ?” asked Bluster. 

‘‘ About a mile the tother side o’ Bow,” re- 


‘ sponded Bluebag. “I kuows the track fast 


enough.” 

“ How about the barkers, Slackjaw ?’” 

“ Right as a trivet,” said that worthy, show- 
ing the butts of a brace of pistols stuck into the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

“And Jadder meets us at the Whitechapel 
gate ?” 

“'That’s the fake.” 

“ At one o'clock, or else it’s no go.” 

“One's the chime. "Tis now past ‘leven, I 
wotes for a drop o’ heavy afore we starts.” 

“No, that be d—d. B—t me if I'll have any 
getting drunk afore business. Crack the crib, 
and bag the swag, and then get drunk as h—. 
That's my maxim.” 

“ Just pots round, captain,” insinuated Slowgo. 
That won't hurt us. The night’s infernal wet 
and windy. Hang it, let’s have a little drop 
inside as well as out.” 

The captain conceded “ pots round.” A gallon 
of beer was brought in by the angry amazon, 
who coolly helped herself to a long draught 
before she leftthe room. Bluster drank a double 
share, by way of keeping his men sober; and 
having discussed the contents of the can within 
the hour, the party arose and repaired to the 
appointed spot. 

They had a good hour's walk before them. 
Doggedly and silently they proceeded on their 
way, and came within sight of the turnpike-gate 
just as the heavy bell of St. Paul’s rung out 
one. They found the ever-punctual Jadder 
lurking in the shadow of the toll-house, and, 
guided by him, pursued their route. When 
they had passed through the straggling village 
of Bow, Bluster inquired of Jadder whether the 
cart was already in waiting on the spot. 

“All right,” said the other. “Solomons is 
there with his blind blood-mare, and Levy’s trap. 
Ten mile an hour, and room for all of us.” 

It was near two in the morning when our 
reckless adventurers came in sight of the house 
which, standing invitingly alone, and at least a 
furlong from any other dwelling, had aroused 
rs cupidity and daring of the burglar’s jackall, 

adder. 


This second edition of “copy” was cut up and 


divided like the former, and a quarter of an hour 
supplied the author with his second proofs. The 
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types were again distributed, and again we waited 
for a third edition of copy. This came forth in 
due time, presenting an appearance as different 
from the second as the first had been from that. 
Descriptions of Slowgo and Slackjaw were inter- 
polated ; oaths and slang ejaculations were know- 
ingly sprinkled about among the conversations, as 
so much spice in the savoury mess. <A speech ia 
introduced from the hostess, who is bullied into 
silence by Bluebag. Slackjaw supplies a para- 
graph on the merit of his “ pops,” and establishes 
his claim to the gallows by the gratuitous confes- 
sion of half a score murders. Bluster blusters 
after the model of Ancient Pistol struck silly ; and 
some spicy descriptions of the exploits of Solo- 
mons’ blood-mare are add_d in a style that would 
elify the votaries of the turf. 
additions swell the chapter to more than half its 
required length; and the author is now asked 
whether he will have the matter of the third proof 
distributed. If he consents that it should remain, 
it is a sign that no more merely verbal interpola- 
tions are coming, or at least very few, but that 
tlle additions to be made will be of separate para- 
graphs only. Another hour passes away, and the 
fourth edition of **copy” comes into our hands— 
the author sometimes handing it to us himself—the 
overworked devil being found, proof against “kick- 
ing up,” fast asleep on the floor. We now begin 
to see the end of our labours. ‘The author has left 
lis characters, and called upon the elements to con- 
tribute their quota of matter to his hungry columns. 


‘The rain now begins to rush down in torrents ; the. 


winds can do no less than howl a perfect hurricane ; 
the thunder roars, and the mad lightnings leap 
from their hiding-places. All of a sudden the 
raging tempest abates; the stars twinkle brightly 
beyond the scudding clouds ; the moon rises over 
the distant range of hills; she is horned like the 
crescent, and suggests an allusion to the turbaned 
Moslem; or she is a week old; or she shines in 
full splendour; or she is in her last quarter and 


These voluminous. 
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glares ominously on the scene—or perhaps she 
don’t rise at all, but hidden in her “ secret inter. 
lunar cave,” refuses her placid countenance to a 
‘deed of violence—perhaps of blood! But wind, 
| rain, hail, snow and tempest, and moon or no moon, 
vall contribute their several portions to the two feet 
two inches of small type which are indispensable 
to enable the popular author to turn over his long 
column decently, and pocket his five or ten guineas, 
as it may be, creditably to himself. The fourth 
edition, however, seldom finishes the chapter. A 
fifth and oftenasixth is required before the neces- 
‘sary quantum is made up. Single lines of a pa- 
‘renthetical character were frequently the last 
‘resource of our exhausted genius; and I have 
known a hiatus of more than a dozen lines filled up 
in extremity by “ Ha!” “Ugh!” “Indeed !’ “ You 
don’t say so!” “The devil!” &e. &., ejaculations 
which were kept standing on a galley in separate 
lines, to be had recourse to in a case of last 
emergency. When at length the deed was done, 
and the imprimatur had issued from his lips, our 
son of genius would light a refreshing cigar, and 
with both hands occupied in the propulsion of his 
obstinate whiskers upwards and forwards, would 
stalk grandly down stairs, deposit his gentility in 
a cab, and rattle home to bed. 

During the third week of January the man whose 

frame I had been temporarily filling recovered 
sufficiently to resume his labours, and I was not 
sorry to surrender my post. Dr. D—— from 
' ’-——4d, his wife, and Ellen arrived in London on 
a visit to the doctor’s son, a few days before I re- 
sumed my duties at the school. I shall not attempt 
to describe my pleasure at the meeting with her 
who was the object of all my hopes and exertions. 
Four happy days we spent together rambling 
among the lions of town, without once making the 
discovery of a fact which annoyed the good doctor 
beyond measure, namely, that the fog, frost, and 
slush of London were altogether intolerable and 
‘not to be borne. 
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So the 
liberty. The Austrian eagle and the Russian bear 
have lost their prey. This is a triumph of the 
good principle over the bad which is at the pre- 
sent moment one bright augury among a_hun- 
dred dark ones. 
have therein reason to rejoice. Apart from all 
considerations connected with the individual, the 
escape of a fellow-man out of the jaws of despotism 
is a happy event. Would that it might prove the 
first of a long series. If Governments cannot be 
induced to “do justly and love mercy,” if Prince 
Schwartzenberg and King Bomba will shed 
righteous and truly-noble blood; if they persist 
in crowding their dungeons with philosophers, 
patriots and heroes, then the best that the friends 
of humanity can hope for is that their victims may 
be torn out of their hands. The liberation of Kos- 


The friends of national freedom | 


ex-Governor of Hungary has been set at| suth is a blow to the enemies of civil freedom. It 


is a discouragement to their inhuman system. It 
bids them beware. Ere it is too late, Austria had 
| better set its house in order. Evil things last but 
for a night—the day is beginning to dawn. The 
French Government, too, would do well to take 4 
lesson. That Government which restored the Pope 
at the point of the bayonet has characteristically 
enough refused Kossuth a passage through its ter 
ritories. Yes, the mere echo of his footsteps was 
dangerous, it would be heard in the prisons which 
have silenced so many troublesome literary opp 
nents. Regarded as the escape of a patriot, the 
presence of Kossuth in this country has a Euro- 
pean signification and importance. We do not 
pretend to anticipate definite events. ‘We know 
not whether, as words from his lips seem to imply, 
Kossuth will again appear on its own soil as the 
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liberator of Hungary. Still less do we predict the 
result. Dut guided by general principles, we know 
very well that his enlargement will work auspi- 
ciously for freedom. Austria, too, knows this, and 
therefore Austria blusters. bluster it may, but it 
will not fight, because it cannot. Turkey, also, 
knows this, and ‘Turkey feels that it has its reward 
in thus riveting its connexion with the liberal 
forces of the world. What a sight! England, 
Turkey and America united to strike off the chains 
of this Hungarian refugee; while France, repub- 
lican France, where they dream about establishing 
a [European commonwealth, stands apart with 
folded arms and a clouded brow! 

Tn this act of liberation the chief agent has been 
England ; in performing it she has given another 
pledge to freedom. Thus is confirmed the hope 
of many, that in any collision of principles that 
may arise, England will be found firm and bold on 
the right side. Such a collision may not be far 
distant. Whether it be fought by Governments 
against Governments, or by enraged peoples 
against unjust and tyrannical rulers, very impor- 
tant to the issue, very important to the world, and 
specially important to England, is it that the 
energies of this country should be available for 
the advancement of liberty. 

The collision to which we have referred as pro- 
bable we regard not with entire complacency. 
Could our will prevail, we would have all social 
questions and all international disputes left to the 
peaceful arbitraments of good sense and good feel- 
ing. But far is the world yet from the Utopian 
felicity which such a wish implies. However, war 
is too huge an evil to be rashly brought on; and 
too adventurous for our taste have been words 
spoken at those respectable gatherings vclept 


town’s meetings, vestries, &c., reminding us some- | 


what irreverently, we grant, of the daring spirits 
in the nursery rhyme: 

Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bow!; 

And if the bowl had been stronger 

Their voyage would have been longer, 
The expression of the will of the English nation 
has, doubtless, not been without effect in the en- 
largement of Kossuth. Worthy of respect as that 
will is, some of its prominent expounders have 
looked only too small and too foolish. Even in 
Manchester, the centre of commerce, to whose very 
life peace is all but indispensable, a stroke of ex- 
travagant rhetoric hurried an assembly, with the 
mayor at its head, into the war-mania. And now, 
in Kossuth’s ovation in England, local orators of 
various kinds, mayors, vestrymen, churchwardens, 
have, in the midst of an immense quantity of bub- 
ble, talked of the Hungarian in what may be termed 
the powder-and-shot style. Only that the emptiness 
of these bellicose orations is pretty well known, 
we should be tempted to give their utterers a stern 
rebuke. ‘The enthusiastic acclaim of a free nation 


on finding within its borders a sufferer in the com- 
mon cause of civil liberty we admire ; but the pla- 
carded patriotism of municipal corporations is 
Worth as little as it costs. Mayors, aldermen, and 
Councillors may interchange compliments inno- 


‘to Kossuth. 
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‘cently enough, while their neighbours remain in 
their shops and smile. ‘They may even, as the 
distinguished heroes of the Manchester corporation 
have just done, fund hundreds of the public money 
in employing Nicoll, of paletot notoriety, to bedeck 
their persons in chains and robes. We must not 
protest against their carrying their heroic ardour 
so far as to dine themselves and give dinners to 
foreigners, for to such venturous feats they have a 
prescriptive right; but wadowenture to suggest 
that their voice is not the voice of the nation, and 
that discretion is often the better part of valour. 
That valuable but rare quality has not greatly 
prevailed in the Kossuth jubilee. John Bull needs 








{an idol as much as he needs beef and bread. Not 
‘that he is always in a worshipping mood. 


Like 
other idolators, he is prone to bruise and break the 
idol on which he has bestowed his adorations. The 
other day he gored the Pope, now he offers incense 
Had Franklin happily returned this 
autumn, the Hungarian hero would have been disre- 
garded. These gusts of feeling are specially marked 
by want of discrimination. If aldermanic banquets 
be solid realities, popular shouts are little else 
than agitated air. A mayor's word sets a whole 
town in uproar, without either mayor or burgesses 
very well understanding the merits of the occasion. 
More zeal than knowledge has been at the bottom 
of the Kossuth demonstrations. We do not deny 








the claims of Kossuth to respectful admiration. 
We only wish our civic and parochial dignitaries 
to think before they speak, and to confine their 
efforts within their proper vocation. Excellent 
and unapproachable as they are in regulating 
hackney-coach fares, directing the functions of 
scavengers, keeping the vestry wardrobe clean, 
and putting down nuisances, they yet may fall 
somewhat short of the wisdom necessary 


To govern men and guide the State. 


In nothing is discrimination, however, more 
necessary than in judging of eminent public cha- 
racters. A good portrait requires accurate outlines 
and delicate pencillings and touches, as well as 
breadth and depth of ligbt and shade. We will 
endeavour to tell our readers what Kossuth really is. 

Ludwig Kossuth was born in 1506 in a little 
village of the Zemplin district in northern Hungary. 
He was of a Sclavonian family. His parents were 
so poor that he was obliged to provide for his own 
education. After completing his legal studies in 
Pesth, he lived in the greatest poverty until several 
deputies made him their agent. By these means 
he acquired that accurate knowledge of complicated 
affairs of the country for which he was afterwards 
distinguished. The necessity for completing his 
education brought also the means of doing so. 
His literary talents, which were discovered by his 
employers, were still further developed when he 
commenced the editorship of a parliamentary 
journal. Hitherto no such paper had existed in 
Hungary. The most important debates of both 
Assemblies were concealed within the walls of the 
Diet-house; the official journals contained only 
some meagre notices. The more popular Kossuth’s 





paper became, the greater were the hindrances 
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opposed by the Government to a work so dan- 
gerous to itself. His journal was lithographed in 
order to avoid the censure to which all printed 
works were subject. The police managed to in- 
terpret the law so as to include lithographs under 
the head of printed documents, and forbade the 
political reports. Kossuth now had recourse to 
the expedient of circulating his journal by means 
of written copies. His editorial office in Pesth 
was daily frequented by a number of law-students 
and other young men, each of whom took a copy 
of that day’s journal. The copies thus produced 
travelled from house to house, from province to 
province ; and though Kossuth had few subscribers, 

he had thousands of readers. The censure of the 
press could not touch him now, and the Govern- 
ment had recourse to its favourite step of imprison- 
ment. One quiet night a police-force broke into 
the house where Kossuth lived, made him rise 
from his bed, and took him off to prison. The 
people invest this persecution of their hero with 
a somewhat romantic dress. According to their 
statement, Kossuth was led round about with 
bandaged eyes, and was taken to prison also blind- 
fold, so that he did not know where he was con- 
fined. His imprisonment commenced in 1837; 
it terminated in 1839 by a grand amnesty. ‘Two 
other patriots were confined with him, Wesselenyi 
and another of less note, whose name we have not 
been able to ascertain. Wesselenyi grew blind in 
prison; the other became mad. [Kossuth came 
forth with impaired health, but unsubdued in 
spirit, to labour unsparingly for the renovation 
of his country. The regulations concerning the 
press being now less adverse to liberty, Kossuth 
founded a ‘political journal in Pesth, which soon 
became more generally read than any other in the 
country. “ His abilities,” says a Sclavonian writer, 

“were now acknowledge d by all. His mind, 
which had for some time been at rest, was only 
strengthened and invigorated by long repose. Like 
a bubbling stream, he “watered the dry fields and 
deserts of old Hungarian society ; like a storm, he 
swept over the towering growth of feudalism. Like 
a botanist who knows, observes and gathers every 
plant, was he in his restless activity. He found 
material on every side, and in his hands everything 
received life and truth.” He was intimately ac- 
queinted with all the social and municipal rights of 
the various provinces, and in his paper he unspar- 
ingly exposed all trick and oppression practised 
by the landed proprietors and the officials of the 
country. Above all things he laboured to main- 
tain, strengthen and do honour to the Magyar 
nationality ; to foster the democratic element and 
the independence of the country at large. With 
these views, he endeavoured to rouse the activity of 
the now noble representatives of the country, and 
also to effect a change in the city members, in order 
to pave the way for a truly representative Govern- 
ment. Though he was of a speculative turn of 


mind, he engaged in practical labours with zeal 
and distinction. He founded an industrial union, 
the first act of which, an industrial exhibition, 
completely removed the erroneous idea that the 
countty had nothing worthy of notice. The efforts 
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| of the society were specially directed to encourage 


industry by polytechnic reports and schools, and 
to support its undertakings by solid assistance, 
One immediate consequence of this encouragement 
to industry was another institution of A ag 
one, however, of questionable utility, namely, 
protectionist union to support home- eneaiachers 
against those of foreign countries. His services 
in the founding of the Hungarian Trade-society, 
and in many other active movements, were not less 
important than his efforts for the improvement and 
extension of many Hungarian manufactures. In 
the Diet it was long before Kossuth met with any 
success. ‘The Moderate party saw their hopes of 
a reconciliation with the Government at Vienna 
destroyed. He was accused of destructive tenden- 
cies ; the sincerity of his intentions was questioned ; 
calumny was busy against him on every side. In 
1847, Kossuth offered himself to the Pesth district 
as a candidate for the Diet. His opponent was the 
Conservative, Balla, who obtained 1,314 votes, 
while Kossuth had 2,948. In this Diet Kossuth 
rose to the position of first speaker of the Opposi- 
tion. By his brilliant eloquence, by his moderation 
and dignity, he gained the approbation even of his 
political opponents. The innumerable slanders 
by which he had been assailed were silenced by 
his distinguished talent. ‘This Diet was the last 
of the old régime. A new era was commenced in 
Hungary by the thundering eloquence in which 
Kossuth denounced all the sins and failings of the 
Metternich system. 

The news of the downfall of Louis Philippe’s 
throne caused great excitement in Hungary, and 
encouraged the Opposition to assume a more de- 
cided attitude. They condemned in the most 
severe manner the whole policy of the Vienna 
Cabinet, and hinted at the overthrow of the 
Austrian monarchy if another course were not im- 
mediately adopted. They now openly acknow- 
ledged their earnest wish, which they had hitherto 
not “expressed, because they scarcely dared to hope 
for its fulfilment, and demanded a constitutional 
Government for the whole of Austria, and an inde- 
pendent Ministry for Hungary. Ludwig Kossuth 
was the man to seize the proper moment, and give 
utterance to the long-suppressed desires. It was 
on a financial question that he spoke. ‘The impres- 
sion made by his eloquence was most intense. Even 
the members of the Opposition were astonished at 
this bold speech, which they themseives considered 
too daring. Nor was its influence confined to 
Hungary alone; it extended to Austria and pre- 
pared the way for the outbreak of the revolution. 
When the Emperor granted the demands of the 
people, and permitted the formation of an Hunga- 
rian Ministry under the presidency of Bathyani, 
Kossuth, the “Liberator of Hungary,” took office 
as Minister of Finance, and as such was the di- 
recting spirit of the new Government, Ludwig 
Bathyani and Kossuth were old allies who 
fought together before this time ; both were striv- 
ing for one end, viz., to guard the independence of 
Hungary against the attacks and usurpations of the 
Austrian dynasty. They appeared to be necessary 
to each other, and formed a close offensive 
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defensive alliance. Bathyani’s family was one of | sitting posture. This, however, did not interfere 
the richest, oldest, and most important; its head,|in the least with his activity. In spite of his 
Ludwig, one of the most esteemed nobles in the | physical weakness, he framed the financial measures 
country. Kossuth used Bathyani to give more | which replenished the exhausted exchequer ; he elec- 
weight to the national movement by a name of | trified the Diet with his eloqnence ; he sent appeal 
importance and renown, and to further its objects | after appeal among the people, rousing them to the 
among the nobility. Bathy ani, on his side, could not | holy contest. We give a translation from one of t 
dispense with Kossuth’s pen and tongue—Kossuth's | these appeals as affording the most striking picture hh 
talent, energy and perseverance—which had not | of the e loquence of the man w hg wrote it and the Hy 


their equal in all Hungary. The bond between | character of the people to w hom it was addressed. pt 
them was made still closer from the beginning of | It was written in the latter part of September, y 
the Diet. When Kossuth became a direct leader | 1848 , When the intrigues of the Court of Vienna 12 
of the Opposition in the Lower House, Bathyani|had called forth the counter-revolution under sl 
occupied a similar position in the U pper Chamber. Jellachich, which threatened to destroy the new- int 
Nevertheless, the characters as well as the ultimate | Born Hungarian liberty :— ; ty 
aims of these two men were widely dissimilar.| “Asa prophet do I speak unto you, patriots! poor HH 


Bathyani was a Liberal magnate, who hailed the | betrayed Magyars! Often have I prophesied in 
new ideas as far as a man could do so who looks | the last seven years, and I tremble when I see that 
back with pride on the age, splendour, riches, and | all, all has so fearfully soon been fulfilled. Yea, 
renown of his family. He was opposed to any each and all of my words have come to pass. 1 
servile caste, to all the vices and privileges of the | even foretold the dreadful illness of a man the 
nobility which oppress the people; but he would | memory of whom is connected with so many bene- 
never have consented to the abolition of titles. The | fits, and whose mental death fills the human breast 
(rr, (Graf, or Count) was never absent from his with deep pain. What I foretold of the mo- 
signature as Minister, nor from that of his brother; | narchy, of the Hungarian aristocracy, of Croatia, 
and when Ludwig Bathyani was placed before | has all come to pass; and that which I prophesied 
Haynau’'s court- martial, instead of vindicating him- | concerning the dynasty will soon be fulfilled. I 
self by the fact that almost all his measures had | tremble at myself. It is as if the book of fate lay 
received the assent of Ferdinand, he most charac- open before me; in vain do I close my eyes upon 
teristically declared that, as an Hungarian mag- | it, the light penetrates into my soul like a flash of 
nate, he could be tried only by his peers and not | lightning through darkness. T yield to its power, 
by a military tribunal. and again will I prophesy. Hear me, O patriots : 
Kossuth, on the other hand, was a Liberal Mag- | The eternal God manifests himself, not in single 
yar, who advocated freedom and progress in so | wonders, but in universal laws. It is an eternal 
far as they appeared to forward his Magyar views ; | law of God, that he who forsakes himself is aban- 
when, however, this was not the case, the Magyar | doned also by God. It is an eternal law that God 











, triumphed over all else. Hence it naturally ensued | will help him who helps himself. It is a law of God, ha’ 
| that whenever Liberalism came into collision with | that perfidy in the end brings its own punishment. He 
Magyarism, Bathyani was more Liberal than Kos- | It isa law of God, that whosoever serves perfidy or 4 
‘ euth. But sometimes the reverse was the case. | unrighteousness prepares the way for the triumph im 
, The Liberal magnate valued historical right, royal | of righteousness. Resting on these eternal laws of 
: dignity, &ec., because if they fell his nobility must |the universe, I swear that my prophecy will be 
fall with them; while the Liberal Magyar was | fulfilled. And my prophecy is this: From Jel- 
: opposed to all those things where they in any way | lachich’s incursion into Hungary will result Hun- 
h interfered with his great national objects. Here | garian freedom. In the sacred name of our poor, ‘al 
: the Magyar was more Liberal than the magnate. | perfidiously-betrayed Hungarian fatherland, I in- at 
r Kossuth, as we have said, took office under | treat you to believe in the prophecy and it will 1 
r Bathyani as Minister of Finance. What he effected | be fulfilled. Of what does the power of this Jel- ar 
" in this position is almost incredible. Hungary had | lachich consist? It is a small physical force of aid 
: ho gold, no arms, no means of defence; Kossuth | 60,000 or 70,000 men, which for a moment appears ot 
‘ created all, Calumny now attacked him with re- great. But what is behind him? What support ay 
to doubled energy. He was accused of wishing to|has he? Where is the nation to uphold him with ih 
e make Hungary a republic—himself, first dictator, | the inspiration of a righteous cause? Nowhere, at 
and then king. But he triumphed over all these | nowhere! Such an army cannot lay waste our a | 
he landers. His popularity increased under the at-|country, conquer us, or profit by the victory. dp 
aA tacks made upon hii from every side. His enemies | Batu Chan overran our fatherland with a hundred 
nl, ‘ay that he bewitches every one who comes near|thousand men. He destroyed, but he was obliged 
ice him. In fact, he did gain over many magnates |to yield. Such a Jellachich-expedition is like a 
di Who had despised the movement as democratic, | swarm of locusts ; it presses ever onwards, but it 
vig and won also to the popular party many imperial | always decreases and falls at last to the ground. a 


officers, among others the brave Messaros, who | The farther Jellachich advances into the midst of 
long refused to take office in Pesth, but consented | the people, the more certain it is that not one of 
it as soon as ever he came into contact with | his force will ever again see the waters of the Save. 
Kossuth. During the summer of 1848 Kossuth’s We Hungarians need only resolve and we are 


Ith was extremely bad, and he was often 80| Sq rete to Seschens, ona of tho mast able man af Tan: 
Weak as to be obliged to speak to the deputies in a | gary, who had become mad. 
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sufficient to stone his army to death. We will 
speak in due time of what shall happen next. The 
Magyar would not deserve that God’s sun should 
shine upon him if his first thought in the morning, 
his last at night, were not the recollection of the 
base perfidy, the hateful and unexampled treachery 
which has sworn to root out the Magyars from the 
human race. The Hungarians have now two things 
to do. ‘The first is, to rise up in a mass to drive 
back the enemy who has set foot on their native 
soil. ‘The second is, to remember themselves. If 
the Magyars do not these two things, they are a 
dastardly, miserable race, whose name will be 
synonymous in history with shame and degrada- 
tion; they will be a cowardly, wretched race, who 
have disgraced the sacred memory of their fore- 
fathers, of whom the eternal God himself will s say, 
‘I repent that I created them. Then will the, 


Magyar people be so accursed of God that the air | 


will refuse them its enlivening power, the fruitful 
corn-field will in their hands become a sandy 
desert, at their approach the refreshing stream will 
dry up. Homeless will the Magyar wander over 
the earth; in vain will he beg from the hand of 
charity the dry bread of alms. The strangers who 
will make him a beggar in his fatherland will give 
him no alms; they will strike him in the face— 
him, a beggar whom every rascal may buffet with 
impunity, like a dog without a master; he will 
become like the Indian pariah, who is hunted with 
hounds! And in vain will he turn for comfort to 
religion, it will afford him no consolation. God, 
the work of whose hands he has degraded by his 
cowardice, will not forgive him his sins either 
in this world or the next. The maiden to whom 
he shall litt his eyes will drive him from her 
threshold with a besom like a mangy cur; his 
wife will spit in his face with contempt: 
word of his child will be a curse upon his father. 
Oh! horror, horror! But so will it be. With the 
inexorable _ of a curse do I swear by the God 
of freedom, by the insulted memory of our ances- 
tors, who bought this fatherland with their blood, 
I swear that so will it be if the Magvar race is 
base enough not to rise up against this servile 
jailer, Jellachich, and to crush the Servian rob- 
bers and that traitor who has dared to lift his 
hand against the Magyars, as the whirlwind sweeps 
away the unbound sheaves before it, or if the 
Hungarian people be cowardly enough to rest 
content with the annihilation of their enemies, 
or to forget for a moment the traitor and his 
treachery. No! no! the Magyar cannot do it; 

and cursed be he that does! Therefore say I unto 
you, that from Jellachich’s incursion will come 
Hungary’s freedom. First let us conquer and then 
we will settle all. This is our task. ‘To arms, 
then, all ye who are men! But let the women dig 
a great grave between Vessprim and Weissenburg, 
in which we will bury the Hungarian name, 
the Hungarian honour, the Hungarian nation—or 
our enemies; and over which shall rise a monu- 
ment to the shame of Hungary, with this inserip- 
tion, ‘Thus does God punish cowardice or the 
ever-green tree of freedom, from whose foliage 
shall be heard the voice of God, as it spoke to 





| 





the ‘first | 


Moses from the burning bush, saying, ‘The place 
whereon thou standest is holy; thus do I reward 
valour with the freedom, renown, welfare, and 
happiness of the Magyars! ‘To arms, the n, O 
Magyar: for thy life, for thy honour, for thy 
fatherland, for thy house, for thy hearth, which 
thou hast inherited from thy ancestors, for the 
ground which nourishes thee, which thou hast 
cultivated with thy bloody sweat, and which now 
the traitors, as a reward for the overthrow of vour 
liberty, will deliver into the hands of the Seryj lans, 
the [llyrians, that they may make you accursed jy 
your own native land, as the poor Pemerin Mag- 
yars are already become. Up! up! to arms, 
Magyars! He who obeys not the law, to which 
the King himself has sworn, is a traitor ; aud take 
the traitor prisoner and deliver him up to the law, 
Our fatherland is our all! Iatherland is every- 
thing! ‘To save our fatherland is our first duty! 
If we save our fatherland we shall save ourselves! 
Whoever has the least influence in a village or a 
province, let him seize a banner. Let us hear 
upon the Hungarian plains no other music than 
Rakozy’s mournful earnest march ; gather together 
ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, a thousand men, as 
many as it is possible, and lead them to Vessprim; 
there shall the whole Magyar people assemble 
together, as the risen human race shall assemble 
on the day of judgment—and then against the 
enemy ! Sing your sacred hymn, ‘God save our 
fatherland, our Magy ‘ar fatherland ; annihilate our 
enemies who persecute us! Up, up, to arms! 
With us are God and the right?” 

When the struggle with Austria commenced, 
KXossuth’s activity was redoubled. Notwithstand- 
ing his numerous duties as President of the Com- 
mittee of National Defences, he found time to 
hasten from place to place, rousing the people to 
arms. Ilis eloquence e, his valour, his ability, were 
the very soul of this righteous insurrection, of this 


‘war defensible, if ever war were, against tyranny, 


—Ee 





cruelty, and wicked oppression. Our space will 
not admit of our giving particulars of the contest. 
The events are too recent, too deeply and painfully 
interesting to be already forgotten by Englishmen, 
who must feel the greatest sympathy in efforts to 
gain that freedom which they themselves possess 
and value above all price. We have all mourned 
over the fall of that noble band of patriots; we 
have all felt bitter indignation against Austrian 
barbarity. 

We have given a specimen of Kossuth’s elo- 
quence and spirit in calling his fellow-countrymen 
to rise for their mother-country. We now quote 
a touching account of his farewell to them when 
the struggle was over and their ardent hopes wer? 
destroyed. 

“ Whoever saw the sun-burnt faces of the wat 
riors who surrounded the bending form of Kossuth 
when he pronounced his farew ell words in the 
barracks of Schumla; whoever beheld the hot teat 
coursing down the cheeks of his bearded Honv 
Ww hen Kossuth bade them ‘Istenaldjon! God bles 
you!’ willhave been reminded by the incident of the 
Old Guard, who retained their unswerving devote 
to Napoleon to the very latest moment. That moving 
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scene so often represented in pictures, ‘ Napoleon's 
farewell,’ was on the 15th of February, 1850, re- 
hearsed before my eyes in living CO dion The 
Honveds hung in silenee on his every word, that 
the echo of those well-beloved and ins ‘piring tones 

night long linger in their souls. Nor did Kossuth 
forget to gaze long an intently with his streaming 
eyes upon the countenance of each brave comrade 
there, to fix the features in his memor y. Pro- 
foundly agitated as he was, with a trembling voice 
he spoke these words ‘Brothers, the first hard 
necessity of my life was PP to which I was sub- 
jected w hen constrained to abandon my native soil 
and my noble nation ; the second mee ts me to- day, 

when I behold my self obliged to bid along farew ell 
to you, glorious remnants of the brave Hungarian 
army, and compelled by force to depart from 
Europe to a place where the grave yearns for me. 

Ye are still strong and efficient ; ve are still per- 

mitted to bear arms for your fatherland and strug 
gle for its freedom—a boon no longer granted to 


a RIE 


himself, Kossuth s portrait 1s given to the follow- 
ing effect: © His proud forehe mad i is set in contrast 
with his smiling lips and pearly teeth. The bril- 
liant glow of his dark blue eves is as well de- 
fined as the sickly paleness of his noble counte- 
nance. His charming voice is specially remark- 
able; no less his knowledge of all the principal 
European languages. In summer he never wears 
a cravat, but simply a curled collar.” His mental 
and physical qualities are thus summed up by 
the author of “Revelations of Russia” in these 
words: “TI believe Kossuth to have as profound a 
knowledge of human nature as his favourite writer, 
Shakspeare, of whose bust his features in some 
«legree remind you. To complete his phy sical por- 
traiture, I would only add to this description the 
chin and mouth of Byron, the eye and complexion 
of Bonaparte, as painted by De la Roche, and beg 
the reader to suppose the effects of a few years’ im- 
prisonment, of his long parliamentary campaign, 





me, for I feel my strength declining every day. I 
yield to the unalterable decree of destiny, and behold | 
myself doomed to the same sad lot of exile which 


and of the period of his ministry and presidency. 
fis knowledge of human nature, together with his 
power of adapting himself to the capacity of those 





was meted out to my predecessor, Rakoezy. 
Brothers! ye are yet young enough to sce our 
fatherland in the glory ‘of her restoration to free- 
dom. Should ye be so blest as to witness this, 
swear to me that ye will not leave my bones to | 
moulder in a foreign soil, in the land of this bar- 
barian! This ye will promise me, and this, I am 
eonvineed, ye will fulfil.’ Now Count Ladislaus 
Vay, with uncovered head, stepped up to Kossuth, 
and said aloud in a strong ‘and manly voice, ‘Great 
man! who standest there pure and spotless before 
the eyes of the world, thou whom the Hungarian 
nation honours to-day as it honoured thee when it 
took thee for its Regent, thon wilt, thon shalt, 
thou must live! Not thy bones but thy living 
self will we bear back in triumph to our father- 
land ; this we swear by the Almighty God.’ And | 
all bared their heads while they uplifted their 
hands to take the oath, and solemnly repeated, 
‘Esku Zunk,’ ‘ We swear it.’ 

“ Kossuth kissed and embraced those who stood 
nearest to him. All pressed towards him to grasp 
his hand and bathe it with tears. The old Hussars 
strove once more to press the hem of his mantle to 
their lips. The whole group was heart-rending to 
look upon; and even the T'arks—and this is saying 
much—were moved to tears at the sight. "The 
train then repaired to Count Cassimir Bathy ani, to 
hid him also a heart-felt farewell. The Count left 
many beautiful reflections of his noble soul in the 
remembrance of the emigration. 

“Kossuth mounted his horse and was borne 
away. That brilliant star of the firmament of 
Hungary, from which the nation had received its 
sreatest light, gradually disappeared until it could 
ho longer be seen in the whole circuit of the hori- 
zon. ‘The waves of the Black Sea once more gave 
back a reflection of its splendour, and a long night 
Closed in upon that too brief day.” (“ Sketches of 
the Magyars,” &c., by Von Korn.) 

In the “ Hue and Cry,” in which the Austrians 
proscribed his wife and three children (!) as well as 
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‘and his speeches 


he addresses, is the source of his eloquence ; and if 
the test of eloquence is to move and to persuade, 
he is assuredly the most eloquent of all men living. 

‘The masses admiringly term his style, in address- 
ing them, Biblical ; and perhaps do not inaptly 
characterise it. I1is enemies reproach him justly 
with being a poet; and assuredly his writings 
are filled with poetry of the 
highest order; but they fell into a grievous error 
when they thereby intended to imply that he is 
nothing but a poet. The distinctive peculiarity in 
which he differs from all other popular leaders I 
can remember who have been gifted with that 
poetical genius which is so important a constituent 
of eloquence, is the rare combination with this 
talent of an equal aptitude for figures, facts, and 
administrative detail. There are two men in him: 
the Xossuth, eloquent with tongue and pen in half 
the languages of Europe, who can raise the whirl- 
wind of passion in the masses, and lead the people 
as Moses did the Israelites ; and the logically argu- 
mentative Kossuth of deliberative assemblies, the 
administrator and financier who writes a secretary's 
clear round hand, and enters willingly into the 
most laborious detail. Add to this the most fervent 
patriotism and an integrity and disinterestedness 
which has never been assailed except by notorious 
hirelings of Austria. You will say from all this 
that I who repudiate so energetically the idolatry 
of hero-worship have fallen into it. It isnot so. I 
am perfectly awake to Kossuth’s faults, which are 
various and many. Ife is too soft-hearted. He 
could never sign a death-warrant ; he was hard! 

ever known to punish. I believe that if Kossuth 
had a servant who could not clean his boots, he 
would never think of superseding him, but clean 
the boots himself. On this principle he wastes his 
time and energies in details in which he should 
have no concern, and wears out, if not his untiring 
mind, a body which would be otherwise robust. 
These weaknesses, which might be amiable in an 
individual, are fatal in one who is literally a nation’s 
representative. But I believe that he has pape 
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enough to see, and will have snfficient determina- 
tion to correct these faults. In conclusion, I can 
only say that, after the calamitous issue ‘of the 
struggle which he directed, the people call him 
Farner Kossutru, wear shreds of his portrait on 
their bosoms, invest their hoarded savings in his 
notes, which T have seen purchased at twenty per 
cent., though their possession is felony, and thatif he 
could present himself onthe frontier with 400,000 
muskets, a few presses, and some bales of paper, 
400,000 soldiers would rise up, and he would find 
his paper-money received as eagerly as before. 
The peasantry affectionately remember Kossuth as 
their emancipator, and the proprietors gratefully 
recall that to the measures into which his eloquence 
persuaded them is due that hearty reconciliation 
between all classes which has made the Magyar 
nation the only one on the continent of Europe in 
which, amid its misfortunes, all heart-burnings be- 
tween caste and class are set at rest.” (“ Memoirs 
of a Hungarian Lady.” By Theresa Pulzky. Vol. 

, p. 354 sey.) 

Specially deserving of notice is Kossuth’s gentle, 
tender, and trusting heart. His unsuspiciousness 
is illustrated in the fact, that though he was well 
aware of Georgey’s ambition, he did not till the 
last believe him capable of treachery. His eood- 
ness of nature made him respect the life of man as 
the highest gift of God, and he neither could, 
would, nor ever did sign a death-warrant, though 
placed at the head of a fearful revolutionary strug- 
gle. His religious earnestness and high moral 
principle shone forth advantageously when the 
proposal made by Turkey to himself ‘and fellow- 
fugitives, that if they turned Mohamedans the Go- 


vernment would be able to guarantee their safety, , 


as the Koran condemns, as an unpardonable crime, 
the delivery of a Mussulman to his enemies. Most 
of the emigrants replied to the overture, “ liather 
the Russians than the Austrians, rather Moha- 
medanism than the Russians.” Nossuth answered 
that he did not pretend to control the conduct of 
any of his compatriots ; that every man’s religious 
convictions were a matter which rested only between 
himself and God; that, consistently with that sin- 
cerity and truth to which he had always rigidly 
adhered, he could hold out no hope that if they 
refused the offer made them their extradition 
would be averted, and that if given up to Austria 
he knew its Cabinet too well to allow them to 
cherish for a moment the illusion that any mercy | 
would be shown. Nevertheless, for his own part, | 


he would, when asked to abjure the faith of his | i 


forefathers through terror of the executioner, wel- 
come rather the gibbet and the block ; and he con- 
cluded by denouncing curses on the tongue which 
would dare to propose to him anything so infamous. 
It is not easy to form an exact conception of a 
man Who has been engaged in a great political 
struggle, in which parties of various sympathies 
and aims have been actively engaged. ‘The pre- 
ceding statements, however, contain facts and views 
out of which a correct judgment of Kossuth’s cha- 
racter may be gathered. Highly gifted as a man, 
he has appeared in different lights accor dingly as 
he has been regarded from different points of view 


and by disagreeing partisans. His admitted tep. 
derness of heart has been reproached as a weak. 
ness ; and doubtless in a statesman firmness of nery e, 
if not vigour, is sometimes necessary. Yet if his 
aversion to severity detracts from his effici ‘1ency as 
a Governor, it makes him more estimable iy his 
private relations. His enemies have pronounced 
him an agitator rather than a statesman ; but oc- 
casions there are when the qualities of an hones 
agitator are of great value. Even friends of Kos- 
suth, however, hold, that had his mind possessed 
more statesmanlike qualities, he would have less 
confidently reckoned on receiving succour from 
Liberal Governments ; and so, w ith: a less incorrect 
estimate of available resources, have served the 
cause of practicable good more effectually. The 
truth seems to be that, with a most impressible 
temperament, he is more fitted to arouse an op- 
pressed people than to devise the measures or pro- 
cure the resources requisite for the successful asser- 
tion of their liberty. Equally true is it that his 
syinpathies and principles were too exclusively and 
too ardently democratic to conciliate and bring 
into effective union the hereditary, prescriptive 





and traditional forces of ancient and historical 
races who had little else in common but the same 
soil. Dlence was he disliked and distrusted by 
the nobility, from whom he obtained concessions 
chiefly in virtue of his command over the people. 
That command was supreme. Its potency may 
be illustrated by an anecdote. A file of Hungarian 
prisoners was led into Szegedin, attended by a 
strong Austrian guard. Being a market-day, the 
town was crowded with sturdy peasants who had 
come from the whole country around. From some 
cause the van of the soldiers had fallen a little 
behind, and the first prisoner entered the market- 
place almost alone for the moment. As he came 
to the spot where Kossuth’s last and very stirring 
speeches were made, he suddenly stopped, took 
off his hat, raised his fettered hands to heaven, 
and with a voice which rang like a trumpet over 
the immense crowd, shouted again and again, 
*TEljen Kossuth! Eljen Kossuth!’ In a moment, 





soldiers whose bayonets almost touched them, 
the people put forth a shout, like the roar of the 
sea on the shore, again and again ringing out the 
| words “E jen Kossuth!” The whole Austrian forces 
were at once called out for fear of an outbreak. 
For this empire over the people Kossuth is much 
‘indebted to his eloquence. Certainly, if eloquence 
is to be estimated by the effects it produces, the 
eloquence of Kossuth is surpassingly great. But 
with even the most highly-gifted natures eloquence 
waits an occasion. ‘The centre of a great national 
struggle is pre-eminently the point for the concen- 
tration of the electric influence; and for the due 
utterance of eloquence a native language, if nota 
native soul, is indispensable. Moments of vexa- 
tion, ceremonious audiences, and municipal sn 
talk quench rather than stimulate eloquence. We 
are not, then, to question Kossuth’s oratorical power, 
if we find his travelling words somewhat high- 
flown. Besides, eloquence is a national growth. 
It varies with latitude and longitude. If to ® 











despite the Austrian cannon and the long line of 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


Kosanth’s 


that we are of Anglo-Saxon blood, and live far 
north and west. 

jud; ves of Kossuth’ 8s or: ator\ . 
it power and acted under its impulse. 


in his future career, ‘That he is not a mere poet 


nor a me rc acrits itor, but a nob le- he arte “| patriot as over our 


well as a good and disinterested man, what he has 
already effected makes 
doubtedly his imagination is strong and vivid. 
We hope that in strength of intellect and breadth 
ot view he has powers of corresponditi potency 


Best of all is his nobility of soul. It is moral ¢ th C Wan 


greatness that makes truly gwreat men. [in thats 
particular IKKossuth stands foremost amon ¢ the 
characters thrown Into prominence by the revola- 
tionary movements of the year IS4=, only thy 
first act of which drama have we as yet seen. Our 


eloquenee appear too ardent. too ime 
aginative, even a little flighty, we must remember 


and they have felt 
W hether 


his wisdom equal his eloquence will be made clear 


abundantly manifest. Un- 


refe rence 


to the imput: tions ot his 


certain, seeing that he isa human being. 


aL ntly de ny. 


shoulder while v Ww 
in its e xpre ssion say ing 
trouble : who believes it 4 


de ‘ny: ? 
assailant, now appropriately enough 


hour of hope and its 
sinis ter PUrpos e 


hour of peril, 


pathetic admiration which i 


remarks would be incomplete did we not make! bears Kossuth safe ly on its swelling bosom. 


CARLYLE’S 


Ix order that the reader may ‘ start fair’? 
in whatever Observations the present book may 
demand, and understand in some measure the na- 
ture, extent, and probable effects of Mr. Carlyle’s 
last literary labour, we will at onee furnish him 
with an adequate notion of the © Life of Sterling ;” 
only remarking here that with Carlyle a “ work” 
always deserves the name: that whatever he does 
is always actuated by sincere and unflawed eonvic- 
tions, and that almost vehement earnestness which 
marks the man persuaded of the holiness of his cause. 

It may be premised that, as a mere biography of 
Jolin Sterling, the interest of the book heces- 
sarily very small. In his life,or in his works while 
he lived, there was nothing remarkable ; and what- 
ever interest may be excited by this record will 
arise from the fact that many men will recog- 
nise in it the port: uiture of some well-loved friend. 
It is rather the story of a small family of humanity 
than the history of a man whom a nation should 
gratefully remember—the first condition of success 
in biography ; thus far, however, it is eminently sne- 
cesstul, The Life may be very fairly summarised 
thus: . ‘ 

Jolin Sterling was born in 1806; passed much 
of his childhood in a beautiful Welsh village, a 
Village in a green valley, green kills abont it, a 
sparkling rivulet running through it; “broken 
fortress of dark an tiquity,”’ giant oaks, snug little 
ore]; ards, scattered patches of cottages, little mill 
and | ridge—every clement of the picturesque sur- 
rounding him and : ting 1 in him. his villag 
beauti itully described by Sterling. Cowbride _ 
its he ighbe “as sand thi re fol 1 short time he went to 

school, his careful mother me waadhiie teaching him 
Frey; h. Here. too, that nothing might be wanted 


a —_ —_ —————_ 


Likt 


OF STERLIN¢ 


with us to complete his poetical edueation, he found his 


child-sweethe ‘art; that litthee maid who holds so 
prominent a place in the first page of many event- 
ful memories—still wondered about and well-be- 
loved by men who would fain persuade themselves 
they have something better to think on. In his 


eighth year he accompanied his parents into France, 


went to school at Passy for about three months ; at 
the expiration of which time * Napoleon ab ruptly 
emerged from Elba,” and his family had to fly to 
th Ce seacoast t and the nce home—to Russell-square, 
to Blackfriars-road, and finally to Blackheath. Here 
again he went to school—half the history is school 


history—and read for awhile with the master of 


Christ's Hospital. Being now turned of sixteen, 
“and the family economics getting yearly more 
propitious and flourishing,” Sterling was sent to 
Glasgow University, where he stayed but one year, 
aud, after some further private tutorage, went to 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Archdeacon Hare, (the now) Dr. 
Maurice, John Kemble, Venables, Charles Buller, 
Richard Milnes, and others; and, it appears, be- 
came distinguished among them for enthnsiastic 
eloquence of a Radical turn, inthe well known debat- 
ing society called the “ Union,” of which they were 
members. After above a year in Trinity College, 
Sterling entered Trinity Hall with the intention 
of taking a degree in law. ‘This intention, how- 
ever, became speedily abandoned ; and in 1827 he 
left Cambridge altogether, after two years’ study 
there. Here terminated the various abrupt periods 
f his education, during which he seems to have 
accomplished much. 
‘Then follows the question of a profession. Law 
he had abandoned; the Church as yet he had no 
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calumniators. 
That Kossuth is not without faults may pass for 
But that 
His own countr Vinen are the best any thing he ever devi ised or did, justifies, or even 
extenuates, the gross and unblushing charges made 
against him by the Times newspaper, we vehe- 
Tn truth, we fane ‘y we at this moment 
see the sneering face of its Mey his stophiles peering 
2 Ww Ate these words, and 
It is a needless 
: That unscrupulous jour- 
nal having done its utmost to paralyse the Magyar 
arm, and to strengthen and encourage its despotic 
vit perates 
to whom a whole nation looked in its 
Whatever 
. however, the writer in the Times 
nay have in view, Le may rest aanared that his 
words will avail but little against the tho dof svm- 
in either he ‘misphe re 
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700 CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING. 
affection for—rather the contrary ; medicine was \ the present publication, and the most interesting 
out of the question, Mr.C€ arlyle thinks that “ the | bem umstance in it or connected with it: Mp 
career likeliest for Sterling, in his and the world’s | Carlyle’s book is conse quent on Mr. Hare's. Jp 
circumstances, would have been what is called | order the better to explain this, we have reserve 
wublic life: some secretarial, diplomatic or other | to this point one feature of Sterling's career—hj, 
official training, to issue, if possible, in Parliament, | entering the Church. In 1554 he caused himself 
as the true field for him.” ‘This opinion is founded | to be ordained deacon at Chichester—a sudden 
upon Sterling’s abilities as an orator. “In any | resolution, accomplished with but small prepara- 
arena where eloquence and argument was the | tion—and entered upon his duties with a ferveney 
point, this man was calculated to have borne the | “most noble. Ile, indeed, would be a new Paul 
bell from all competitors. In lucid, ingenious talk | “ translated into detail "—travelling not from city 
and logic, in all manner of brilliant utterance and | to city but from house to house, and bending all 
tongue-fence, I have hardly known his fellow . . .| his energies, * head, heart, knowledge, time, body, 
he was a match for any man in argument before a | possessions "all, to pastoral works. Carlyle at- 
crowd of men.” We may suggest, however, that | tributes this resolution of Sterli ing’s to Coleridge 
such qualifications are by no means essential to | ‘(whose disciple he was), and observes with con- 
the honourable performance of secretarial or diplo- ‘siderable bitterness, “'T'o such let igth can tran- 
matic functions, but, on the contrary, inimical to it ; | scendental moonshine, cast by some mw orbidly- 
while those which are essential, viz., busines se |1 ‘adiating Coleridge into the chaos of ferme ting 
habits, tact, and quict perseverance in pursuit of ‘life, act ‘magically there, and produce convulsions, 
~ given object, are just those the want of which | divulsions, and diseased dev elopments. ... We 
is apparent in almost every act of Sterling's life—the ‘do clearly think that if there had been no Cole- 
fundamental premise, in fact, in estimating his cha- | ridge neither would this have been—nor had 
racter. And if Mr. Carlyle meant that, he aving yot | {nglish Puse ‘yism or some other strange portents 
into Parliament, he would have proved a first-rate | been.” This “ clerical aberration,” however, lasted 
talker, an cloque nt, even invincible prattler of the | not long ; eight months of curate life, and Sterling 
Disraeli kind, it is no compliment, as no one knows | gave it up on the ground of ill health (which plea he 
better than Carlyle. The palpable tendency of | freque ntly brought in aid of his wishes), and hence- 
Sterling’s mind was to literature ; he was eminently | forward became a simply literary man. 
a literary man; and in that sphere he ultimately | Now Mr. Hare, in his Life, dwells almost entirely 
landed and became a labourer, with very smi all 'on this period of Sterling’ s existence. “ In writing 
reward either of coin or honours. a work not free from ecclesiastical heresies, and 
To say that, in conjunction with Maurice, | espec ially in writing a life very full of such,” Mr. 
Sterling receive d the Athenaum liteless from the | Hare has been naturally led “to dwell with pre- 
hands of its parent, Mr. Silk Buckingham, and | | — ng emphasis on that part of his subject; 
though compelled to abandon it for commercial!. .. carefully searching into it, with the view of 
reasons, first imbued it with animation ; that he af- | excusing and explaining it ; dwelling on it, pre- 
terwards, and to the close of his existence, wrote | senting all the documents of it, and as it were 
excellent magazine-articles for “ Blac wood” and spreading it over the whole field of his delineation ; 
other serials, and some volumes of poetry which | as if religious heterodoxy had been the grand fact 
appear to have no excellence at all, is to write his | of Ste ring’ s life, which even to the Archdeacon’s 
literary history. To say that he married in 1830, | mind it could hy no means scem to be. Ili 
and immediately after “fell into dangerous pul- ile luchryme. For the religious newspapers and 
monary illness” from which he never recovered ; | periodical heresy-hunters, getting very lively in 
that, pursued and scourged by Death, he fled | those years, were prompt to seize the cue, and 
hither and thither for ve ry life—to the West Indies, | have prosecuted it and perhaps still prosecute it, 
Madeira, Italy, Clifton and elsewhe ‘re; that at one} in their sad way, to all lengths and breadths. John 
Sterling’s character and writings, which had. little 


time he bore a too-cons picuous part in a now for- 
gotten Spanish invasion very similar to the late | business to be spoken of in any Church court, have 


Cuban invasion, and afterwards had his house | he reby been carried thither as if for an exclusive 
blown down in St. Vincent, is to write his personal | trial; and the mounfullest set of pleadings, out of 
history ; though to this might be added the death | which nothing but misjudgment can be formed, 
of his wife and mother—the intelligence of the prevail there ever since. ‘The noble Sterling. .-- 
latter loss reaching him when the former seemed | what is he doing here in inquisitorial sanbenito, 
far off, but proving only two hours off. This is} with nothing but ghastly spectralities prowling 
beautifully told by Carlyle, with that almost serip- | round him, and inarticulate ‘ly screeching“and gibber- 
tural simplicity and strength which characterise | ing what they call their judgment on him! ...A 
his deseriptions of human sorrows. “'l'wice in one pale sickly shadow is presented to us here [in Mr. 
niorning, so to speak, has a mighty wind smitten | Hare’s book ] weltering bewildered amid heaps of 
the corners of his house, and much lies in disinal | what you call ‘ Hebrew old clothes, wrestling, wi 
ruins around him.” impotent impetuosity, to free itself from the bale- 
From the above the reader must perceive how | ful imbroglio, as if that had been its one function 
little in the life of John Sterling needed chro- | in life: who in this miserable figure would recog- 
nicling, how much less twice chronicling; for|nise the brilliant, beautiful and cheerful John 


Archdeacon Hare had already published Ais bio- | Sterling, with his ever- -flowing wealth of ideas, 
graphy. But herein lies the actual wherefore of | fancies, imaginations; with his frank affections 
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CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING. 
inexhaustible hopes, audacities, activitir rong toi with the tender, almost womanly affection 
ceneral radiant vivacity of heart and intellizence, | he bears to th ie departed Sterling This rugged, 
which made the presence of hin an illumination | mountainous kind of man, hard and occasionally 
went? It is too bad!! obstinate, alw ays vielding what treasure Ciod has 


and inspiration wherever he 
Let a man be honestly forotten when his li 
but let him not be mis-remembered in thi 
Amen! | 
Now here we have the purpose of the bo k—to | 
redeem Sterling from the inquisitorial saaenitos 
and ghastly spectralitic to apologise for 
superlative of errors,” earnestly begging the public 
to remember it was an error of short continuance, 
to be pitied rathe 4 than I, lame “i: rs and to exhibit 
the delinquent undisgraced by cassock or surplice. 
Thus Carlyle speaks of this era of Sterling's life: 
“Concerning this atte mpt of Sterling's to find | a 
sanctuary in the old Church, and desperately 
grasp the hem of her garment in such manner, 
there will at present be many opinions : and mine | 
must be recorded here in flat reproval of it, 
mere pitying condemnation of it as a rash, false 
unwise and unpermitted step. Nay, among the 
evil lessons of his time to poor Sterling, I cannot 
but account this the worst... 
remember the divine and awful nature of ( 


fe ends. 
3 Way.” 


— 


creatures never did before, should we, durst we in 
our most audacious moments think 
to the world’s untruth, which is also, like all 
untruths, the Devil's? Only in the world’s last 
lethargy can such things be done, and aecounted 
safe and pious! ... ‘The time, then, with its 
deliriums, has done its worst for poor Sterling. 
Into deeper aberration it cannot lead him: this is 
the crowning error’—though as beseems it, almost 
a momentary one, “the rest of his life being, in 
great part, a laborious effort of detail to pick the 
fragments of it off him, and be free of it in soul as 
well as in title.” 

Thus we have given the reader a particular ac- 
count of all that is worth knowing in Sterling's 
life and rendered Carlyle’s object in chronicling it 
tolerably obvious. On the former no more need 
be said; it is the old, too-frequent story of a bril- 
liant mind set in a weak frame, of a powerful 


engine supported. or rather wnsupported, in a 
flims SV, ricketty f fabric, that gets more ricketty and 


disjointed as the engine roars within, plying its 
ponderous arms, conscious only of the work it 
ought to do, but does not do; because, with no 
firm basis, ‘¢, too, gets ricketty and disjointed, creaks 
painfully as it labours; moves slowly, stops altoge- 
ther awhile; flies off again much too fast, in mad 
determination, and brings the whole fabric 
down upon it. Concerning the spirit, however, in 
Which the book is written and to which the above 
extracts furnish a clue, a few words must be said. 
Romance, not entirely pledged to love and war, 
has now and then descended to slower friendshi ip, 
given usa Pylades and an Orestes, and some others, 
who have bought life each for his particular friend 
at the price of life, and rescued him in infernal 
sions from infernal horrors. Carlyle has eclipsed 
them all. Any man reading this hook, and know- 


sO 


ing that, whatever may be the author's faults, not 
Calumny herself can call him hypocrite, will be 


‘implanted in him more as a volcano 


“thetthing, if we 
| | Pamphi ts.” ha 
ing this 


| | Life 


— 
— 
. — 


. Alas, if we did | 
(rod’s | 


truth, and had not so forgotten it as poor doomed | England, that no man has | 


of wedding it) 





might than 
as the fields do, it is as delightful as surprising to 
find how often in his writings one comes suddenly 
upon bright, soft green places, brooklets of most 
noble tears, grain-fields of most noble love. No- 
exce * the unforty hate “ Latter “lay 

s passed frota his hands without bear- 
characteristic in its pages; his Essays, the 
‘hiller, “ Past and Present,” all, even the 
{ Cromwell may be instanced; while that wild 
and bonntifal phantasmagoria, “ Sartor Lesartus,’ 

» book wherein you shall find something new and 
worthy another niche in memory after twenty peru- 
sals, Is most rich in it. Here again in the present 
work we might quote a page of terse sentences, 
always more suggestive than expressive of the 
writer's feelings in proof. Letus take this one. It 
is apropos of a very brief and affecting note he re- 
ceived from Sterling, one of the last, when the 
certainty of death was upon him; and concluding, 
“Towards me it is still more true than towards 
een and done like you. 
| Heaven ble ss you: If re lend a hand when 
rene, that will not be wanting. It is all very 
strange, but not one hundredth part so sad as it 
seems to the standers by.” 

‘It was a bright Sunday morning (says Carlyle) 
when this letter came to me. If in the great 
Cathedral of Immensity J did no worship that dlay 
the fault was surely my own. Sterling affection- 
ately refused to see me, which was also kind and 
wise. And four days before his death there are 
some stanzas of verse for me, written as if in star- 
fire and immortal tears, which are among my 
sacred possessions, to be kept for myself alone. 

It will do the reader good to sit back in his 
chair and ponder on these passages, not between 
youthful lovers, but men arrived at an age of ma- 
turity. Let him bring before his mind that bright 
Sunday morning at Ventnor and Chelsea, and the 
worshipping in the Cathedral of Immensity all day ! 
Then, again, imagine the survivor, with his grand 
doctrine of ‘actual cautery, still, on sad occasions, 


| Life of ~ 


drooping his shaggy brows over the stanzas of 


verse kept sacred from the harlotry of print—kept 
for himself alone! 

But without any practical proof of friendship, 
beyond that whic h words express, our comparison 
of Carlyle with the fraternal heroes of old were 
ill-established. Here, however, it is amply dis- 
played, and will be well understood when one 
comes to consider the character of that “ inquisito- 
rial sanbenito” into which Carlyle has dared to 
penctrate, to rescue, as he says, Sterling's reputation 
from profanity, and what contempt, what naked 
detestation, he expresses by the way. A man who 
srives his life for another is indeed a very merito- 
rious man; making this abatement from his merit, 
that in all probability such an one doesn’t know 
distinctly what better to do with his life—has not 
got an infant family certainly; and that death on 
such conditions is the easiest way for a vain and 
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weak man, having the opportunity, 


LIFE OF STERLING. 


to obtain a! 


Thus awkwardly have we endeavoured to ex, 


great reputation. But for him who (not by simple plain what we meant by Carlyle’s risking his re pu- 


dying, which thousands have voluntarily under- | 
taken for very trivial things, but) by an earnest, 
unquailing, sleepless labour in behalf of Heaven 
and humanity, 
more than one nation—for such a man to gather 


‘case is not yet stated. 


has reaped golden opinions from | 
can venture 


together these well-earned trophies and risk them | 


all in behalf of the reputation of a dead man, who 
cannot thank him—at least not yet—is noble indeed. 

This may cause some surprise. 
have, perhaps, rather over-stated the case ; but how 
little, very superficial consideration will show. 
Let us recur to the object, the professed excuse 
for the second appearance of a Life of Sterling. It 
may be inadequately expressed as indignation that 


iy ay we | 


by a whisper of irreligion. 


head, the pitying expression of countenance 


his friend should be considered as at all appertain- | 


ing to a false, hypocritical Church, because he | 
happened to be lured into it for a brief period by 
the “transcendental moonshine” of Coleridge ; 
which indignation is too great to be contained in 
a pamphlet or a magazine- -atticle, he needs must 
write a book, do the whole work over again, and 
leave it as a visible testimony against a dead 
Church and “ Hebrew Old Clothes.” True, it is no 
new thing for Carlyle to protest in strong terms 
against the English and other Churchis, as. they 
now exist; true, also, that these keen gusts 
of satire have not a tithe of the force wielded by | ; 
this little book. For not alone the few paves, 
searcely a dozen in all, which explain the author’s 
views and motives, but the very existence, the 
fact of the book, its paper and binding, is an in- 
dignant denunciation of lifeless Church formulas. 
And if Sterling, a friend of the Church, has thus 
fallen among the spectralities in “ inquisitorial 
sanbenito,’ what fate can Carlyle expect, who 
bears himself towards them in this way? “ Re- 
ig newspapers and periodical heresy-hunters’ 
are “lively” in these years also; 
as “i the death of Sterling, it is because they now 
carry heavier metal. Mr. ¢ Carlyle must see clearly 
enough that a period of re-action—short and 
feverish, no doubt—is commencing in the English 
and other Churches; reaction from that dark. 
miserable period when Hume and Voltaire 
the apostles of public opinion, to a time when 
nothing would please publie opinion more than to 
eatch an author who would even puss for a ILume 
or Voltaire, and burk him : 
of things, by the way, and some little distance on 
the only road to the milennium, if it were but 


a most exccllent state | 
| we ft ars 


telleet misused—sueh trifles 


tation in behalf of his friend’s; though the entire 
First, let not the risk be 
underrated; let it not be supposed that a man of 
mark like Carlyle, spite of his skill or streneth, 
into these regions on such an errand 
and return scatheless: it cannot be. At this period 
of history, when so many instances are on record, 
and so many more in the knowledge of living men, 
it were superfluous to point out how easy a thing 
it is to blast the name, the influence of any man, 
At all times that is 
and has been proved to be a sure and deadly Wea- 
pon. The shrug, the sigh, the shaking of the 
when 
such a man is mentioned, the deep regrets for in- 
as these, wel. propa- 
gated, will infallibly blast a reputation worthy of 
a world’s remembraiice. 

Now before the publication of the present work 
awoke to action Church press prejudices, these 
Whispers and melancholy shakings of the he: ud were 
not infrequently directed acrainst ( ‘arlyle wherever 
he might be the subject of conversation. You sce, 
it is necessary in such cases to say something. 
Well, his oddities, his mysticism, his influence, his 
barbarous lana: ce, are stale topics; they are 

sreed upon. The profundity of his mind, the 
ower of his pen spite of its barbarity, his vehe- 
wo nt earnestness In urging truth or what he econ- 
ceives to be truth, and his irreproachable lie—all 
thisis established bevond the reach of gossip. Sup- 
pore, then, rather than be dull and uncritical, we 
inquire into his @-religion! Now there is pro- 
bally no living writer whose language on such 
subjects is so capable of GistorGon as Carlyle’s. 


His language on all subjects, indeed, (when, growing 


| 
if not so liv ely | 
} ° ° 
religious 
bright, 


were ! 


{ 


based on Christianity according to St. Paul, and | 


not on Christianity according to Dr. 
ner Just. 

Now these periodical heresy-hunters and ecclesi- 
astical * spectralities” redivivt Mr. Carlyle has grie- 
vously offended. The sin will not be forgiven; 
and we shall be glad if, in consequence, he be not at 
length handed over to odium—as far as it ¢an be 
done by misrepresentation, special pleading, false, 
damnatory pity, and that sneering eloquence of 
Which too many sectarian publications are capable 
—as a masked Voltaire or Hume at least; for to 
attack Herbert Jenner is something more than to 
attack mere Christianity, in the eyes of not a few. 


Herbert Jen- | 


| foo earnest, hie falls into the sad Latter-aay Pam- 


phiet style.) is bewildering enough, but when on 
cobien it is really to be deplored. A 
unfilmed eye fitfully detects the meaning 
the aaahor intends to picture forth, and that it 1s 
at the same time, however, it sees how little 
sophistry and pli ading hy COounse | are hece ssary to 
prove the direct contrary of what he designs to 
cohyvey. Hlence is it that while of late years the 
praise due to bis eminent services in the cause of 
literature and humanity has been more univers sally 
and e athusi: astically ace orded, hesitating “* buts’ ‘and 
have grown more frequent and more loud. 
li will be satisfactory, perhaps, to give here an 
illustration of the fecling of almost affectionate reve- 
renee, mingled with painful doubt, which seems to 
be vaining ground among Mr. Carlyle’s critics. 
We “quote from a late article in me “ Eclectic Re- 
view,” which, to do the writer justice, seems to be 
written In an eminently unprejudiced spirit ; and 
though the reader will detect here two mere “ wiud- 
bags” of sentences, which explode the moment they 
are steadily looked at, the general meaning is not 
to be mistaken: and that is always sufficient for 
honest men. Thus eloquently, on both sides Ol 
the question, the Eclectic Reviewer writes : 
* In his hands and on his eloquent tongue, it | lite- 
rature] appears no idle toy for the amusement of the 


wood: : 
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love-sick or the trifling—no mere excitement, but a | tuously indignant when the power of remedy has 
profound as well as beautiful re ality, to be attested, prssed away. It is a serious thing. thea, we say, to 
if necessary, by a martyr’s tears and blood, and at rob any man, in one day, of his honours and of his 
all events by the life and conversation of an honest God. “We glow with anger, we read with clenched 
and virtuous man..... Carlyle has held his fists and burning eyes, when, in poesy or in 
genius as a trust—has sought to unite it to his actions for defamation, we see how some individual 
religion (whatever that may be), has expressed it wretch has sworn away the virtue of a good woman 
in the language of a determined life. [Here re- | or the credit of an honest man—the anguish it has 
verse the shield.| .... If the young minds of entailed. But what is this anguish, which always 
the age are beginning to crave something better has its remedy, in the last canto of the poem or in 
than a creed with no articles, a gospel of negations, damages amid the acclamations of a crowded 
afaith with no forms, a hope without foundation,” court, how is it to be compared to the anguish 
&e., “the fault lies in the system and not in the caused by the aggregate wretch Coterie, when it 
author of w.% .... He has tried to form his | simpers away the God, the salvation of a man, there 
own sincere love and prosecution of it still lite- being no damages and the erecrations of a crowded 
rature} into a religion, and has failed.” He has, court for him in this world, whatever damages may 
we fear, become “a worshipper without a God, a) be awarded him hereafter? Of all martyrdom this 
devotee with the object of devotion’—not false or | isthe most exquisite. For Heaven's sake, for selfish- 
absurd, but—“ extinet !” ness’ sake, let us endeavour to avoid it. Nor do 
Here the case ends, to our infinite relief. We), we speak here merely of Carlyle’s case ; for though 
esteem it not very unfortunate, in fact, that we have | it be certainly true that he is already blown upon 
no space here to argue it out, so reluctant are we at by these consuming winds in a measure that calls 
all times to trespass upon that ground where men | for notice, still we “have not seen the end of him; 
meet oftenest in enmity, but where they shouw/d | and since he has found strength to turn the tide of 
meet oftenest in love. We conceive it to be an | popular opinion with regard to another man’s cha- 
imperative duty, however, considering the cireum- | racter, he may yet prevent it from entirely run- 
stances of the question, the present time, and the | ning in false channels as respects his own. But 
nature of the book under review, to say at least so | against the iniquity in general, as here instanced, 
much ; and that duty, after all,’will be but i imper- | we protest; it 1s a most contemptible iniquity ; 
fectly concluded in briefly reading over the various | hy siete y, calumny and ignorance mixed. 
items contained in what is above written, and by in-| Here we must conclude these remarks, con- 
dicating those conclusions which should properly | scious that we have not done justice to our readers, 
be drawn from them : herein, too, we hope to find | Carlyle, or ourselves. But let it be understood 
our excuse in trespassing ever so little on religious | that we have said so much in behalf of the present 
matters. We have seen, “then, (it needed no demon- | author because . are convinced that he is vastly 
stration,) that nothing is so fatal to reputations never ; misunderstood ; because we believe, froma careful 
so hardly won and well deserved, as religious con- | study of almost all he has written, and in full con- 
troversy, as sectarian denunciation. We have also | sciousness of many faults, that Carlvle is, in fact, 
| 


seen in ‘the above ex: unple from the “ Eclectic Re- | an « omey re ligious man. "This, indeed, is the 
view,” and know from conversation, that of Carlyle | great secret of his success; it is this that has given 
itis already the mode to say that he is a Godless ety ‘ee influence on the public mind which, ike 
man, a sort of good-natured, atheistical, moonstruck | his Christianity, is a hundredfold greater than is 
Titan. Then, withthis weapon within its reach | generally surmised. Were it otherwise, he would 
and already exercised, though more in play than in| find no support, no approval in this magazine. 
earnest, our author, by this book, hurls the most | Set dead against the Doctrine of Constructive Em- 
indignant and justiti able contempt at the Church of | bezzlement, and with no faith in the judgments of 
England, its Hebrew Old Clothes and “new sur- | HL. J. Fust, Kt., as a means of salvation; with little 
plice at Allhallow-tide ;” this, too, at a time when | respect for the eas y-slippered religion of Little 
the Church is afilicted with a ‘< revival’ —afflic ted | Bethels or the subtle expediency of Romanisin 
with a revival, we say, because, unless it speedily | we always joyfully honour the thousands of noble 
get rid of the Doctrine of Constructive Embezzle- | Christians who leaven ail the Churches. For by them 
ment, and some others, it will prove to be only the | alone is the world to be re; age by their 
precursor of something different. From these help we trust it will finally be understood that 
premis secs, then, we arrive at this: that society | _ Doctors’ Commons, though well enough i in its Way, 
wring f learned much of him and been served w ell | is not the same thing as Christianity. 

hy him, is on the verge of ingratitude to this man; | So much for that. There are other and more 
that he is in great danger of falling into more | satisfactory things presented to us by the “ Life of 
ghastly sanbenitos than those from whicl 1 he seeks | John Sterling,” ‘little notices of well-known men, 
to withdraw his friend. To protest against this is brief sketches of character, which are valuable. 
the object of the foregoing remarks ; and our warn- Of these by far the most lengthy and interesting are 
ing has the virtue, at least, of being well-timed. | those of Coleridge and Captain Sterling, the father 
It j is of little use regretting episodes of this cha- | of John—the Thunderer of the Zines; in which 





racter after they are accomplis hed, or to grow vir-| is exemplified the amazing power Carlyle posses- 
— TT ~————~ | ses in portraiture. In a few sometimes crude and 


* The shoe pinches, it seems—don’t fit at all, in fact ; but then - ‘ 
that’s the fault not of the shoo maior, but of the leather ; possibly inharmonious sentences, with a stroke of the pen, 


of the cow whose hide it once was. 
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brought before you, and you recognise itat once as | 
truth : instance Abbot Sampson, Cromwell, 


also the extracts we give below. © ‘oleridge is first 


Schiller | 
and Richter as Diogenes Teufelsdrick ; lestene | 


OF STERLING. 


corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both. A he "aVy- 
laden, high-aspiring and surely much-suftering man, 

“ His voice, naturally soft and good, had contrac. 
‘ted itself into a plaintive enufile and sing-song : he 


canvassed : and the testimony of Carlyle as to his} spoke as if pyeaching—you would have said, 


character is far too valuable to be omitted. 
“Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Lill, 


preaching earnestly, and < also hopelessly, the wei: cht- 
iest things. I still recollect his ‘ object’ and ‘ sub 


in those years, looking down on London and its | ject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the Kantean 
smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from the inanity | province ; and how he sung an id snuftled them into 


of life’s battle : attracting towards him the thouchts | | 


-om-m-imject’ and ‘sum-m-mject,’ with a kind of 


of innummerable brave souls still engaged there | solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. ..., 


...+. He was thought to hold, he alone in Eng- | 
land, the key of German and other ‘Transcende n= | 
talisms ; knew the sublime secret of be lieving by | 
‘the reason’ what ‘the understanding’ had been | 


obliged to fling out as incredible: and could still, | 
desires for elucidation, as well-meant superfluities 


after Hume and Voltaire had done their best and 
worst with him, profess himself an orthodox Chris- 
tian, and say and print to the Church of England, 
with its singular old rubrics and surplices at All- 
hallowtide, Esto perpetua.. ... The practical 
intellects of the world did not mueh heed him, or 
carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer ; 
but to the rising spirits of the young generation 
he had this dusky sublime character, and sat there 
asa kind of Magus, girt in mystery and enigma; 
his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. Gilman's house, at 
Highgate) whispering strange things, uncertain 
whether oracles or jargon. 

“ Here for hours would Coleridge talk, concerning 
all conceivable or inconceivable things; and liked 
nothing better than to have an intellizent, or, fail- 
ing that, even a silent and patient human listener. 
H[e distinguished himself to all that ever heard 
him as at least the most surprising talker extant 
in this world, and to some small minority, by no 
means to all, as the most excellent.” 

We have already seen what were the effects of 
Coleridge’s talk upon Sterling, and we know its 
influence upon the unfortunate Edward Irving, 
between whom, by the way, there were many points 
of resemblance. ‘To what leneth, however, his talk 
has influenced the present tone of society can never 


be properly estimated. Here Carlyle furnishes the | 


world with a masterly account of ‘the conversation 
of this “kind of Magus,” 
tion of his personal appearance which will bring 
him at once before the reader's eves. 

“'The good man, he was now getting old.towards 
sixty perh: aps ; and gave you the idea of a life that 
had been full of sufferings; a life heavy-laden, 
half-vanquished, still swimming painfully in seas 
of manifold physical and other bewilderment. 


Brow and head were round and of massive weight, | 
rt’ | 
The deep | 
known to them; and you swam and fluttered in 


but the face was flabby and irresolute. 
eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of 
inspiration; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The 
whole figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, 
might be called fh ibby and irresolute ; expressive 
of weakness under possibility of strength. ~ He 
hung loosely on his limbs, with knees bent and 
stooping attitude. In walking, he rather shuftled 
than decisively stepped ; and a lady once remarked. 
he never could fix which side of the garden-walk 
would suit him best, but continually shifted, in 











preceded by a descrip | 








Nothing could be more copious than his talk ; and 
furthermore it was always, virtually or literally, of 
‘the nature of a monologue ; suffering no interrup- 
tion, however reverent; hastily putting aside all 
foreign additions, annotations, or most ingennous 


which would never do. Besides, it was talk not 
flowing anywhither like a river, but spreading 
every whither in inextricable currents and regur- 
gitations like a lake or sea. 

“T have heard Coleridge talk, with eager musi- 
cal energy, two stricken hours, his face radiant and 


‘moist, and communicate no meaning whatsoever to 


any individual of his hearers—certain of whom, I 
for one, still kept eagerly listening in hope; the most 
had long before given up, and formed (if the room 
were large enough) secondary humming groups of 
theirown. He began anywhere: you put some ques- 
tion to him, made some suggestive observation ; 
instead of answering this, or decidedly setting out 
towards answer of it, he would accumulate for- 
midable apparatus, logical swim- bladders, transcen- 
dental life-preservers, and other precautionary and 
vehiculatory gear, for setting out; perhaps did at 
last get underw eigh, but was sw iftly solicited, turned 
aside by the glance of some radiant new game on 
this hand or that, into new courses ; and ever into 
new; and before long into all the universe, where 
it Was uncertain what game you would catch, or 
whether any. 

“His talk, alas! was distinguished, like himself, 
by irrezolution; it disliked to be troubled with 
conditions, abstinences, definite fulfilments—loved 
to wander at its own sweet will, and make its au- 
ditor and his claims and humble wishes a mere 
passive bucket for itself! He had knowledge 
about many things and topics, much curious read- 
ing; but cencrally all topies led him, after a pass 
or two, into the high seas of theosophic philosophy, 


the hazy afinttade of IXantean transcendentalism, 


with its *sum-m-mjects’ and ‘om-m-mijects,’ sad 
enough; for with such indolent impatience of the 
claims and ignorances of others, he had not the 
least talent for explaining this or anything un- 


the mistiest wide unintelligible deluge of things, 
for most part in a rather profitless, uncomfortable 
manner. Glorious islets, too, | have seen rise out 
of the haze ; but they were few, and soon swallowed 
in the general element again. Balmy, sunny i islets, 
islets of the blest and the intelligible—on which 
occasions those secondary humming groups would 
all cease humming, and hang breathless upon the 
eloquent words, till once your islet got wrapt in the 
mist again, and they could reeommeuce humming.” 
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To which we may append Ifazlitt’s criticism: { subtle mind, a precions truth, or prefigurement of 
“Wonderful talker, very; if you let him start truth, and yet a fatal delusion withal. . . . To the 
from no premises and come to no conclusions.” | man himself Nature had given, in high measure, 
But with no space now for any criticism of our own, | the seeds of a noble endowment; and to unfold it 
or any comparison between ‘the talk of Cole ridge | had been forbidden him, A subtle, lynx-eyed in- 
and of his commentator, let us pas3 to the more im- | tellect, tremulous pious sensibility to all good and 
jortant matter, “the gist of his discourse,” fram | all beautit ul; truly a ray of empyrean light : but 
which the reader will deduce his own conclusions. | imbedded in such weak laxity of character, in such 

“The constant gist of his discourse was lamenta- | indolene ‘es and esuriences, as had made strange 
tion over the sunk condition of the world: which! work with it. Once more, the tragic story of a 
he recognised to be given up to Atheism and | high endowment with an insufficient will. Aneye 
Materialism, full of mere sordid misbeliefs, mis- | to discern the divinest of the heavens’ splendours 
pursnits and misresults. All science had become | and lightuings, the insatiable wish to revel in their 
mechanical ; the science, not of men, but of a kind | god-like radiances and brilliances; but no heart to 
of human beavers. Churehes themselves had died | front the scathing terrors of them, which is the first 
away into a godless, mechanical condition, and} condition of your conquering an abiding-place 
stood there as mere Cases of Articles, mere Forms|there. ‘The courage necessary for him, above all 
of Churches; like the dried carcases of once swilt | things, had been denied this man. His life, with 
camels, which vou find Jeft withering in the thirst | such ray of the empyrean in it, was great and 
of the universal desert—ghastly portents for the | terrible to him, and he had not valiantly grappled 
present, beneficent ships of the desert no more. ‘With it; he had fled from it; sought refuge in 
Men's souls were blinded, hebetated ; sunk under | vague daydreams, hollow compromises, in opium, 
the influence of Atheism and Materialism, and} in theosophic metaphysics. . . Strange! here once 
Hume and Voltaire : the world for the present was | more was a kind of heaven-sealing Ixion, and to 
as an extinct world, deserted of God and incapable |him, as to the old one, the just gods were very 
of well-doing till it changed its heart and spirit.) stern. The ever-revolving, never-advancing whee! 
This, expressed, I think, with less of indignation | (of a kind) was his, through life; and from hi 
and with more of long-drawn querulousness, was | Cloud Juno did he, too, procreate strange Centaurs, 
always recognisable as the ground-tone. ... | spe ctral Puseyisms, monstrous illusory hybrids 

“The remedy, though Coleridge himself pro-| and ecclesiastical chimeras, which ‘how roam the 
fessed to see it as in sunbeams, could not, except | earth in a very lamentable manner! 
hy processes unspeakably difficult, be described to} Ano less interesting because more novel epise ule 
you at all. On the whole, those dead Churches, | will be found in the account of the Thunder: 
this deal English Church especially, must be|'The life of this man is an exception in literary 
brought to life again. Why not? It was not) biography. Born at Waterford, though of Scotc! 
dead; the soul of it, in this parched- np body, was | descent, Idward Sterling studied at ‘Trinity Co! 
tragically asleep only. Atheistic Philosop! Ly was | lee, Dub lin, and was duly called to the bar. a 
true on its side, and Hume and Voltaire could on) his twenty-filth year the Irish Rebellion broke 
theirown ground speak irrefragably for themselves | out, and he joined a corps of loyal volunteer 
against any Chureh ; but lift the ¢ thurch and them | Thus ac quiring a taste for soldier- life, he entered 
into a higher sphere of argument, they died into | first the militia, and then into the line. A short 
inanition, the Chureh re vivified itself into pristine | tine after his marriage (in LSO4), however, his 
florid vigour—beos ame once more a living ~ of regiment was broken up; and to ¢ ompensate fiir 
the desert, and invincibly bore you over stock and loss of finances, he undertook farming in the Isle 
stone. But how, but how ? By attending to the of Bute. This did not sueeeed, as was natural 
‘reason’ of men, said Cole ridge, and duly chaining under the superintendance of such a man; and he 
up the ‘understanding’ of man: the I” eruunft (rea- | finally migrated with his family to the little W el-h 
son) and Verstund (understanding) of the Germans, | village before spoken of, Here he spent five years 
it all turned upon these, if you could we }] under- | in want of some oce upation, or rather in want of 
stand them—which vou couldn't. For the rest,; wages. <At the expiration of this time, however, 
Mr, Coleridge had on the anvil various books, he made the discovery that the pen was the tool best 
especis uly was about to write one grand book ‘ On | ‘snited to his hand—wrote a noticeable military- 
the Logos,’ which would he ip to bridge the chas Mm ‘reform pamphlet, and letters to the Times signed 
brus.... Wait till the book ‘On the L: wos’ “* Vetus.” In 1814 he went to France, with sonic 
was done —alas ! till your own terrene eyes , blind hope of being ap pointed Foreign ¢ ‘orresponde nt of 
Wi! ith conceit and dust of logic, were pursed, aul itil- | that journal ; a more important funetionary then 
ised and spiritualised into the sharpness of vis jion!than now. Napoleon’s return from Elba, how- 
requis site for discerning such an om-m- miject.” i ¢ ‘ver, as mentioned be fore, speedily drove him 

In this passage, as we ‘Il as in those qu ted in! back to London: when he immediately resumed 
“ur account of Sterling, the true cause of Carlyle’s | his corre sponde nee with the Times, which finally 
wot unmitigated admiration of Coleridge is very | resulted in a lucrative co-partne — and renown. 
evide nt. Thus, however, he concludes; and here , Here he is entire; looking through ¢ ‘arlyle’s eyes 
also we are compelled to conclude, for want of | we read him at a glance: 
‘face, on the subject of this wonderful man : | “A singular figure of the epoch ; and when you 
‘Let me not be unjust to this memorable man.) came to know him, which it was easy to fail of 





‘ately there was here, in his pious, ever-labouring, ‘dving if you had not eyes and candid insight, a 
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gallant, truly gifted and manful figure of his kind. 
We saw much of him in this house, much of all his 
family ; and had grown to love them all right 
well—him too, though that was the difficult part 
of the feat. For, in his Irish way, he played the 
conjuror very much, ‘365 opinions in the year 
upon every subject,’ as a wag once said. In fact, 
his talk, ever ingenious, emphatic and spirited in 
detail, was much defective in earnestness, at least 
in clear earnestness of purport and outcome, but 
went tumbling as if in mere welters of explosive 
unreason ; a volcano, heaving under vague deluges 
of scoria, ashes and imponderous pumice-stones, 
you could not say in what direction, nor well whe- 
ther inany. Not till after good study did yousce 
the deep molten lava-flood, which simmered stea- 
dily enough, and showed very well by and by 
whither it was bound. For I must say of Edward 
Sterling, after all his daily explosive sophistries 
and fallacies of talk, he had a stubborn instinctive 
sense of what was manful, strong and worthy; 
recognised with quick feeling the charlatan under 
his solemnest wig; knew as clearly as any man 
a pusillanimous tailor in buckram, an ass under 
the lion’s skin, and did with his whole heart despise 
the same. 

“The sudden change of doctrine in the Times, 
which failed not to excite loud censure and indig- 
nant amazement in those days were first intel- 
ligible to you when you came to interpret them 
as his changes. ... Thus, if he stormed along 
10,000 strong in the time of the Reform Bill, in- 
dignantly denouncing Toryism and its obsolete 
insane pretensions; and then if, after some expe- 
rience of Whig management, he discerned that 
Wellington and Peel, by whatever name entitled, 
were the men to be depended on by England, there 
lay in all this, visible enough, a deeper consistency 
far more important than the superficial one, so 
much clamoured after by the vulgar. 

‘An amazingly impetuous, hasty explosive man, 
this ‘Captain Whirlwind,’ as I used to call him! 
Great sensibility lay in him too; a real sympathy 
and affectionate pity and softness, which he had an 
over-tendency to express even by tears—a singular 
sight in so leonine a man. Enemies called them 
maudlin and hypocritical, these tears ; but that was 
nowise the complete account of them. On the 
whole, there did conspicuously lie a dash of osten- 
tation, a self-consciousness apt to become loud and 
braggart over all he said and did and felt. 
was the alloy of the man, and you had to be thank- 
ful for the abundant gold along with it. 

“Quizzing enough he got among us for all this, 
and for the singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure, like that of an Archimagus Cagliostro or 
Kaiser Joseph Incognito, which his anonymous 
known-unknown thunderings in the 7'imes neces- 
sitated in him; and much we laughed—not with- 
out explosive counter-banterings on his part; but 
in fine, one could not do without him; one knew 
him at least for a right brave man. ‘ By Jove, sir! 
thus he would swear to you, with radiant face— 
sometimes, not often, by a deeper oath. 

“With persons of dignity, especially with wo- 
men, to whom he was always very gallant, he had 
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courtly delicate manners, verging towards the 
wire-drawn and elaborate; on common occasions 
he bloomed out at once into jolly familiarity of the 
gracefully boisterous kind, reminding you of megs- 
rooms and old Dublin days. His off-hand mode 
of speech was always precise, emphatic, ingenious ; 
his laugh, which was frequent rather than other- 
wise, had asincerity of banter, but no real depth of 
sense for the ludicrous ; and soon ended, if it grew 
too loud, in a mere dissonant scream. He was 
broad, well-built, stout of stature; had a long 
lowish head, sharp grey eyes, with large strong 
aquiline face to match, and walked or sat in an 
erect decisive manner. A remarkable man ; and 
playing, especially in those years 1830-40, a re- 
markable part in the world. . .. A good judge 
of men’s talents has been heard to say of Edward 
Sterling, ‘There is not a faculty of improvising 
equal to this in all my circle. Sterling rushes out 
into the clubs, into London society, rolls about all 
day, copiously talking modish nonsense or sense, 
and listening to the like, with the multifarious mis- 
cellany of men; comes home at night, redacts it 
into a Times leader, and is found to have hit the 
essential purport of the world’s immeasurable bab- 
blement that day with an accuracy beyond all 
other men. This is what the multifarious Babel 
sound did mean to say in clear words; this, more 
nearly than anything else. Let the most gifted 
intellect, capable of writing epics, try to write such 
a leader for the morning newspapers! No intel- 
lect but Edward Sterling’s can do it. An impro- 
vising faculty without parallel in my experience.’ ” 

We cannot omit a certain letter to this politico- 
literary Bagstock. Luckily, it needs no comment. 
It carries within itself a lamp that sheds honour 
upon the grave of him who wrote and him who 
received it ; and by its light we may dimly see how 
much integrity was possessed by both these men: 

“ A remarkable note (says Carlyle) has come into 
my hands, honourable to the man I am writing of, 
and in some sort to another higher man, which, as it 





This | 


may now (unhappily for us all) be published without 
scruple, | will not withhold here. The support, 
“by Edward Sterling and the Z'imes, of Sir Robert 
Peel's first ministry, and generally of Peel's states- 
manship, was a conspicuous fact in its day ; but 
‘the return it met with from the person chiefly 
‘interested may be considered worth recording. It 
is marked Private. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ TIMES. 

“* Whitehall, April 18, 1335. 
“ Sin,—Having this day delivered into the hands 
‘of the King the seals of office, I can, without 
‘any imputation of an interested motive, or ally 
‘impediment from scrupulons feelings of delicacy, 
express my deep sense of the powerful suppor 
which that Government over which I had 
honour to preside received from the Times new® 
aper. 
’ If I do not offer the expressions of personal 
gratitude, it is because I feel that such expresso 
would do injustice to the character of a sup 
which was given exclusively on the highest: 
most independent grounds of public prince 
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[ can say this with perfect truth, as I am address- 
jing one whose person even is unknown to me, 
and who, during my tenure of power, studiously 


throw a suspicion upon the motives by which he 
was actuated. I should, however, be doing injus- 
tice to my own feelings if I were to retire from 
office without one word of acknowledgment— 
without, at least, assuring you of the admiration 
with which I witnessed, during the arduous con- 
test in which I was engaged, the daily exhibition 
of that extraordinary ability to which 1 was in- 
debted for a support the more valuable because it 


was an impartial and discriminating support. 


“T have the honour to be, Sir, ever your most 


obedient and faithful servant, 
“ Ropert Peet.” 
No more. It is superfluous now to say that this 
volume is a most valuable one—that will be per- 
ceived by all that has gone before. And though, 
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from its nature, it cannot and does not lay claim to 
the high importance that distinguishes all Carlyle’s 
y | previous works (excepting, perhaps, the “ Latter- 
avoided every species of intercourse which could | day Pamphlets”), it possesses one virtue to a greater 


degree than several of its predecessors : it is almost 
wholly free from the extravagance of language 
| which, while an effectual stumbling-block to the 
weaker brethren, is frequently vexatious to many 
who comprehend and honour not the less the rich 
underlying veins of thought. “AII easily written, 
there are very many passages in the “Life of 
Sterling” which are models of simple strength and 
beauty. Pity that Carlyle does not always write 
thus ; for such attributes are clearly the real basis of 
, his style, though too much and too often disturbed 
by his intense earnestness. Let him only reform 
in this small matter, and he would not only help to 
starve out unworthy simulators of virtuous horror, 
but it would be difficult to say how far his influence 
might even yet extend its boundaries. 


ATURE. 
who from his shrine in the, then to us, distant 


Strand, dispensed, through his dusky medium, 
brightness and lustre to all the wide world from 


Ber afew weeks ago was published a volume of} ** China to Peru.” Was, then, the youthful Samuel 


poems purporting to be the production of some un- 
happy inmate of Bedlam. In his comments upon 
them, a contemporary critic felicitously and caus- 


tically observed, that there did occur here and there | 


lines which some without the walls of such dreary 
abode might not blush to have written. We envy 


the inward chuckle alike of critic and maniac, sup- | 


posing them to have seen the gaudy abomination 
now before us. | 

For aught we have hitherto known to the con- 
trary, Samuel Warren, F'.1.S., may be esteemed 
in certain coteries a man of infinite wit aud humour, 


already among the prophets? Did he from high 
stool in back counting-house, dark as the wares he 
‘lauded, then first flesh his maiden quill ? Was 
it there that his ‘young muse first waved her 
joyous wing?’ And is it because now that other 
|pocts have arisen to hymn the praises of * thine 
incomparable oil, Macassar,” or the merits of the 
‘dainty raiment of Mammon-worshipping Israelite, 
is it now that he seeks to prove that he stands amid 
them all the foremost and the mightiest? Should 
neither theory be the correct one, then are we ut- 
terly ata loss how to account for the fact of a gen- 


and it may well be that during his presence at such |} tleman, mediocriter doctus, of much ambition aud 


woteries, colloquium fuit (as the learned Q.C. would 
express it), as to how much arrant trash and galt. 


some well-earned fame, daring to tarnish his own 
laurels by proving false to his own reputation and 





matias might be foisted as sterling metal upon a} social status by perpetrating what it were flattery 
too-confiding public, if only ballasted by a name | to term arrant trash, the perusal of which engenders 


bearing with it some degree of weight and reputa- | 


mingled feelings of pain and pity. ‘The latter sen- 


tion. Heavy sums mav have been risked with true) sation is, however, so far predominant, that it bids 


British energy on the mooted point, and the thing | . 
the style of this printed abuse of public confidence 


lefore us may haply be the result. Doubtless this 


may be one mode of accounting for its appearance. | 


Equally doubtless that Mr. Warren and his faction 
have won the stakes, but lost all beside. 


“arcely needs us to prompt his conscience with the 
vords of the good old poet, 
Ah! sensus cum re, consiliumque perit. 

Again. Should our first theory be erroneous 
fepecting the origin of this vicious outpouring, we 
“ave yet another to propound. 
“Ww in early life we were delighted, nay, enrap- 
wed with those sublime and soaring strains illus- 


The 
thrice erudite author of the “ Lily and the Bee” | 


We well remember | 








"ative of the greatness and glory of one Warren, 


us «ford our readers but one single specimen of 


in a well-known name. We assure them, in all 
good faith, that it is by very far the least extrava- 
gant and absurd. 


— O, mystery—mystery ! 
Where all on earth, in Heaven,—within, 
without, is Mystery—and mystery, Ordained 
for man— 

O, utter, utter, darkness all, this Blessed Page 
beyond— 

Thick darkness! Felt:— 

Impenetrable darkness : 

Not a flickering rey to cheer—to guide— 
illume— 

Mystery! unfathomed! and unfathomable 
terrible— 
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— Black midnight! Mipxicut on The 
Soul— 
* > 

Horror hath seized me !— 

O Spirit,—hast thou then left me ?— Where 
art thou— 

Why, in this dread hour, away! Me left be- 
hind, all staggering in the fearful dark— 

All, all is lost. 

* . I nothing know! nor see! nor 
hope! and horribly fear, yet know not Wuar 
I fear! nor why! 

Nor whence I came! 
Being called! O, why! 

AmI? OramInot? Is Naught around— 
O, Conscious Nothingness— 

—Deeper aod darker still! Horror more 
horrible! Horror beyond Despair— 

Am I resolving into air—or Nothingness— 
This terror! whence? This sense of Light, 
Unseen!—of Darkness comprehending not! 

— of unreality, amid reality! reality in un- 


Into this dreary fancied 


reality! Confusion! Att Fatse—and yet, 
strange sense of Truth! The sport of mock- 
ing fiends— 


Would I were not—and had not been— 
An adjuration which all who peruse this farrago 
will seal with a fervent Amen! 

This suffices to show the reader how Mr. War- 
ren has attempted to foist a certain lingual Bloom- 
erism on our unhappy vernacular, but little adapted 
to itscharacter. If it be poetry, then was Milton an 
ass ; if it be prose, then write us down Cherokees. 

But we should take shame unto ourselves did 
we ignore the fact of Mr. Warren's stupendous 
erudition. 

No science to him is a mystery, 
He has read every book through and through ; 

or rather, spell-bound in magnetic trance, has he 
suffered the mighty seers and wizards of intellect, 
the Lords of the Ideal and the Actual, the Visible 
and the Unseen, the Finite and the Infinite and the 
Aisthetic—Heaven help us! how infectious a thing 
is fine writing! Sublimated as we feel, Lily and 
Bee be thanked, fain do we take our modest hack- 
ney for a soaring Pegasus—-has suffered them, we 
say, to stretch out their hands and manipulate 
certain organs of his gifted cranium. Owen and 
Ansted approach, and, behold, Mr. Warren dis- 
cusses Iguanodon and Megalosaur, Demothere 
‘‘and huger Mastadon,” with all the connoisseur- 
ship of an Antediluvian. Next comes “that vigi- 
lant observer of the heavens, Mr. Hinde,” assisted 
by (and he needed aid, poor man!) Bessel, and the 
exhausted Secretary records, as the oracle speaks 
from the lips of the coma-held author, the distance 
of a fixed star, or the weight (avoirdupois) of ‘‘ The 
Sun and his planets, even Neptune !—ay, down to 
Grains.” Yet this mighty ‘ eye that reaches to the 
heavens tires not ina lane.” We are made inti- 
mately acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the Bee; his policy internal and external, his 
sanitary measures, his ten-fold Cohorn-and-Vauban 
power, his immigrations, emigrations and colonisa- 
tions, all are revealed to us, nor are we kept in 
darkness as to his little failings. We must retract 
our promise of affording our readers but one 
extract in favour of the little creature who is com- 
pelled to stand godfather to this sublime and sen- 
timental rhapsody. 
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This Hive of Man—awhile forget: and scan 
this little inner Hive, 

Ponder this Bee! 

Perfect his work: is thine ? 

Transcendent Mecanician, though so 
small! 

Behold his architecture— 

A Royal Palace here—there chambers for the 
Royal race—doors and passages, extensive, 
numerous, surrounding all the Hive—Maga- 
zines well filled—and guarded jealously—— 
Gates fortified: and within, without, stand 
watchful sentinels—antenne all alert lest 
spoiler enter or hideous Sphinx !— 
monster! death-headed !—Him to guard 
against, the grim intruder, they raise the Barri- 
cade—with bastion—casemate—gate- 
way massive ! 

They ventilate 

Their hive—and we would fain so ventilate 
our own.— 

And Ye have thieves! and strict police! 
— idlers—and working classes—Quarrels 
— resentments—rivalries— 

Ye Emigrate—ye Colonise—co-ope- 

rate— 
Forsooth! Marauding expeditions ! 
Sieges! Battles! Civil wars! and Massacres 
—even as we ours— 

Of Albigense, Waldense, and Huguenot! 

And Ye, too, have A—Queen! 








Ay, Mr. Warren, the murder is out—that is the 
climax—THE QuEEN! More fortunate than the 
priests of Baal, you have cut yourself and your 
god has come—THE QUEEN, upon whom you 
have so ruthlessly voided the slime of your adula- 
tion throughout the whole of your sublime ebul- 
lition. But the gloss is still bright upon your 
robe of silk, and with personal weaknesses it is 
without our province to deal. But tumid, turgid 
and raving as is the language wherein you exhibit 
the amiable frailty to which we allude, such frailty 
dwindles into positive insignificance before a sin 
of far more crying enormity. We refer to the 
unsparing interpolation of texts from Scripture, 
and to the shameless and irreverent paraphrases 
upon them which Mr. Warren has unblushingly 
presumed to incorporate with his frantic rhapsody. 
He reminds us how the great Boyle never heard 
the name of the Deity mentioned, or mentioned it 
himself, without baring his head. Mr. Warren 
records the anecdote but overlooks its moral. His 
frequent and ejaculatory mention of the name of the 
Almighty savours far more of the lip-worship, the 
fanatic ravings of ranting tinker, than of the deep, 
solemn, spiritual devotion of the/earnest Christian. 

And now, Mr. Warren, will we take our leave 
of you, not in anger but in compassion sincere and 
genuine towards such wilful and wanton perversion 
of powers we believe you to possess. We take 
leave of you with a shaft from your own quiver, 
with yet another quotation from a work such #& 
you in your waking senses will be the foremost ® 
admit should never have seen the light of day. 


Here is a voluble smatterer: suddenly discomfited 
the chance question of a curious child: and rather 
own ignorance, will tell him falsely.—P. 45.* 


Beware of the wisdom of babes and suckling 


and answer no indiscreet questions ! . 








* We nced scarcely remind our readers that this is not origi 
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Poetry, Sacred and Profane. By Joun Wrieur. 
London: Longmans. 1851. 


SacneD and profane! Here they are, mingled 
together in a happy jumble! Serious and light, 
grandiloquent aud frivolous! pretending much, 
performing little ; some with little meaning ram- 
bling over many pages—others disposing of more 
important subjects in a few lines. In a word, 
some few fair, many indifferent; and we fear that 
even the latter epithet will be found scarcely strong 
enough for the majority of cases. 

Mr. Wright commences his book with a lengthy 
introduction. Except from this introduction, we 
know nothing of him. He there tells us, first, of 
his peculiarly-constituted mind, and, among his 
other infirmities, of a nervous irritability which led 
him to neglect all other pursuits but that of pedes- 
trianism, in which he appears to have indulged to 
an extent almost incredible; and he further in- 
forms us, that when increasing years made that 
manly exercise less easy to him, this same nervous 
irritability caused him to take to verse-making, in 
order to escape the disagreeable alternative sug- 


- gested to him by the line, “ Aut insanit homo— 


aut versus facit.” Has he not waited something 
over long ? 

Accordingly, he waives an early dislike to the 
“divine art,” and at about the age when Horace 
thought it time to betake himself to gardening 
and meditation, with the view of becoming a poet, 
with as much energy as if he were pursuing a 
course of study for one of the learned professions, 
he circulates his effusions among his friends, till, 
like a multitude of ravenous Oliver Twists, they 
keep ‘‘ asking for more ;”’ and then, alarmed by the 
approach of ill-health, he sends out hastily his 
elegantly-printed work ‘‘ to contribute to the moral 
and intellectual benefit” of the public in general— 
and much good may it do them! 

But notwithstanding all his apologies for pre- 
mature publication, modesty does not appear to be 
Mr. Wright’s besetting weakness. The first pro- 
ductions of a new aspirant to fame would come 
forward with a better grace, unprefaced with lavish 
vituperation and ill-directed censure on one who 
has already scaled the ladder upon whose lowest 
round Mr. Wright has barely placed his feet. 

_ Mr. Wright tells us—and we thank him for the 
information, it might else have escaped us—that he 
has generally taken Byron as his model. Herein, we 
suppose, is the use of a preface! It acts as the school- 
master's key to hard exercises. Mr. Wright, how- 
ever, does not tell us the reason of his implacable 
hostility to Wordsworth. He charges him, at great 
length, with want of taste, and with having a 
morbid ambition to be thought a poet. Let him 
take care! He lives in a glass house and should 
hot throw stones. He charges him, moreover, 
with habitual inelegance, obscurity, and vulgarity ; 
but the very passages which he has been at much 
pains to hunt out and to cite in support of his 
attack, even in the present isolated and almost 
defenceless condition in which he has placed them, 
ul to bear him out in his bitter strictures. Unde 
@, Mr. Wright? Do the grapes hang too high ? 


But it appears the late Laureate stepped between 
Mr. Wright and his gentility; for he proceeds to 
comment with a grimace which would have done 
honour to his namesake at the Adelphi, upon his 
‘love of intercourse with plebeians of the lowest 
grade.” He cannot endure * Betty,” ** Susan,” and 
‘‘ Goody ;” and therefore to take the taste out of 
his mouth, he dubs his ricketty bantlings, Delphia, 
Daphne, Decima, &c.! Moreover, so fastidious is 
the taste of our youthful peet And elderly man, that 
he fills nearly half a page with decrying the use of 
the word ‘‘espy.” And why, we ask, may not a 
poet, if it suit him, “espy,” as well as “ essay,” 
‘* disport,”” “* educe,” &c. ? 

Mr. Wright is pleased to be extremely facetious, 
and at the same time wofully shocked, at the epithet 
“drunken” being applied to the * lark” by Words- 
worth in the little poem addressed to a skylark. 
Such criticism reminds us of the hyper-delicacy of 
the Yankee governess who invested the legs of the 
piano with pettiloons. Surely, if we allow Mr. 
Wright his ‘thirsty hills,” he might waive his 
objection to the epithet he so vilipends. 

And now to the poems themselves ; and though 
some few, addressed to birds and flowers, are 
tolerably pretty, and would read well in any pro- 
vincial newspaper whose stock of ‘ Latest Intel- 
ligence” was so limited as to oblige it to amuse its 
subscribers with “To a Pansy,” ‘To a Garden 
Slug,” ‘‘ Tale of a Truant Pig,” &., yet must we 
assert the bulk of his poems to be frivolous, unin- 
telligible, and utterly deficient in good taste. 

Mr. Wright has so daringly taken upon himself 
to enact the “arbiter of others’ fate,” that he 
cannot find cause to complain if, in a spirit of 
critical retribution, we thus pronounce his own. 
For instance, nothing under an Act of Parliament 
could enable us to comprehend the following :— 


ON A LADY SLEEPING. 


Ilow can I refuse to comply with a duty, 
Enforced with an eloquence all but divine, 

That a lady reclining before me in beanty 
Deserves at my band an appropriate line ! 


Sweet type of a seraph reposing in blisses, 
Thy spirit has only the flesh to lay down ;° 

And, dreaming no longer of rapturous kisses, 
Away would it wing to undying renown. 


The following is more intelligible, as demon- 
strating the immense distinction between emphasis 
and elegance :— 

A GENTLE REMONSTRANCE, 

Addressed to an impertinent youth whe had spoken con- 
temptuously of a sermon preached by the Rev, J. Loutit, 
Jan. 28, 1848. 

Thou Spark of Hell's creative blast 

Whom no amount of grace can smother ; 
From age to age thy reign shall last 

With Satan as thy friend and brother ! 
And since the rage of deathless sin 

Barns fiercest with no heaven about it, 


Guard thou that heilish fire within, 
Nor let it once be quenched by Loutit. 


Forty years long did ogy he right ve ooeg Ly 
lop-shell of poetic pilgrim, forty years i 
worship the ‘“‘ ingenuas artes,” and perhaps forty 





years hence his worship may have borne due fruit : 
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“ Emollit (we will not alter the tense) mores nec 
sinit esse féros;” and he may haply review the 
sentence yp assed upon the *‘impe rtinent youth.” 
And now, with one more extract from his olla 
podrida by way of farewell, we take our leave of | 
Mr. Wright: 


So incessant a bawler, 
Ye gods! in your love for the Muse take away ; 
For surely no greater mishap could befall her 
Than thus to be dinned with his tarbulent play. 


~—_—— 


The Po pular Su verstitions and kestive Amusements of j 
/ 


the Highlanders of Scotland. By Witiaam Grant 

Stewart. London: Aylott and Jones. 

Ix publishing a work on the mysterious agency 
of ghosts, witches and fairies, Mr. Stewart has been 
prudent in the choice of a subject, or rather he has | 
been fortunate in having tastes which have led 
him, as he tells us, to select one so universally 
popular. 

Irom the earliest periods of untutored igno- 
rance down to the latest of enlightened civilisation, 
in all ages and climes, among ‘all ranks and classes 
of men, a belief in ghosts, that is, a belief in the | 
power of the disembodied spirit to appear at certain 
times in its original likeness, and to revisit its | 
former haunts and former acquaintances for the 
fulfilment of certain ends and purposes, has more 
or less always prevailed ; and there have not been 
wanting many who have insisted, and with some | 


show of reason, that the universality of this belief | 


must be taken as a strong argument in favour of 
its truth. Dut however "this may be, it does not 
p pear that the doctrine has lost any of its influence | 
by the lapse of time; for althoug hh the ancients | 
were deeply imbued with it, the middle ages must 


undoubtedly have the credit of investing it with | 
| ° a es . ia 
snations for an “ eery character, while the ghost of 


all the terrors which have since made its already 
sufliciently gloomy nyste ries ye t more ay) pi alling. | 
Indeed, we may venture to assert that it is chie tly 


to the monkish artifices and priestly contrivances | 


of medieval times that we are indebted for the | 
great increase of faith in these mysterious appa- 
ritions ; and it may be easily conceived what vast 
authority an unscrupulous use of so powerful an 


engine would throw into the hands of those who | 


worked it only for their own ends against simpli- 
city, ignorance and fear. 

But without going further into either the origin 
or history of the ghostly tube, we cannot but be 
struck with the contrast between what we may 


term medieval or modern ghosts, and those of 


more ancient times. 
and majestic in the classical ghost. 
the Umbra or Shade, which alone was permitted to 
wander on earth (the Manes being at the same time 
in Oreus, the Spiritus winging its way to the 
realms above), were always conducted with becom- 
ing solemnity, and are seldom heard of exce pt on 
ost important occasions, when none but the 
cravest subjects were discussed im the awful inter- 

view between the trembling mortal and ‘the 
mighty dead.” There was none of the frivolity, 


There is something grand | 


none of the waywardness and mischievous propen- 
sities of the modern ghost—noune of its diabolical 
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! expression, 
gesture—no clanking of iron, or rattling of ch 


The visits of 


hideons countenance and gibherina 
‘ull 
in the dead of night; and yet, notwithstandina 
this falling off, notwithstanie ling the large aw unt 
‘of the ridiculous which now swamps all that we 
formerly sublime, the belief in ghosts has stil] jr 
ardent votaries, and is not yet, as might have beey 
expected, exclusively in the possession of nursery. 
| maids and children. 

But however this degeneracy in the race may he 
accounted for, one thing is certain, and we will 
stand to it with true John Bull firmness : 
all the modern ghosts who have ever played * fay 
| tastic tricks” on earth, the British ghost is ini. 
“nitely the best both in pride of position and re speet- 
ability of character. [t is his boast to he free—st 
any rate between the hours of midnight and cock: 
‘crow. No fetters coufine his ghostly limbs : and 
though occasionally revenge is carried by him to 
}an extent scarcely consistent with strict Christian 
| 
| 


principles, and his actions may now and _ then 
smack slightly of tyranny, still, on the whole, his 
objects scem favourable to the best interests of so- 
“cle ly and conduc) ive to the or od of the colMmon- 
weal, being generally for the purpose of securing 
the restitution of property to its rightful owner or 
for the due punishment of hidden crime: and, to 
any individual possessed of a suflicient amount of 
courage to entertain him with kindness and cour. 
tesy, his visits m: iy frequently turn out a blessing 
rather than a curse. 
| [In the little volume before us, the author treats 
only of the Highland lis ision of the chosts of the 
United Kingdom; and perhaps that quarter is 
nore pre hitie tha in any othe rr he couk l hi: ave chosen. 
‘or, indeed, than all the rest put together. Can 
Scotland be otherwise than pre-eminent among 


| Banquo stalks abroad, or the far-famed 
Weird sisters, haud in hand, 
losters over sea and land, 
continue their incantations on the ‘ blasted heath?” 
We think not. And, in owrown times, how much 
Interest has hung on the fanciful vision of the 
White Lady of Avenel— how much awe in the silent 
but fatal summons from the Bodach Glas ! 

Yes, the imagination, notwithstanding the prae- 
tical eng of our free-trade times, still constantly 





wafts us back to the days when Fancy held her 
court aud Superstition filled it with countless in- 
| habits 


To 1 return, h owever, to the book before us. M I. 
| Stewart informs us that a lo ng season of bad health 
gave him leisure for the collection of his tales ; and 
showever we may revret the cause, we have ne 
reason to be dissatistied with the produce 0 of his 
labours. As for his very amusing ghost-stories, ¥ 
will leave our readers to choose their own, merely 
assuring them, that though few are wanting in in- 
terest, there is nothing unv whic h could, as the 
advertiscments say,“ alarm wig most timid or ner 
yous person. We wali however, a specimet 
of fairy doi Ings, Which } aces them for once a fer 
more favourable position In an Englishman s est 
wiation than their race can always “command, 
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which would lead us to infer that no “ Great Exhi- | is entitled to that consideration which eve ry earnest, 
tion,” or other incentive to emulation, is wanted, | sine ere, and philosophical author may justly claim 
when so much could be etYected by the active exer- | as his due. He enters dee ply into his subject, and 


tiov of a single night. plies with great vigour and effect the arguments 
The fairies are a veryingenious people. As may be ex- dictated to him by his own strong sound sense, 


pected cpr yen nature of a _ descent, Soy ne supe ‘radded to th: at thorough intimacy with his 
yossessed of very superior intellectual powers, which the a ® : ii oe — 
ae pe peo A ‘hae i is te ah pod Nee, — s whit hen has ac quired by his long devotion 
are they so vain of their abilities as to scorn to direct them to them. Occasionally, however, he falls into an 
to the prosecution of those more ignoble employments, on | CTTor Common to m: ny whe profe ss to instruct. 
which the politer part of mankiud commonly look down | He propounds well- known axioms, and rather 
with contempt. Whether this condescension on the part prefe rs to take them as haltivg than as starting- 
of the fairy be more the result of choice or necessity, it is , 
hard for us to determine; but certain it is, that few com- : 
muni¢ies can boast of a more numerous or more proficient | ‘> perhaps he does not profess to be; and here we 
body of artisans. We are told, indeed, by some of those | should be strongly tempted to enlarge upon this 
well acquainted with their manners, that every individual | iad we not been so fully antic ip ited by a very able 
fairy combines all ihe necessary arts in his own person— 
that he is his own weaver, his own tailor, and his own shoe- , 
maker. Whether this is truly the case public opinion is the * Edinburgh Review,” in its recent number. 
rather divided; but all our informants concur in this con- | Mr. Ellis’s work is, nevertheless, most highly de- 
se pele far woh, cs —— rd them seme 90 | serving of commendation, alike from its choice of 
well enough those several callings; and the expertness they 7: pie F © . ' x 
display sy handling the shuttle, the needle, a the awl, subjer yirveaeee r, and admirable method of dealing 
evidently demonstrates their practical knowledge of these therewith. 
implements. In support of this conclusion, we have the oe 
authority of a decent old man, whose veracity on subjects 
of this description has never been questioned in the district 
in which he lived, who favoured the compiler with the fol- 
lowing narration : 

“My great-grandfather, (peace to his manes!) who was 
by profession a weaver, and, by the bye, a very honest man, 


points. Moreover, he is not sulliciently practical, 


article in the pages of our excellent conte mporary, 


Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. In 
% vols. London: Spicer Brothers, W. Clowes and 
Sons, 20, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 1851. 

Iv is not perhaps at the present time that the 


; surpassing merits of the costly volumes before us 
though I should not say it, was waked one night from his | | will neceive the ener ten oo O ghly the 
midnight sleep by a tremendous noise. On looking ‘ out . le appreciation s loroughly their 
over’ the bed, to see whence it proceeded, he was not a | due. Our eyes and hearts are still too full ‘of the 
little astonished to find the house full of operative fairies, unparalleled spe ctacle so lately withdrawn from us 
who, with the greatest familiarity, had made free with his | tg permit us as yet calmly and dispassionate ly to 


manufacturing implements. Having provided themselves e 

: : , g 4 

with a large sack of wool—from whence it came they best — aly se our fe elin classify om impre ssions. 
knew—they were actively employed in converting it into But as time restores us to our wonted powers of 


cloth. While one teethed it, another carded it; while an- | Ju dgment, we shall then learn the true worth of 
other spun it, another wove it; Ee sagen ng it, an- ‘this most wonderful and aecurate record of the 
othe /“~ 2 it: “hile > j 4 bu B leir seve ] 

er jpensees 5 5 while the unite _ bustle o eir severa grandest episode that has as vet marked the pro- 
operations, joined to the exclamations uttered by each ex- me : ‘ A ? ; on 
pressive of lis avocation, created a clamour truly intolerable | SY'C55 of nations. s we turn over these pages, 
to the gude man of the house, with whom they ‘used so un- | bor renew our intimacy with the noblest produc ts 
acceptable a freedoin. Se diligent were they, that long ere \« lof art, we shall feel how dee pa debt of gratitude 
day they decamped with a web of green cloth, consisting of | is due to those whose unwearied ap plic ation has 


fifty ells and more, without even thanking my venerable | ; ; 4 
iv reared a lasting monument which the clamour of 


randfather for the use of his machiner 
ae 4 prejudice or the perversion of taste will assail in 
We much doubt, aftcr this, whether fleas or te 
mortals could surpass fairies in industry ; and con- These volumes speak for themselves, and render 
sider we may fairly hold up the actors in the scene a nna 
needless any remarks of ours. 
which we have extracted for our readers, as a bright 











example to the labouring-classes. ae 
— The Museum of Classical Antiquities. A Quarterly 
Education “sa Means of P reve nding De stitution. By Journal of Are hite cture and the Sister Brane thes of 
Wittim Enis. London; Smith, Elder and Co. Classic Art. No. LV. October, 1851. London: 
IR]. John W. Parker and Son. 


Desrirz statistics and blue-books, theories pro- | ‘Tis valuable work fully redeems the promise of 
pounded but to be exploded, experiments whose | excellence held out by its opening number. The 
Wworking-out proves the fallacy of their principles, | information it contains is worth whole volumes of 
thisone wreat fact is still glaring and patent as the | the lucubrations so profusely afforded us by the 
hoon-day sun, viz., that the moral regeneration of | wandering tribes of archeologists and antiquaries. 
the lower orders cannot be effected without the aid Each article is so carefully yet clearly elaborated 
of education administered under such conduct and | as to arrest the interest of the reader, hitherto in- 
ditions as alone can insure the attainment of | different as tothe topics treated upon. Mr. Scharf, 
the glorious end in view. jun., has given us a most admirable paper on Poly- 

We are always gratified at meeting with any |cromic sculpture. The execution of the coloured 
fresh exponent of these principles, and there fore | illustrations is beyond all praise. They are most 
do we gladly recommend to the attention of our beautiful; and those conversant with works of art 
tealers the work before us. Although but a re-|can best appreciate the vast amount of pains and 
print of his former lectures, still Mr. Ellis’s book | cost that have been bestowed upon them. 
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This is eminently a practical age, and we purchase each 
fresh increase to our personal coimlorts and convenience at 
the cost of some time-hallowed illusion or long-cherished 
association. Weare now called upon to turn into mythic 
beings our friends the miller and his men, and to shake 
hands with him of Mansfield who swore so lustily by his 
“toll-dish.” Steam has at length taken the wind out of 
the mill-sails. Let Brigadier Young and Corporal Foskett 
rail themselves hoarse against Free-trade and its fatal 
effects, we will give them fresh material to dilate upon, 
The tardy abolition of the protective duty on food has 
imparted so vast an impulse to the trad@ in corn and its 
consumption as to render comparatively useless and in- 
eflicient the process hitherto pursued in manufacturing 
flour; for, with every respect for the growers of wheat, 
we must remind them that the loaf is as much an article 
of manufacture as their own top-boots. A pressing de- 
mand on human ingenuity never fails to yield due supply. 
Mr. Westrup, himsecif an experienced miller, and of course 
conversant with all the defects of the old system, has 
succeeded in constructing mills to be worked by steam 
on an entirely new principle, insuring a larger yield o! 
flour at a little more than one-lialf the cost of the steam- 
power, fuel and labour usually employed, and thus ctfect- 
ing @ gain but little short of a hundred per cent. In 
order to give a wider and more enlarged scope to an in- 
vention of such patent and self-evident worth, some gen- 
tlemen, whose names are suflicicnt guarantee of the merits 


of this discovery, have purchased Mr. Westrup’s patente | 


right, and have established a company under the title of 
the Conical Flour Mill Company, tor the purposes of 
enabling all classes to benefit still more largely from the 
reduced cost of food. Our limits forbid us to enter upon 
a detailed account of the ingenious machine which renders 
such all-important services. A spirited weckly print has 
devoted a large portion of its valuable space to a descrip- 
tion of the machinery employed and a calculation of the 
benefits therefrom resulting. We quote a passage from 
the latter, as we could not illustrate in more fitting terms 
the advantages to be secured by the patent now the ex- 
clusive property of the present company: “ ‘These data, 
which have been most satistactorily established, induced 
us to calculate the advantage that might be derived were 
this improved method of manufacture to be gencrally 
adopted. ‘Taking the population of London to be 
2,500,000, and inferring that each person consumes 
annually, according to the last statistics, the produce of 
a quarter of wheat, which is about 382lbs. of tlour, and 
this mode of grinding will produce three 41), loaves more 
to the sack than the old method, there will be tor London 
alone a gain of 10,232,142 4lb. loaves from the same 
quantity of wheat, Again, taking the population of Eng- 
land at 20,000,000, and valuing the 41b. loaf at 64, and 
calculating upon the increase of three loaves to the sack, 
there will be a gain to the country at large of the enormous 
amount of 2,046,428/ per annum—a sum nearly equal to 
half the Income-tax as at present levied.” 


The extension of liberal principles, whether to constitue | 


tions or companies, whether to matters affecting public 


PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


or private economy, has ever found, as in us it ever wil] 
find, a firm and sincere advocate. We have recently oy 
more than one occasion had reason to draw attention 
to the marked improvement which distinguishes the pro. 
gress of many of our existing public companies. They 
are gradually foregoing that selfish, short-sighted policy 
vhose object but defeated itself. Based upon sounder 
and, if in commercial matters we may be permitted such 
expression, more philanthropic theories, they advance 
their own individual interests by promoting those of per- 
sons disposed to become their clients. 

We have before us as we write an apt illustration of 
the policy to which we allude. The United Guarantee 
aud Life Assurance Company, 36, Old Jewry, demon- 
strates to conviction one grand fact, one great social 
axiom that cannot be too widely disseminated or too ex. 
tensively acted upon, viz., Place your trust, not in the 
iriend of the hour, who may or can ever after prove your 
tyrant, because in possession of the secret of your short- 
comings, but in a body of men with whose conditions you 
are acquainted, of whose resources you are aware, and 
with whom you incur none save a pecuniary obligation, 


The system of a public guarantee will save those availing 


themselves of it from many a heartburning. We have 
much to say on this topic, but unfortunately we have no 
space wherein to say it. We are fond of facts, of those 
practical, tangible points that, once properly propounded 
und established, admit of no captious cavil; and fore- 
most among such facts, as far as relates to our present 
subject, is one which we have long ere this well con- 
sidered, and which is most ably set forth in a treatise 
on “Public Guarantee and Private Suretiship,” written 
by James Knight, Esq., Secretary of the above Company, 
aud put into practical operation by its conductors, that 
is, the question of averages and the departures from 
them. We have in the statement before us a witness 
skilled beyond what was requisite to attest so self-evident 
a point, summoned to assure us that great departures from 
estimated averages are as rare as those astounding phe- 
nomena in nature whose advent science is battled to 
predict. This ex abundanti cauteld testimony sutiices, at 
least, to attest that good faith, that earnest consideration, 
which fairly entitle a company based on such principles 
to encouragement and support. 

Whilst on the subject of insurance-offices and their 
improved policy, it would be unjust to abstain from men- 
tion of the Industrial and General Life Assurance Office. 
The main object of this highly meritorious company is 
promote habits of saving and economy amid the humbler 
classes. Many a man would reflect seriously ere he passed 
the threshold of the public-house if aware that, by 4 
weekly investment of the shilling destined to purchase 
ale or tobacco, he could secure the sum of 130/. for his 
wife and family at his death. This company possesses 
ample capital, and their profits are therefore on as lows 
scale as is consistent with security; moreover, paid-tp 
premiums, instead of being forfeited by their discon 
tinuanee, ean be borrowed or reclaimed at their value. 
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